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Chicago! 


ADVERTISERS  gave  the  Chicago  Tribune 
an  all-time  high  rating  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1956.  They  placed  in  the  Tribune 
a  record  27,743,884  lines  of  total 
advertising. 

More  than  twice  as  much  advertising 
appeared  in  the  Tribune  as  in  any  other 
Chicago  newspaper.  The  Tribune’s  volume 
topped  that  of  any  other  two  Chicago 
newspapers  combined. 

The  Tribune  leads  with  advertisers 
because  no  other  medium  can  match  its 
productivity  in  booming  Chicago.  Get  the 
full  details  from  a  Tribune  representative 
today. 

(2I^kajg[0  CSnbtmje 

TNI  WORLt‘1  OatATIIT  NIWtrAriH 


Tops  in 


Tribune  News  Sun-Times  American 

27,743,884  11,411,413  10,646,204  7,684,350 

48.2%  19.9%  18.5%  13.4% 


Phtstics  from  the  salt  of  the  earth 


With  the  painstaking  care  of  expert  chefs,  scientists 
combine  ingredients  from  salt  and  natural  gas  — cook 
them  in  huge  pressure  cookers  called  autoclaves— and 
turn  out  amazing  vinyl  plastics. 

First  to  use  the  reeipe  over  25  years  ago,  the 
people  of  Union  Carbide  prepare  millions  of  pounds 
of  vinyl  plastics  each  year.  They  can  he  blended  into 
materials  that  ignore  scuffing  .  .  .  stay  voung  and  flex¬ 
ible  for  years  .  .  .  thrive  in  sunlight  or  salt  water  .  .  . 
and  shrug  off  li(piids  known  lor  staining. 

As  flexible  film,  vinyls  become  decorative  shower 
curtains,  draperies,  protective  garment  hags,  or  inflat¬ 
able  toys.  Vinyls  can  he  squeezed  through  a  hole— like 
toothpaste  from  a  tube  — to  make  insulation  for  wire 
and  cable.  Other  forms  produce  wear-resistant  flooring. 


durable  upholstery,  washable  playing  cards,  unbreak¬ 
able  phonograph  records.  The  list  of  useful  products 
grows  bigger  all  the  time. 

With  an  eye  to  the  fiiturts  the  people  of  Union 
Carbide  are  still  pioneering  in  this  fascinating  ‘field. 
The  years  to  come  w  ill  see  more  and  better  plastics  serv¬ 
ing  in  every  American  home. 

FREE  :  I^earn  how  I  nion  Carbide  products  and  research 
help  satisfy  basic  human  needs.  If  rite  for  ^'Products  and 
Processes  '  booklet  /. 

Union  Carbide 

A XD  CA  A*  /i  OX  CORPORA  TION 

so  K  A  ST  42NI)  S  T  K  K  KT  NEW  YORK  1  7,  N.  Y. 

In  Cunadu:  Union  Cakride  Canada  Limited,  Toronto 


-  --  VC.Cs  Trade-marked  Products  include - - - 

HaKEI.ITE.  VinylitE,  and  KrENE  Plastics  Crag  Agricultural  Chemicals  PrESTONE  Anti-Freeze  UNION  Carbide 

Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene  SYNTHETIC  Organic  Chemicai.s  Ei.fxtromeit  Alloys  and  Metals  Haynes  STELLtTE  Alloy* 

Eaeready  Flashlights  and  Batterie^  LtNDE  Oxygen  l)\nel  Textile  Fibers  I'NtON  CARBtDE  Silicones  NATtoNAL  Carbons  Pyrofax  (iai 
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\A  Letter: 


Clear 

the 

channels 

for 

sales 

with 


The  readers  of  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR  make  up  an  unusually  profitable 
market.  You  will  find  them  an  especially 
responsive  market  when  sales  appeals  are 
channeled  to  them  in  the  most  effective 
way.  And  their  buying  power  is  much 
better  than  average  —  for  the  worthwhile 
things  of  life. 

These  men  and  women  look  to  the 
MONITOR  for  dependable  news  both  on 
world  events  and  on  products  and  services. 

Many  advertisers  have  found  that  it  is 
possible  to  increase  sales  at  modest  cost 
through  MONITOR  advertising.  May  we 
prepare  a  custom-built  program  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  you?  -  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR,  One  Norway  Street,  Boston  15, 
Massachusetts. 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


Old  and  New  Hiring 
Practices  Analyzed 


DEPTH  OF  PENCTRATIOH 


To  THE  Editor:  I  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  Mr.  Roy  Copperud’s  ob¬ 
servations  in  his  “Editorial 
Workshop”  column  of  Aug.  25 
concerning  hiring  practices  of 
some  newspapers  for  two  rea¬ 
sons,  and  in  Mr.  Folger  S. 
Decker’s  comments  thereon  in 
your  vox  pop  column  of  Sept. 

8  for  one  reason. 

My  first  reason  for  my  in¬ 
terest  in  Mr.  Copperud’s  obser¬ 
vations  was  his  use  of  the  term 
“tramp  newspaperman.”  In  my 
[experience  as  a  newspaperman 
that  began  in  the  early  1920s 
(the  plurals  of  years  are  NOT 
formed  by  inserting  an  apostro¬ 
phe  between  the  figures  and  the 
“s”),  gained  in  many  towns  and 
cities,  I  have  never  before  heard 
that  term. 

“Tramp  printer” — back  in  the 
days  when  “tramp”  was  not  a 
term  synonymous  with  “bum”, 
— was  used  to  designate  a  work¬ 
man  who  traveled  from  place  to 
place,  never  tarrying  long  in 
one  place.  From  remarks  of 
old  printers  early  in  this  cen¬ 
tury  this  term  was  used  in  the 
’80s  and  ’9()s  and  probably  goes 
back  to  Civil  War  days  and 
perhaps  even  earlier. 

So  I  wondered  where  and 
when  Mr.  Copperud  had  heard 
the  expression  “tramp  newspa- 
I  perman”  or  whether  he  confused 
[this  term  with  that  of  “tramp 
:  printer.” 

Until  the  dark  depression 
days  good  newspapermen  trav- 
leled  about  quite  a  bit — at  least 
Uhe  young  ones  did — and  often 
I  worked  on  many  papers.  I  know 
;  I  did  and  got  invaluable  ex- 
I  perience  thereby.  Newspaper¬ 
men,  even  the  best,  had  no  “job 
I  security”  but  were  hired  and 
I  fired  at  the  whim  of  city  or 
.  managing  editors  or  publishers. 
!The  American  Newspaper  Guild 
[changed  that. 

I  Nor  did  even  good  newspaper- 
|men  have  any  wage  security; 
you  might  get  %lh  this  week 
and  next  week  an  “economy 
I  wave”  would  cut  your  pay  to 
!  $35.  Of  course,  if  you  were  good. 


changed  all  that,  too. 

To  paraphrase  Bert  U-. 
“Publishers  is  de  cwaziest  5. 
pie.” 

It  has  been  an  axiom  at  ki 
since  the  Civil  War  that  grta^ 
staffs  make  great  papers. 

Yet  this  is  still  an  axiom  i.a;| 
is  really  believed  AND  ACTE:[ 
UPON  by  very  few  of  the 
odd  publishers. 

This  has  always  amused 
especially  when  the  High  Br., 
begins  pontificating. 

Actually,  getting  a  g- 
newspaperman  is  not  difficn 
Any  competent  newspapemsar.. 
even  city  editors — can  teD  • 
two  weeks  by  watching  a  set 
comer  work,  especially  HOW 
works,  by  watching  the  lit:;? 
things  he  does  that  are  the  ha!; 
mark  of  the  top  pro,  if  he  | 
good. 

This  is  well  within  the  Giilill 
“tryout”  period. 

Whether  the  prospective  flt-| 
{Continued  on  page  74) 
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W Oman* g  Page 
He  said  the  groom,  also  8. 
was  “not  a  bad-looking  fellov- 
pink-checked  and  nice  featom. 
about  6  feet  tall.” — .Wniwopofe 
(Minn.)  Tribune. 


Good  looks  tame  time  ud 
trouble. — Vincennes  (Ind.)  S»- 
Commercial, 


Vary  the  flavor  of  stuffed 
eggs  by  using  a  dash  i 
Worcestershire  sauce,  mustard, 
celery  items.  Finally  equip  wid 
sufficient  hangers,  hooks  sad 
racks. — Dallas  (Texas)  risw 
Herald. 


Pit  the  fresh  dates  and  silvel 
them.  —  Norfolk  (Va.)  Vff-[ 
ginian-Pilot. 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 


Dotty  ^OwgpOftor 


Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Aycouc 
CHICAGO;  333  N.  Michisao  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON,  W.C.  2;  Connaught  House. 
163/4  Strand 
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The  hats  of  misty  hairbriiJ 
in  petal-like  layers  repeat  thfl 
pale  yellow  of  the  dresses.  A| 
you  made  up  the  $40  difference  small  butterfly  boy  hovers  at  tr|fr 
on  your  expense  account.  Well,  back.  —  Antigo  (Wis.)  71 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild  Journal. 
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Read  this  United  Press  dispatch 
of  June  21 .  1955! 


IHSIS 


UPAll  - - - - - 

URGENT 

1ST  LEAD  U.  N. 

BY  PETER  HAYES 

milTED  PRESS  STAFF  CORRESPONDENT 

SAN  FRAtJCiSCO,  JUNE  21. —(UP)— RUSSIAN  FOREIGN  MINISTER  V.  M. 

MOLOTOV  PASSED  UP  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  ANNIVERSARY  CONCLAVE  THIS 
AFTERNOON  FOR  SOME  BEHIND-THE-SCENES  WOOING  OF  THE  NEAR  AND  MIDDLE 
EASTERN  NATIONS. 

FOR  THE  SECOND  STRAIGHT  DAY,  THE  STIFF-BACKED  SOVIET  BIG  WHEEL 
HELD  COURT  IN  HIS  RENTED  HILLSBOROUGH  MANSION  WITH  DELEGATES 
FROM  THE  NEAR  EAST— MAKING  IT  OBVIOUS  THAT  HE  IS,  FOR  REASONS 
OF  HIS  Ol^I,  TRYniG  HARD  TO  WIN  FAVOR  WITH  THE  ARAB  NATIONS. 

TOMORROW,  HIS  CAMPAIGN  SWITCHES  TO  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  WHEN  HE 
PLAYS  HOST  TO  SELIM  SARPER,  THE  PERMANENT  U.N.  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  TURKEY-— THE  EASTERN  ANCHOR  OF  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  DEFENSE 
RING. 

TODAY’S  GUESTS  AT  THE  TIGHTLY-GUARDED  CAPITALIST-OWNED  MANSION 
WERE  MAHMOUD  FAWZI  AND  KHALID  EL-AZEM,  RESPECTIVELY  THE  FOREIGN 
MINISTERS  OF  EGYPT  AND  SYRIA.  THE  TWO  DELEGATES  FROM  THE  HOT 
SPOT  ARAB  COUNTRIES  ARRIVED  AT  THE  RUSSIAN  RESIDENCE  BY  SPECIAL 
MOTORCADE  AND  REMAINED  CLOSETED  FOR  NEARLY  TWO  HOURS  WITH  THE 
NUMBER  THREE  MAN  OF  ALL  THE  RUSSIANS. 

YESTERDAY,  ALMOST  UNNOTICED  IN  THE  EXCITEMENT  OF  OPENING 
DAY  AND  THE  PRESENCE  OF  PRESIDENT  EISENHOl'/ER  AT  THE  UN  SESSION, 

MOLOTOV  PLAYED  LUNCHEON  HOST  TO  TWO  OTHER  NEAR  EASTERN 
REPRESENTATIVES.  THEY  WTRE  SEIFUL  ISLAM  ALHASSAN,  PRINCE  OF  YEMEN, 

AND  SHEIKH  ASAD  AL-FAOIH  OF  SAUDI  ARABIA,  BOTH  WEARING  THE  FKOWING 
ROoE.^  • 

j^O^THE>^^^^TOO^^^RE^PP^IN  ^  SPRAWLING  SPANISH-TYPE  VILLA  FOR  A  _ 
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220  EAST  42’’°  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


THE  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO. 


OTTAWA,  ILL.  MARKET 


LOCATION :  The  Fox  and  Illinois  rivers  meet  near  Ottawa, 


III.  in  LaSalle  County.  This  river  port  is  a  shipping  center 
for  grain  on  the  Lakes-to-Gulf  Deep  Waterway. 

POPULATION ;  Ottawa  city  lone  (ABC)  19,S80.  City  and 
retail  trading  area  53,045  (ABC  1950  census). 


EMPLOYMENT:  Approximately  4,000  workers  are  employed 


in  safety  auto  glass,  silica  sand,  plastic  fabric,  gym  equip¬ 
ment,  mining. 


WffiOU^CES_A_^ALES^  Savings  deposits  in  excess  of  310 
million  and  annual  retail  sales  of  335  million  in  the  city. 


NEWSPAPER :  One  daily,  evening  paper,  THE  OTTAWA 


REPUBLICAN-TIMES,  serves  the  area  with  a  circulation 
of  12.500. 


An  Allen-Klapp  man  contacts  the  trade  in 
this  area  regularly.  He  knows  the  market. 


fttpr*s*nf/ng  Tke  Middlewett  Newspaper  List 


A  PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERING  APPROACH 

TO  PRINTING  PRODUCTION  EFFICIENCY 


.  .  .  planned  to  meet  your  requirements  while  reliev¬ 
ing  your  mechanical  staff  of  layout  and  construction 
problems. 


OUR  SERVICES 

Investigations  of  plant  sites 
Analysis  of  existing  operations 
Reports  on  layouts  and  estimates  of  costs 
for  new  departments,  plant  additions  and 
new  plants 

Complete  plans  and  specifications 
Procurement  of  materials  and  equipment 
Supervision  of  construction 
and  equipment  installation 


As  Professional  Engineers  we  serve  our  clients  in  all  phases 
of  the  program,  including  preliminary  planning,  depart¬ 
ment  layouts  and  building  design.  During  construction  w'e 
represent  the  client  as  Supervisors  of  Construction  and 
Equipment  Installation. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 


OOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


l^au  ^twin  J  C^oii 
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THE 

ALLEN-KLAPP  CO. 

ESTABLISHED^IN  1903 

CMICAaO 

■ANDOkPN  t-tATt 

■uaiAf  Hill  i-aasi  ;  raiam  s-otat 

SAN  PSANCISCO 

sum*  1-S40t 

ITH  HIS  ACCOUNT  of  winning  press  freedom  in  Puerto  Rico 
a  half  century  ago,  Hobart  S.  Bird,  82.  of  New  York,  won 
Reader's  Digest  $2,5(X)  “First  Person”  Award  for  September 
His  article  omits  one  of  his  best  remembered  experiences  b 
San  Juan.  One  day  in  1900  he  received  from  New  York  a  two. 
word  cablegram  saying  “Sullivan  dead.”  That  meant,  to 
John  L.  Sullivan,  former  heavyweight  champion,  had  died 
Drawing  on  almanacs  and  his  imagination,  the  editor  wrote  i 
lengthy  account  of  Sullivan’s  career,  describing  grief  in  sports 
circles,  published  it  under  huge  headlines.  It  wasn’t  until  .Ne« 
York  newspapers  arrived  10  days  later  that  Mr.  Bird  learned 
the  dead  Sullivan  was  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  of  Gilbert  and  Snl- 
livan  fame.  The  newspaper  never  corrected  the  error  and  there 
was  never  any  complaint  from  any  subscriber.  Incidental^, 
speaking  of  errors,  the  name  of  the  publisher  of  Power  ii 
Shelton  Fisher,  of  course — and  not  Foster  as  chronicled  hat 

Meandering  Mail 

The  long  way  around  is  the  short  way  home  sometiaei 
for  mailed  newspapers.  In  proof  that  their  Forney  (Texia) 
Messenger  not  only  is  well  read  but  well  traveled,  Mr.  and  Mb. 
R.  D.  McCain  write: 

**We  publish  our  paper  and  put  it  in  the  postoffice  Thandof 
niitht.  A  bundle  of  papers  RoinK  to  Talty,  just  six  miles  ftm 
here,  stays  in  the  local  postoffice  overninht  and  leaves  Fomev  ii 
4:30  Friday  afternoon.  But  then  it  Roes  westward  to  DsIIm. 
spends  the  niRht  there  and  Saturday  Roes  eastward  to  Terrell  for 
a  quiet  weekend  before  beinR  sent  westward  to  Talty  MoadiT 
morninR.” 

And  columnist  Robert  Sylvester  records  in  the  New  York 
Daily  News: 

“AmonR  the  many  touRh  things  in  the  life  of  an  CMtcri 
Long  Island  fisherman  is  what  he  has  to  do  to  get  the  Sag  Hvim 
ExprenK.  The  Express  publishes  every  Thursday  in  Sag  Hirbtr, 
which  is  seven  miles  from  East  Hampton  and  20-odd  miles  fiou 
Montauk.  But  to  get  to  East  Hampton,  even,  the  papers  trsvd 
some  220  miles.  They  are  shipped  to  a  distributor  in  New  Ysd 
and  then  routed  bark  with  a  layover  at  Jamaica,  yet.  SometkM* 
they  don’t  get  to  East  Hampton  until  Monday.  And  since  th 
Express  is  the  only  paper  with  the  local  tide  tables,  the  WahoK 
usually  drive  into  Sag  Harbor  to  get  one  for  the  weekend.” 

Vital  Statistics 

My  ex -associate  on  the  ex-Nete  York  Sun,  David  Snell,  iio« 
an  assistant  editor  of  Life,  and  Dixie  Oliver,  Pleto  York  WorU- 
Telegram  &  Sun  food  editor,  were  married.  .  .  .  Frank  Coniifl 
columned  in  the  Aeie  York  Journal- American  under  head  si 
“Only  6  More  for  a  Ball  Team!”:  “Unto  me  this  day  in  Soolk- 
ampton  Hospital  is  born  a  son,  a  pinkish  blob  of  humanity  «ko 
immediately  showed  his  solidarity  with  the  old  man  by  holleriaf 
loudly  for  a  drink.  Request  being  granted,  he  straightaway  weal 
to  sleep,  another  characteristic  which  should  help  identify  him 
for  contest  on  the  quiz  joust  ‘From  Here  to  Maternity.’  Monuu 
is  doing  fine,  thank  you,  although  I  expect  a  few  tacky  momeaO 
when  1  inform  her  of  the  name  chosen  for  this,  our 'third  MR. 
Try  it  trippingly  on  the  tongue  and  you  are  bound  to  appreeiatr 
its  fine  euphonious  charm:  Rocco  Arcaro  Cortatowsky  Uonniff. 
Actually,  the  name  is  Frank  Jr.  .  .  .  Robert  O.  Lodmell  obsenrd 
his  10th  anniversary  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Lake  Wdt> 
(Fla.)  Daily  Highlander  with  a  column  about  his  newspaper'i 
responsibility  as  a  public  institution. 

ISetvsnten^s  Books 

Delos  W.  Lovelace,  who  used  to  be  one  of  my  bosses  as  assisiul 
city  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  has  written  another  good  book.  This 
one,  appealing  especially  to  boys,  is  “That  Dodger  Horse,”  a  Minnesota 
farm  story  (.Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.)  .  .  .  Holt  is  publishing  three  books 
this  Fall  by  newsmen.  One  is  a  novel,  “The  Wonderful  Way,"  hr 
Frank  A.  Clarvoe,  associate  editor,  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  N’ews-Prta. 
Another  is  “Jesse  H.  Jones:  The  Man  and  the  Statesman,”  by  Bascoo 
Timmons,  Washington  correspondent  for  the  Houston  Chronicle  ami 
other  papers.  The  third  is  “Do  I  Make  Myself  Clear?”,  an  expose 
what  politicians  really  mean  by  the  things  they  say,  with  Arthur 
Hadley,  former  Newsweek  White  House  correspondent,  as  author,  iw 
Jim  Berryman,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  cartoonist  for  the  Washingus 
Star,  as  illustrator. 
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LONG  ISLAND! 


WHERE  MACY’S  ME 


ETS  GIMBEL’S  .  .  . 


MACY'S— ROOSEVELT  FIELD,  L.  I.  130  Acre  Shopping  Center 


GIMBEL'S-GREEN  ACRES,  L.  I.  69  Acre  Shopping  Center 


LONG  ISLAND  DAILY  PRESS 

261,89S 


.  . .  Like  a  swarm  ot  happy  bees  around  a  busy  hive  the 
parade  of  famous  name  retailers  to  Long  Island* 
seems  unending! 

Bloomingdale's,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Gimbel's,  Macy's, 

B.  Altman,  Klein's,  Arnold  Constable,  Lane's,  Saks  34th, 

J.  C.  Penney,  First  National  Food  Stores,  Penn  Fruit,  and  Food 
Fair— to  nome  a  few— have  opened  or  are  planning  one  or 
more  major-sized  stores  in  fabulous  new  shopping  centers 
thot  are  star-studding  ever-growing  Long  Island* 

Gertz,  Long  Island's  own  "native  son"  with  its  huge  parent 
store  in  Jamaica,  and  its  branch  store  in  Flushing  will 
soon  open  a  big  modern  department  store  in  the  new 
110  acre  Hicksville  Shopping  Center. 

Supporting  this  vast  influx  of  retail  establishments  is  Long 
Island's  tremendous  population  with  an  increase  of  29%  since 
1950.  The  Long  Island*  population  now  totals  over 
3,200,000  and  actually  exceeds  the  population  of  Manhattan 
by  over  1,000,000. 

The  combined  circulation  of  New  York  City  newspapers— on 
Long  Island*  has,  unlike  retailers,  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  Long  Island's  population  growth. 

Significantly  the  circulation  of  the  Long  Island  Press  and  Long 
Island  Star-Journal,  experienced  in  filling  the  reading  needs 
of  Long  Islanders,  grows  faster  than  population,  showing 
a  combined  increase  in  circulation  of  42%  since  1950,  Small 
wonder  that  these  Department  Store  and  Chain  Store 
Giants  are  running  their  largest  advertising  programs 
in  these  papers. 

The  Long  Island  Press  and  the  Long  Island  Star-Journal  with 
the  largest  circulation  in  their  history  now  have 
a  combined  circulation  of; 
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editorial 


Madison  Avenue  Boys 

A  GREAT  profession— one  that  is  vitally  important  to  the  continued 
well-being  of  our  nation’s  economy— is  being  slurred  and  ridi¬ 


culed  almost  daily  in  the  Presidential  campaign  battle.  It  could  do 
irreparable  harm. 

Some  smart  politicians  decided  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  at¬ 
tack  their  opponents  as  being  lame  brains  not  able  to  conduct  their 
own  campaigns,  and  for  calling  in  experts  in  the  merchandising  and 
sale  of  ideas  and  products  to  help  them.  It  isn’t  the  first  time  adver¬ 
tising  men  and  advertising  agencies  have  handled  political  accounts, 
but  this  is  the  first  time  that  “the  Madison  Avenue  boys”  have  been 
the  target  of  sneering  references  for  their  efforts. 

The  unfortunate  part  is  that  only  a  small  segment  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  industry  is  involved  in  this  work,  and  yet  there  is  a  reckless, 
destructive  use  of  the  political  smear  against  advertising  and  adver¬ 
tising  men  per  se. 

Many  people  never  have  and  never  will  understand  the  true 
role  advertising  plays  in  maintaining  and  furthering  high  living  stand¬ 
ards  in  this  country.  They  do  not  realize  that  advertising  makes  it 
possible  for  them  to  have  large  comprehensive  newspapers,  multicolor 
magazines,  continuing  radio  and  television  entertainment.  'They  do 
not  know  that  advertising  sells  merchandise  in  great  quantity  enabling 
industrial  wheels  to  keep  moving  thus  providing  more  and  more  jobs. 
And  yet,  through  the  years  there  has  developed  a  certain  confidence 
in  the  truthfulness  of  advertising  because  of  the  endless  efforts  of 
leaders  in  that  field  to  make  it  so.  Exceptions,  fortunately,  are  in  the 
minority. 

If  the  political  smear  destroys  to  any  extent,  which  it  now  threat¬ 
ens  to  do,  this  confidence  in  the  advertising  profession,  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  products  it  creates  and  the  manufacturers  or  retailers  it  repre¬ 
sents,  the  American  people  will  be  the  losers  because  of  its  depress¬ 
ing  effect  on  sales  and  therefore  on  the  entire  economy. 

Advertising  techniques  have  been  used  before  successfully  to  sell 
ideas.  There  is  no  reason  why  political  parties  should  not  utilize  the 
ability  and  experience  that  is  available.  Both  the  Democrats  and  Re¬ 
publicans  are  doing  so.  The  smears  are  uncalled  for  and  unjustified. 


Jurisdictiona I  Figh  ts 


^  I  ■’HE  International  Typographical  Union  continues  to  rattle  its 
sabers  in  the  fight  for  jurisdiction  over  new  methods  of  composi¬ 
tion  which  is  looming  between  ITU,  the  lithographers  and  the  photo¬ 
engravers.  With  talk  of  strikes  entering  the  discussion  it  appears  that 
newspapers  can  only  be  the  losers.  The  appeal  of  ITU  officers  for  a 
multi-million  dollar  defense  fund  does  not  presage  a  quiet  future. 

The  advantages  of  some  of  the  new  photographic  composing 
methods  are  two-fold  in  that  they  are  supposed  to  produce  at  greater 
speeds  and  can  be  operated  by  trained  twists.  One  of  these  promised 
benefits,  so  important  in  stopping  spiralling  production  costs,  would 
be  automatically  sacrificed  if  present  unions  succeed  in  imposing 
their  present  high  wage  scales  for  operators  of  the  new  machines. 

Jurisdiction  can  mean  one  of  two  things  in  this  instance.  It  can 
permit  the  old-line  unions  to  take  over  complete  control  of  the  new 
techniques  with  former  printers,  for  instance,  operating  them  at 
present  scales.  In  this  case,  the  introduction  of  new  methods  will  be 
retarded  until  substantial  savings  are  proven  in  the  changeover. 

Or,  the  old-line  imions  could  embrace  the  new  operators  in  a 
different  category  with  a  different  scale  based  on  the  work  involved. 
This  would  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  newspaper  industry  and 
all  its  employes  by  providing  the  full  advantages  of  cheaper  and 
faster  reproduction. 
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letters 

RATIONALIZED  TV 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  SeptemlxT  1 
editorial  on  “Disillusionment  With  TV” 
prompted  this  writer  to  remember  a  bit  of 
rationalizing  he  was  doing  during  conven¬ 
tion  time  in  Chicago  and  San  Francisco: 
(Note:  It  was  usually  done  when  the  T\’ 
and  I  came  face  to  face  in  the  evening.) 

I  paraphrase  my  rationalized  cogitations: 

“If  I  tune  it  in  ...  rU  have  to  listen 
to  a  mass  of  trivial  notes,  comments  and 
observations.  I’U  probably  get  sleepy  on  top 
of  that  .  .  .  brides  .  .  .  there  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  much  going  on  anyway  .  .  . 
as  far  as  the  floor  goes  in  any  event.  I 
can  read  about  it  in  the  morning  papers 
and  simultaneously  get  all  the  information 
without  the  trimmings  .  .  .  besides  I’d 
rather  have  the  columnists  tell  me  about 
it  anyway.” 

Ted  Shumeyeo 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


COMMEROALS  CUT  OUT 

To  THE  Editor:  That  excellent  Texas 
survey  (Page  15,  E&P,  Aug.  25)  rompar- 
ing  newspapers  and  TV  missed  one  im¬ 
portant  angle:  The  ^wing  use  of  remote 
control  devices  by  which  the  listener  can— 
and  usually  does— cut  out  the  commercial 
without  having  to  rise  from  his  chair. 

Around  the  San  Francisco  area  about 
25%  of  TV  sets  seem  to  be  equipped  with 
these  devices,  and  their  number  is  growing. 
It  seems  to  me  this  factor  should  be  taken 
into  account  in  any  survey. 

Further:  Remote  control  devices  are 
usually  found  on  the  sets  owned  by  upper 
income  groups  —  people  with  money  to 
spend. 

Jim  M.^rshall 

Old  Time  Reporter, 

Los  Altos,  Calif. 

Q  &  A  CORRECTION 

To  THE  Editor:  We  are  in  possession 
of  a  copy  of  Editor  &  Pubusher  for  June 
30,  1956  and  have  read  with  considerable 
interest  your  Question  and  Answer  Column 
which  deals  with  the  subject  of  Mechanical 
Dept.  Flooring. 

Under  An.swer  3,  we  were  quite  sur¬ 
prised  to  read  “Stereotype— Wood  block  ex¬ 
cept  where  heavy  loads  are  transported 
then  use  steel  plates  imbedded  in  concrete. 
These  are  call^  ‘Stel-Con.’  The  agent  for 
these  plates  is  Flash  Stone  Company,  121 
N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn.”  This 
statement  is  incorrect  and  we  strongly 
object  to  the  following:  “Stel-Con.” 
STELCON  is  our  trade  name  for  all  of  the 
products  of  Stelcon  Industrial  Floors,  Inc., 
and  is  spelled  STELCON. 

Your  statement  is  incorrect  also  in  that, 
instead  of  the  Flash  Stone  Company,  Ralph 
V.  Rulon  Inc.  of  3900  North  Second  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  are  our  dealers  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  that  area. 

Stelcon  Anchor  Plates  are  manufactured 
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for  us  by  the  Armco  Drainage  &  Metal 
Products,  Inc.,  Division  of  Armco  Steel 
Corporation,  and  have  been  manufactured 
by  them  for  us  for  the  past  15  years.  In 
the  early  stage  the  marketing  and  sales  pro¬ 
gram  was  handled  by  the  Armco  organiz;i- 
tion  itself,  and  at  that  time  Flash  Stone  was 
Armco’s  representative  in  the  Philadelphia 
area.  In  the  past  several  years,  however, 
this  situation  has  changed  considerably. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Flash  Stone  is 
now  the  manufacturer  and  supplier  of  prod¬ 
ucts  on  the  market  which  arc  competitive 
with  Stelcon. 

Franos  J.  McNamara 
Stelcon  Industrial  Floors,  Inc. 

New  York  City 

TV  POLICY 

To  THE  Editor:  As  far  as  my  organiza¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  it  is  our  policy  not  to 
have  staff  members  in  Washington  appear 
for  pay  on  any  network  television  programs. 
The  same  alM  applies  to  local  television 
programs  in  our  various  cities. 

Jame-s  S.  Copley 

The  Copley  Press,  Inc. 

Aurora,  Ill. 

•  •  • 

(This  is  an  additional  comment  on  the 
survey  of  newspaper  policy  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  August  11  issue— Ed.) 

APPRENTICE  TESTING 

To  THE  Editor:  Because  of  several  years 
experience  let  me  state  there  is  real  value 
in  using  free  testing  by  State  Employment 
Services  for  apprentices.  This  letter  is 
drawn  forth  by  the  article  in  your  Sept.  8 
issue  that  the  Brush-Moore  Newspapers  arc 
beginning  use  of  such  service  for  apprentice 
selection  on  a  couple  of  their  newspapers. 

As  we  do  not  have  an  organized  shop 
with  standard  apprentice  examinations  in 
the  composing  room,  the  free  testing  serv¬ 
ice  at  the  State  Employment  Office  tests 
for  spelling,  accuracy,  general  intelligence 
and  one  or  two  other  things  in  addition  to 
mechanical  and  manual  dexterity. 

The  first  apprentice  chosen  by  such 
testing  was  a  young  man  that  our  me¬ 
chanical  superintendant  said  afterwards  he 
never  would  have  picked  himself.  But, 
after  the  apprentice  had  been  with  us 
several  montns,  the  MS  said  he  had  never 
seen  an  apprentice  who  learned  more 
quickly.  “He  seems  to  move  slowly,  but 
every  move  he  makes  counts,”  he  said  of 
the  slow  moving  boy  whom  he  would 
not  have  originally  hired  without  the  test 
because  of  that  very  slowness. 

Prior  to  using  tests  for  ^prentices  we 
had  been  using  them  for  omce  help  quite 
satisfactorily.  For  some  positions,  we  com¬ 
bine  what  is  done  by  the  free  employment 
service  with  additional  testing  material 
supplied  by  one  of  the  commercial  testing 
concerns. 

Talbot  Patrick 

Editor  and  Publisher, 

Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Herald 
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How  one  advertising  agency 
makes  sure  its  clients  get  results 

There  are  no  “ands,”  “ifs”  or  “huts”  in  mail-order 
advertising.  “When  you  have  clients  with  record  cards 
showing  actual  sales  each  advertisement  produces,  you 
are  very  careful  not  only  about  the  kind  of  copy  you 
run,  but  ivhere  you  run  it.” 


Mr.  Schwab  believes  that  in  The  Times  “there  is  a 
definite  relation  between  seeing  and  believing.  The 
Times  policy  of  presenting  news  with  frankness  and 
honesty  has  evidently  developed  an  unusual  reader 
trust  in  all  advertising  appearing  in  its  pages.” 


That’s  Victor  O.  Schwab  talking,  president  of  Schwab 
and  Beatty,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising  agency  which 
has  been  specializing  in  mail-order  for  28  years. 


Since  1930,  Schwab  and  Beatty  has  placed  almost 
5,000,000  lines  of  advertising  in  The  New  York  Times 
. . .  equivalent  to  more  than  2,000  full-size  newspaper 
pages. 


Why  this  concentration  in  The  New  York  Times? 


“It  can  be  summed  up  in  one  word— sales,”  explains 
Mr.  Schwab.  “Not  possible  sales  or  estimated  sales  . . . 
actual,  traceable,  dollars-and-cents  sales  that  we  know 
are  made  directly  from  advertising.” 


Perhaps  you’re  not  concerned  with  direct  results  as  is 
the  mail-order  advertiser.  But  no  matter  how  long- 
range  your  approach,  you  want  your  advertising  to 
produce.  It’s  logical  to  assume,  too,  that  a  medium 
producing  for  mail-order  advertisers  year  after  year 
can  do  the  same  for  you. 

That’s  why  it’s  a  good  and  profitable  idea  to  keep 
The  New  York  Times  at  the  top  of  your  list  .  .  .  year 
after  year. 


Netb  IJork  Simw 


**AU  the  New  ThaVs  Fit  to  Print* 

For  37  years  first  in  advertising  in  the  world’s  first  market 
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the  spot  news  paper  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  fields 


ITU  Asserts  Jurisdiction 
Over  New  Print  Processes 


Union  Hits  Labor  ‘Raiding,’ 
Considers  $5,000,000  Defense 


l^ocal  Committees 
The  convention  adopte<l  two 
other  proposals  designed  to 
stimulate  organizational  efforts 


Frank  Ford  Heads 
S-H  Alliance 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Frank  R.  Ford,  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  News  for  the 
last  five  years,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper  Alliance,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Walker  Stone, 
Scripps-Howard  editor-in-chief. 


Colorado  Springs 
The  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  this  week  acted  to 
assert  its  jurisdiction  over  new 
printing  processes  and  to  halt 
^raiding”  by  other  labor  organ- 
Ritions. 

R  At  the  same  time  union  of- 
Scers  were  advancing  a  propos¬ 
al  to  expand  the  defense  fund 
^  a  minimum  floor  of  $5,000,- 
5100.  Action  on  this  was  effected 
^ter  E&P  went  to  press. 

^  Attention  at  opening  sessions 
was  focused  upon  the  defense 
fond  and  problems  created  by 
jaew  printing  processes  arising 
I  in  the  industry.  Delegates  were 
iwamed  that  the  ITU  must  seek 
I  to  assert  its  jurisdiction  over 
these  processes. 

Up  to  Ten  .Millions 

The  move  to  increase  the  de¬ 
fense  fund,  backed  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  President  Wood¬ 
ruff  Randolph,  would  hike  the 
present  assessment  of  on 

total  earnings  of  all  active 
members  to  1  '4  % .  It  would 
remain  in  effect  for  three 
months  after  the  fund  reaches 
110,000,000,  then  would  be  sus- 
pemled  until  the  balance  fell 
below  the  $5,000,000  minimum. 

The  present  minimum  is 
$500,000.  The  ’2  %  assessment 
raises  about  $200,000  monthly, 
which  ITU  officials  assert  isn’t 
enough  to  meet  needs. 

Should  the  proposal  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  convention,  it 
still  would  have  to  be  submitted 
to  the  general  membership  as  a 
referendum.  Similar  proposals 
have  been  rejected  by  the  mem¬ 
bership  in  past  years. 

Mr.  Randolph,  in  an  opening 
speech,  expressed  disappoint¬ 
ment  that  the  increases  had  not 
been  approved  and  declared  that 
the  choice  made  now  may  de¬ 
termine  the  survival  of  the 
union.  He  blamed  the  failure  of 
l>aUy  News  Digests,  established 
by  the  ITU  to  compete  with 
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non-union  newspapers,  on  “in¬ 
ternal  sabotage.” 

Union  leaders,  he  said,  must 
“live  up  to  the  spirit,  as  well 
as  the  letter,”  of  union  law. 

By-Law  Change 

Delegates  to  the  fiSth  con¬ 
vention  of  the  ITU,  unanimous¬ 
ly  adopted  a  bylaws  amendment 
calling  for  effective  counter 
measures  when  other  printing 
trades  unions  invade  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  ITU. 

The  amendment  invites  other 
printing  trades  unions  to  settle 
juri.sdictional  differences  peace¬ 
fully  and  fairly.  But,  the  ITU 
committee  on  laws  pointed  out 
it  also  “provides  a  blueprint  for 
action  that  will  aid  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  rightful  jurisdiction 
and  job  opportunities  of  ITU 
members  if  peaceful  .settlement 
of  differences  proves  to  be  im¬ 
possible.”  Delegates  also  ap¬ 
prove*!  a  change  to  authorize 
the  executive  board  to  make 
“separate”  agreements  with 
other  international  unions  apart 
from  existing  agreements  with 
organizations  affiliated  in  the 
International  Allied  Printing 
Trades  Associations. 

President  Woodruff  Randolph 
explained  that  this  will  permit 
the  council  to  seek  separate 
agreements  with  organizations 
such  as  the  Amalgamated 
Lithographers  Union,  which  is 
not  affiliated  with  the  Printing 
Trades  Association. 

He  said  that  since  1944  the 
Council  has  sought  supplemen¬ 
tary  agreements  with  other  as¬ 
sociation  affiliates  but  has  been 
rebuffed. 

Delegates  expressed  concern 
that  a  jurisdictional  fight  in 
Seattle  may  be  a  forerunner  of 
similar  future  moves  elsewhere 
in  the  nation.  The  ITU  and 
Amalgamated  Lithographers  are 
contesting  before  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  over 
jurisdiction  for  a  group  of  em¬ 
ployes  doing  pasteup  work. 

for  September  15,  1956 


through  establishment  of  local 
union  organizational  committees 
and  standing  committees  on 
new  processes.  The  .standing 
committees  will  compile  infor¬ 
mation  on  local  conditions  and 
plan  instruction  courses  in  all 
new  printing  and  mail  processes. 

This  step  is  “imperative  if 
we  are  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
new  processes,”  the  committee 
on  laws  reported. 

Delegates  rejected  a  number 
of  propo.sals  intended  to  liberal¬ 
ize  union  pensions,  including  a 
plan  for  pension  payments  for 
ITU  officers  and  employes. 

Several  delegates  urged  that 
at  least  some  of  the  pension 
problems  should  be  solved 
through  local  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  rather  than  through  the 
ITU. 

A  resolution  asking  reversal 
of  an  Internal  Revenue  Depart¬ 
ment  ruling  that  ITU  pension 
income  is  taxable  was  adopted. 
The  ruling  was  placed  in  effect 
in  1954  after  the  pensions  had 
been  non-taxable  for  19  previ¬ 
ous  years. 

San  Francisco  was  selecte*! 
site  of  the  1958  convention.  The 
1957  sessions  will  he  in  New 
York  City. 

Legal  .\spects 

Legal  aspects  of  problems 
arising  from  new  printing  proc¬ 
esses  were  discussed  by  Ger¬ 
hard  P.  Van  Arkel  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  counsel  for  the  ITU. 

Mr.  Van  Arkel  assured  dele¬ 
gates  that  the  ITU  will  never 
oppose  the  introduction  of  these 
processes  within  the  industry, 
but  he  said  the  union  must  seek 
to  assert  its  jurisdiction  over 
them.  These  solutions  must  be 
effected  solely  within  the  union, 
without  inteiwention  by  the 
government  or  any  other  out¬ 
side  party,  he  said. 

Mr.  Randolph  had  touched  on 
the  problem,  asserting  that  at 
least  three  other  organizations 
are  “trying  to  kick  us  on  the 


SHNA  headquarters  are  in  this 
city. 

Mr.  Ford,  56,  has  been  with 
S-H  31  years  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen, 
managing  editor  and  editor  of 
the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press, 
and  as  editor  in  San  Francisco. 

Albert  M.  Colegrove,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  S.F.  News 
since  April,  will  continue  in 
that  capacity. 

shins”  and  attempting  to  take 
over  the  paste-makeup  field.  He 
li.sted  these  as  the  lithogra- 
p  h  e  r  s  ,  photo-engraving  and 
pressmen’s  unions. 

However,  Ed  Goshen,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
for  the  U.S.  Department  of  I^a- 
bor,  told  delegates  he  is  certain 
the  ITU  will  master  the  inno¬ 
vations  of  new  machines  and 
printing  processes. 

■Mr.  Goshen  said  not  only  ap¬ 
prentices  but  journeyman  mem¬ 
bers  must  be  trained  in  new 
developments.  “You  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  maintaining 
your  jurisdiction  in  composing 
rooms  if  you  continue  to  train 
your  members  in  the  new  devel¬ 
opments,”  he  said.  “Possession 
is  90%  of  the  law.” 

A  total  of  150  propositions 
were  submitted  for  convention 
action  but  most  drew  unfavor¬ 
able  committee  action  or  were 
withdrawn.  By  the  end  of  the 
.second  day  only  five  minor  pro¬ 
posals  were  enacted. 

Seattle  Case 

Mr.  Van  Arkel  recounted  the 
Seattle  case: 

“This  year,  in  Seattle,  the 
Amalgamated  Lithographers 
filed  with  the  Labor  Board  a 
petition  for  an  election  among 
a  group  of  employes  and  in 
their  description  of  the  appro¬ 
priate  bargaining  unit  they  in¬ 
cluded  those  persons  doing 
makeup  work. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Newspaper  Ads  Enter 
Presidential  Campaign 


Newspaper  advertising  en¬ 
tered  the  Presidential  campaigrn 
this  week. 

In  New  York,  Eugene  B. 
Kummel,  vicepresident,  Nor¬ 
man,  Craig  and  Kummel,  the 
advertising  agency  handling  the 
account  of  the  National  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Committee,  revealed 
that  newspaper  copy  has  been 
prepared  and  will  be  used  on 
behalf  of  the  Stevenson-Kefau- 
ver  ticket. 

This  was  the  first  time  either 
party  had  announced  national 
use  of  newspapers.  All  advance 
publicity  has  concerned  TV  and 
radio  exclusively. 


‘No  Knowledge’ 


Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  agency  for  the  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Committee,  had 
“no  knowledge”  of  any  news¬ 
paper  plans,  referring  queries 
to  A.  T.  Goulding,  in  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  Washington  office.  Mr. 
Goulding  said  the  Republicans 
would  not  buy  any  national 
newspaper  space,  but  told  of  a 
series  of  11  advertisements  be¬ 
ing  distributed  to  1,800  daily 
newspapers  for  local  sponsor¬ 
ship.  Mats  will  be  available  on 
order.  The  first  copy,  dealing 
with  “Register  &  Vote”  went 
out  this  week.  It  will  be  followed 
by  10  others,  the  theme  of 
which  will  be  “Messages  from 
the  President.”  Distribution  of 
the  same  advertisements  to 
7,000  weeklies  for  similar  local 
sponsorship  is  being  considered, 
Mr.  Goulding  said. 

Harry  Harding,  who  heads 
up  the  group  supervising  the 
Citizens  for  Eisenhower  account 
at  Young  &  Rubicam,  said  this 
week  that  as  yet  there  is  no 
plan  to  use  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  The  Citizens  have  bought 
an  hour  show  on  TV  for  Elec¬ 
tion  Day  eve.,  two  %  hour 
shows,  and  10  five  minute  spots. 


the  “element  of  surprise”  was 
essential  in  political  campaigns. 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson  opened 
the  radio-TV  campaign  Sept. 
13  with  a  half-hour  simulcast 
on  three  TV  networks  and  fbur 
radio  networks,  when  he  ad¬ 
dressed  a  fund-raising  dinner 
in  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Mr.  Kum¬ 
mel  said  that  this  broadcast 
represented  the  only  money 
spent  so  far.  The  networks 
have  put  both  parties  on  a 
cash-in-advance  basis,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Elections  Committee  has 
been  informed. 

Walter  Craig  and  Walter 
O’Mara  of  the  N,C&K  staff  su¬ 
pervised  filming  of  a  number  of 
five-minute  TV  spots  at  Mr. 
Stevenson’s  farm  at  Liberty- 
ville.  Ill.  One  of  these  spots 
will  occupy  the  last  five  minutes 
of  The  $64,000  Question  (CBS- 
TV  10-10:30  P.  M.  Tuesday) 
some  time  this  fall.  The  cam¬ 
paign  also  calls  for  44  night¬ 
time  and  45  daytime  five-minute 
spots.  .Additional  half-hour 
Stevenson  addresses  on  radio 
and  TV  networks  are  under 
di.scussion. 

Mr.  Kummel  said  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  how  much  the 
Democratic  National  Commit¬ 
tee  will  spend  on  the  campaign. 
He  explained  his  contract  with 
the  committee  would  not  per¬ 
mit  him  to  divulge  this  infor¬ 
mation  if  he  knew. 


their  experience  in  1952,  are 
prepared  to  reduce  the  costs  of 
preempting  entertainment  pro¬ 
grams  this  year.  Even  so  it  is 
expected  to  add  up  to  $7  million. 

What  the  two  national  com¬ 
mittees  will  spend  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  total  advertis¬ 
ing  investment  by  all  political 
interests.  The  total  has  been 
estimated  to  be  as  high  as 
$100,000,000.  Most  of  it  will 
come  from  state,  county  and 
city  committees  of  the  parties, 
and  not  a  small  share  from 
“friends  of  the  candidates.” 


bower’s  heart  attack.  Sept  2i 
1955.  ' 

‘Pressure  Greater’ 

“In  our  handling  of  the  «. 
count,  we  are  technicians,  not 
politicians,”  Mr.  Kummel  stij. 
“While  working  on  it  is  com. 
parable  to  buying  space  ud 
time  and  producing  advertiw. 
ments  for  a  commercial  «. 
count,  the  pressure  is  mnch 
greater.  It  has  forced  ur  to 
become  much  better  organiad 
than  we  have  ever  been  before. 
All  of  us  are  giving  the  crij. 
paign  our  very  best.  We 
out  to  win.” 


Democratic  .Advertising 


Mr.  Kummel  declared  the 
size  of  the  Democratic  Com¬ 
mittee’s  newspaper  schedule 
would  be  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  money  raised.  He 
expressed  satisfaction  with 
progress  of  fund  raising  ac¬ 
tivities  to  date.  In  addition  to 
buying  both  large  and  small 
newspaper  space,  the  program 
also  calls  for  mats  for  local 
sponsorship.  Small  copy  will 
urge  TV  tune-in.  He  declined 
to  describe  large-space  copy 
already  prepared,  explaining 


Reported  TV’  Budget 

On  September  11  in  Washing¬ 
ton  a  Senate  subcommittee 
policing  1956  political  expendi¬ 
tures  heard  that  both  partie.s 
had  contracted  for  about 
$2,105,000  worth  of  TV  time. 
Of  the  total,  the  Republicans 
were  signed  up  for  $1,207,750 
and  the  Democrats  for 
$1,059,750. 

Providing  this  information 
were  spokesmen  for  the  three 
major  networks.  They  were 
Joseph  A.  McDonald,  treasurer. 
National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany;  Richard  S.  Salant,  vice- 
president,  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company;  and  Ernest  Lee 
Jahncke,  Jr.,  vicepresident, 
American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany. 

These  witnesses  said  that 
when  high-cost  entertainment 
programs  are  thrown  off  the 
air  the  political  sponsors  of 
the  replacements  have  to  foot 
the  bill.  Costs  are  high.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  brought  out  that 
the  networks,  on  the  basis  of 


Newspaper  Copy 

Newspapers  will  get  a  large 
part  of  the  local  advertising. 
An  indication  of  that  antici¬ 
pated  trend  was  forthcoming 
this  week,  when  the  office  of 
Bill  Stone,  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.,  handling  the  New  York 
State  Republican  Committee, 
advised  that  newspapers  would 
definitely  be  used  in  the  state 
campaign. 

“Of  course,  newspapers  will 
play  an  important  part  in  the 
state  campaign ;  everybody 
reads  newspapers,”  Editor  & 
PUBUSHER  was  told. 

Mr.  Kummel,  when  inter¬ 
viewed,  also  reported  he  per¬ 
sonally  had  received  telephone 
calls  about  local  advertising 
from  advertising  agencies  in 
Oklahoma  and  Oregon.  He 
pointed  out  others  in  his  office 
were  undoubtedly  being  similar¬ 
ly  contacted.  Generally  such 
queries  are  referred  to  the 
Democratic  National  Commit¬ 
tee.  He  also  called  attention  to 
the  reactivated  National  Volun¬ 
teers  for  Stevenson  with  which 
his  agency  is  in  close  touch.  The 
volunteers  are  headed  by  Barry 
Bingham,  Louiaville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal. 

All  committees,  local  and 
national,  and  their  advertising 
agencies  are  being  flooded  with 
ideas  and  advertising  sug¬ 
gestions.  Mr.  Kummel  .said  it 
was  the  policy  of  his  agency, 
on  advice  of  legal  counsel,  to 
decline  to  accept  such  volun¬ 
teered  ideas.  They  are  all  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  national  commit¬ 
tee. 


ITU  Convention 

{Continvued  from  page  9) 


“The  breadth  of  their  cUin 
was  illustrated  by  the  testimoBy 
of  their  vicepresident,  Mr.  Sla¬ 
ter,  who  testified  as  a  witn« 
at  the  hearing  in  Seattle,  asd 
when  he  was  asked  about  thar 
claims  as  to  jurisdiction  ortr 
photo-composed  materials  he 
said  this,  and  I  quote:  ‘Wbeni 
piece  of  film  comes  from  s 
photo-setting  machine,  if  there 
is  to  be  pasteup  or  assembling 
done,  we  would  claim  jurisdie- 
tion  over  that.’ 

“As  all  of  you  know,  the 
pasteup  of  photo-composed  ma¬ 
terial  is  the  exact  and  direct 
equivalent  of  the  makeup  of 
hot  metal.  So  for  the  first  tine 
we  find  ourselves  faced  with 
the  problem,  faced  with  a  test 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
l.>abor  Board  will  determine  thl< 
particular  jurisdictional  issue. 
A  hearing  was  held  in  Seattle, 
and  our  brief  is  due  at  the  oxi 
of  this  month.” 


Industry  Practice 
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39  on  Account 


N,C&K  has  39  people,  all 
Democrats,  working  on  the 
Democratic  account.  Under  the 
newspaper  heading  on  the 
chart  are  the  names  of  George 
Coleman,  media  director,  and 
Marty  Prager,  space  buyer. 

Mr.  Kummel  personally  soli¬ 
cited  the  account  from  Paul 
Butler,  chairman  of  the  na¬ 
tional  committee.  By  coincidence 
the  presentation  was  made  the 
day  before  President  Eisen- 


Mr.  Van  Arkel  reported  the 
Seattle  Typographical  Union 
has  an  approved  contract  which 
provides  jurisdiction  over  this 
makeup  work.  He  argued  thst 
it  is  the  practice  of  the  industry 
for  such  work  to  be  done  by  the 
ITU. 

He  warned  that  in  event  of 
an  adverse  decision  by  the 
Labor  Board,  under  terms  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  a  strike 
would  not  be  possible  against 
a  certification  of  the  Board. 
However,  he  said  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  act  to  prevent  the 
ITU  from  going  out  and  or¬ 
ganizing  any  employes  granted 
such  jurisdiction. 

“In  no  sense,  can  any  decision 
of  the  Board,  no  matter  how 
formulated,  restrain  or  impede, 
as  1  see  it,  our  continuing  ef¬ 
fort  to  assert  jurisdiction  over 
these  new  processes,”  said  Mr. 
Van  Arkel. 
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Newspapers  Focus  Attention 
On  Improvement  of  Schools 


More  Money  For  Buildings 
And  Teachers  Is  Advocated 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


Integration  is  far  from  being 
the  only  news  story  concerning 
schools. 

Newspapers  throughout  the 
country  made  that  plain  this 
week.  With  the  opening  of  ses¬ 
sions,  education  editors  began 
focusing  public  attention  on 
other  issues  involved  in  develop¬ 
ing  better  schools. 

In  New  York  these  issues 
were  generally  defined  as  the 
need  for  increased  financial  sup¬ 
port  of  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem,  higher  teacher  salaries, 
general  improvement  in  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  particularly  in  tech¬ 
nological  education,  and  also  in¬ 
creased  attention  toward  bright 
children  who  should  not  be  kept 
back  with  average  or  backward 
pupils. 

Elsewhere  throughout  the 
I  country  there  was  evidence  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  National  Citizens 
Council  for  Better  Schools  that 
newspaper  editors  are  stepping 
up  the  assignment  of  reporting 
school  news  to  keep  their  read¬ 
ers  informed  as  a  means  toward 
solving  the  present  crisis  in 
education. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  com¬ 
plete  roundup  of  all  education 
editors,  but  here  is  a  report  of 
what  a  selected  few  are  doing. 

“Our  job  as  we  see  it  is  to 
get  out  the  best  possible  page  of 
school  news  every  day,”  is  how 
pioneer  Jacob  Jacowitz,  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun, 
phrased  it.  Mr.  Jacowitz,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  old  Sun,  has 
been  doing  just  that  for  more 
than  a  quarter  century.  He  has 
a  staff  of  five  covering  New 
York  schools  from  every  angle. 

Money  and  Integration 

On  the  opening  day  of  school 
Ais  week,  Mr.  Jacowitz  spot¬ 
lighted  the  fact  that  the  New 
York  school  system  was  rear¬ 
ranging  its  curriculum  in  or¬ 
der  to  select  the  brighter  chil¬ 
dren  for  special  attention.  On 
Sept.  12  he  was  able  to  report 
that  in  New  York  with  its 
mixed  population  New  Yorkers 
"don’t  talk  about  school  integra¬ 
tion — they  just  practice  it.”  He 
iocused  attention  of  his  readers 
a  school  with  4.5%  black  and 


55  7o  white  pupils,  who  pay  no 
attention  to  segregation. 

New  York’s  newest  education 
editor,  Sloan  Wilson,  the  au¬ 
thor,  now  heading  the  Herald 
Tribune’s  education  desk,  de¬ 
clared  he  intended  to  hammer 
away  at  what  he  said  were  “the 
two  great  issues  of  today — 
money  for  schools  and  inte¬ 
gration.”  One  of  his  first  big 
stories  was  pegged  on  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education’s  present 
“dreadful  lack  of  financial  sup¬ 
port.”  He  has  planned  for  Sun¬ 
day,  Sept.  16,  a  round-up  of 
expert  opinion  on  current  needs 
for  improved  technological  edu¬ 
cation  in  this  country  to  keep 
pace  with  Russia. 

“Personnel  and  the  quality  of 
teachers  for  our  schools  is  a 
matter  of  finances,”  Mr.  Wilson 
said.  “We  can’t  get  good  enough 
educators  on  annual  salaries  of 
$3,000.” 

A  star  reporter,  Judith  Crist, 
has  been  assigned  to  the  school 
beat  under  Mr.  Sloan,  who  de¬ 
clared  that  “in  covering  the 
city’s  school  system  we  will  take 
up  every  issue  that  needs  to  be 
aired.” 

Dr.  Benjamin  Fine,  New 
York  Times  education  editor, 
wrote  the  front  page  news  story 
from  Louisville  on  the  success¬ 
ful  integration  of  schools  in  that 
leading  Kentucky  city,  then 
moved  on  into  Clay  County.  Dr. 
Fine  has  long  been  a  champion 
of  higher  salaries  for  teachers. 
Yet  he  hasn’t  hesitated  to  rap 
New  York  school  teachers  for 
their  slow-down  on  extra-cur¬ 
ricular  activities.  Dr.  Fine’s  de¬ 
partment  is  continuing  to  cover 
all  outstanding  educational 
problems  on  a  national  basis. 

Exposes  Scandal 

In  Chicago,  a  continuing  story 
handled  by  Ruth  Dunbar,  Sun- 
Times,  is  dealing  with  investi¬ 
gations  of  the  high  cost  of  han¬ 
dling  surplus  food  for  Illinois 
school  lunchrooms.  The  situ¬ 
ation,  revealed  by  the  Sun- 
Times  a  year  ago,  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  Congressional 
investigation  and  is  now  being 
considered  by  a  second  Grand 
Jury.  The  Congressional  investi¬ 


gation  estimated  that  a  contract 
let  without  competitive  bidding 
to  a  down-state  politician’s  firm 
had  cost  $500,000  more  than 
necessary. 

Among  features  Miss  Dunbar 
has  developed  for  her  paper, 
mainly  for  Sunday  use,  have 
been  stories  on  the  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion  planned  for  public  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  in  the 
Chicago  area  during  the  next 
decade;  on  the  decision  of  Mid¬ 
west  colleges  to  require  Col¬ 
lege  Entrance  Examination 
Board  tests  in  1958  for  the 
first  time;  on  a  “confusabet” 
developed  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  to  enable  Johnny’s 
parents  to  see  what  it  feels  like 
to  be  a  first  grader  learning 
how  to  read,  and  finally,  an¬ 
other  feature  on  the  fact  that 
producers  of  intelligence  tests 
are  puzzled  by  the  fact  that 
youngsters,  especially  in  pri¬ 
mary  grades,  are  today  getting 
higher  scores  than  they  used 
to. 

“From  now  on,  we’ll  be  doing 
much  more  on  the  education 
beat,”  Miss  Dunbar  reported. 

‘Back  to  College’ 

Fred  M.  Hechinger,  associate 
publisher,  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Sunday  Herald,  and  president 
of  the  Education  Writers  As¬ 
sociation  on  Sept.  9  edited  a 
special  magazine  supplement  de¬ 
voted  to  the  “Back  to  College” 
theme.  The  tabloid  numbered 
28  pages.  Among  the  features 
were:  “Predictions  on  College 
Futures”;  a  round-up  in  which 
college  deans  discussed  qualities 
of  good  and  bad  students  contri¬ 
buting  to  success  or  failure; 
campus  fashions;  and  hints  for 
freshmen. 

“Depth  reporting”  or  school 
news  has  been  instituted  as 
policy  and  practice  by  the  Derv- 
ver  (Colo.)  Post.  Betty  Jane 
Lee,  education  editor,  advised 
that  her  paper  is  publishing  as 
many  features  as  straight  news 
pieces  on  education.  These  are 
designed  to  show  how  teachers 
and  other  school  officials  func¬ 
tion.  For  instance,  a  recent  fea¬ 
ture  explained  teacher  partici¬ 
pation  in  curriculum  planning. 
The  Post  also  uncovered  a  lack 
of  plans  for  evacuating  schools 
in  emergencies.  Result  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  survey  on  the  local 
school  situation  will  soon  be 
published. 

Noel  Wical,  school  editor, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press,  late  in 


August  authorized  a  three-part 
series  on  his  county’s  1956-57 
school  outlook.  The  county  has 
.32  public  school  districts  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Catholic  and  Luth¬ 
eran  school  systems  and  other 
private  schools.  Their  rocket¬ 
ing  enrollments,  mushrooming 
physical  expansions,  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  staffs  were  all  de¬ 
scribed,  with  analyses  of  some 
of  the  larger  and  more  interest¬ 
ing  problems  and  achievements. 
The  series  called  attention  to 
out-sized  classes,  teacher  short¬ 
ages  and  other  complications, 
such  as  half-day  sessions  and 
make-shift  housing.  Among  the 
housing  difficulties  were  the  use 
of  school  libraries  as  classrooms, 
as  well  as  the  necessary  em¬ 
ployment  of  basement  rooms 
along  with  rented  quarters  in 
church  buildings  and  town  halls. 
The  series  was  tagged  “Back 
to  School.”  The  theme  was  built 
around  the  idea  of  “a  report 
card  to  the  public.” 

Junior  Colleges 

Since  February  1955,  Richard 
P.  Kleeman,  news  editor,  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Tribune,  has 
been  given  the  special  assign¬ 
ment  of  directing  education  re¬ 
porting.  That  assignment  is 
being  continued,  as  a  result  of 
the  joint  thinking  of  Daryle 
Feldmeir,  managing  editor,  and 
Mr.  Kleeman.  At  first  the  plan 
was  originally  scheduled  for 
“one  year  or  more.”  Now  it 
seems  certain  to  continue  at 
least  through  the  middle  of 
1957,  and  possibly  beyond  that. 

“The  most  significant  over¬ 
all  fact  about  the  Tribune’s 
education  coverage  is,  I  think, 
that  we  plan  to  keep  one  per¬ 
son  assigned  to  the  subject  full 
time,  in  addition  to  using  many 
other  staffers  as  needed,”  Mr. 
Kleeman  said. 

Right  now,  for  instance,  Carl 
Rowan  of  the  Tribune’s  staff, 
is  engaged  in  a  major  feature 
project  on  the  American  In¬ 
dians,  which,  of  course,  will  give 
significant  treatment  to  educa¬ 
tion.  The  Tribune  also  plans  to 
institute  a  weekly  column  on 
the  University  of  Minnesota  to 
be  called  “What  Your  Univer¬ 
sity  Does  for  You.” 

One  of  the  first  ventures 
made  by  Mr.  Kleeman  in  the 
field  of  education  news  was  a 
series  of  six  articles  on  the 
“forgotten”  junior  colleges  of 
his  state.  It  dealt  with  Minne¬ 
sota’s  nine  public  junior  col¬ 
leges,  which  are  currently  seek¬ 
ing  state  aid. 

“The  junior  college  has  been 
called  the  most  rapidly-growing 
educational  institution  in  the 
country”,  the  first  article  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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3  Newsmen 
And  Tell  in 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Gambling:  activities  in  the 
resort  town  of  Jackson,  Wyo., 
were  told  in  pictures  and  story 
in  a  local  pa^e  spread  Sept.  10 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
News  and  Telegram. 

The  expose  was  made  by 
three  Deseret  News  staff  mem¬ 
bers  who  made  a  weekend  trip 
to  the  town,  about  275  miles 
from  the  Utah  capital. 

On  Wednesday,  the  governor 
of  Wyoming  asked  impeach¬ 
ment  of  Teton  County  Sheriff 
Olin  Emery.  Attn.  Gen.  George 
Guy  asked  revocation  of  liquor 
licenses  of  four  noted  Jackson 
bars. 

The  expose  was  in  answer  to 
the  firing  of  the  editor  and 
resignation  of  the  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cody  (Wyo.)  En¬ 
terprise  last  month  because  they 
tried  to  do  the  same  type  of 
story.  (E&P,  Sept.  1,  page  12.) 

Bill  Stewart,  editor  of  the 
weekly  Enterprise,  was  roughed 
up  by  two  men  on  Aug.  11 
after  he  was  seen  photograph¬ 
ing  gambling  activity  in  Jack- 
son.  The  men  who  claimed  to 
be  sheriflTs  deputies  held  him 
while  they  burned  the  film  he 
had  exposed.  Keith  Baird, 
general  manager  of  the  Enter¬ 
prise,  who  had  sent  Mr.  Stewart 
to  Jackson,  was  ordered  to  fire 
Mr.  Stewart.  He  followed 
orders  and  then  resigned. 

Owners  of  the  Enterprise  are 
Paul  Stock  and  Glenn  Nielson, 
Wyoming  oilmen. 

Gambling  ostensibly  had  been 
banned  in  Jackson  after  the 
Enterprise  episode. 

Open  Gambling 

But  two  reporters  and  a 
cameraman  of  the  Salt  Lake 
paper  using  a  tiny  camera 
found  that  gambling  wasn’t  too 
well  hidden. 

Inquiries  as  to  where  a  game 
might  be  found  were  met  with 
tongue-in-cheek  answers  that 
“there  isn’t  any  gambling  in 
Jackson.” 

Prowling  around  the  town, 
the  De.seret  News  cameraman 
heard  the  lattle  of  dice  and  the 
call  of  the  croupier  coming  from 
a  small  building  just  off  the 
main  street. 

Contacting  the  two  reporters, 
the  three  men  went  in  the  back 
<loor,  introduced  themselves  — 
but  not  giving  their  occupations 
— and  joined  in  the  games. 

The  cameraman  watched  the 
various  activities  and  recorded 
the  games  on  film  on  the  tiny 


Gamble 

Expose 

Minox. 

Earlier  in  the  week  and  prior 
to  the  trip  to  Jackson,  one  of 
Deseret  News  staffmen  called 
Mr.  Stock  in  Wyoming. 

He  asked  Mr.  Stock  if  the 
story  were  true  and  if  so  was 
Mr.  Stewart  fired  because  he 
wanted  to  expose  the  Jackson 
situation? 

Terse  Interview 

Mr.  Stock’s  answer  was  a 
terse,  “None  of  your  damned 
business,”  and  ended  the  inter¬ 
view. 

The  day  after  the  three  staff- 
men  had  watched  and  photo¬ 
graphed  the  gambling  activities. 
Sheriff  Olin  Emery  was  called 
and  asked  if  there  was  gam¬ 
bling  in  the  town. 

“'To  my  knowledge  there’s  no 
gambling  in  Jackson.  It’s  your 
privilege  to  try  to  find  out  if 
there  is  any.  No,  I  didn’t  in¬ 
vestigate  the  Stewart  case.  I 
determined  that  it  wasn’t  one 
of  my  men  who  did  it,  so  I 
didn’t  look  into  it  any  more. 
No,  I  won’t  talk  to  anyone  in 
person  about  it  —  I’m  going 
hunting.”  And  that  ended  that 
interview. 

John  Wort,  Jackson  hotel  op¬ 
erator  said  that  Jackson  “gam¬ 
bling  is  small-time,  and  provides 
atmosphere  to  entertain  the 
tourists.” 

Tourist  Angle 

The  tourist  angle  brought 
this  comment  from  District 
Judge  H.  R.  Chri.stmas:  “I’ve 
heard  reports — nothing  official 
at  all — that  some  tourists  have 
lost  as  much  as  $.3,000.” 

George  Guy,  Wyoming  at¬ 
torney-general,  says  his  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  Stewart  case  and 
gambling  in  Jackson  will  be 
completed  in  a  couple  of  weeks, 
and  he  will  turn  over  his  report 
then  to  Gov.  Milward  Simpson 
and  Judge  Christmas. 

As  to  gambling  activities 
since  Mr.  Stewart  was  roughed 
up,  Atty.-Gen.  Guy  commented 
dryly:  “I  understand  the  town 
is  wearing  a  halo.” 

To  top  off  the  local  comment, 
one  of  the  operators  of  the 
games  told  a  Deseret  News 
staffman,  “You  don’t  need  to 
worry  about  being  raided.  The 
locals  (officers)  won’t  touch  us.” 

Four  pictures  blown  up  to 
two-column  size  were  used  on 
the  local  page  spread  togethei 
with  the  story. 

All  three  staff  members  are 
still  working  for  the  Deseret 
News  and  Telegram. 


Schools 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

series  pointed  out.  “The  first 
one  was  founded  just  over  50 
years  ago — in  1901  in  Joliet, 
Ill.  Today  there  are  some  600 
and  60  of  them  are  in  Califor¬ 
nia.” 

Other  articles  included  inter¬ 
views  with  students  on  what 
made  them  choose  junior  col¬ 
leges  and  with  the  president  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  on 
how  these  institutions  can  pro¬ 
vide  educational  opportunities  to 
young  people  at  lower  cost  to 
themselves,  their  families,  the 
local  communities,  and  the  state, 
than  four-year  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  normally  require.  The 
series  summed  up  with  opinions 
of  opponents  of  the  junior  col¬ 
lege  idea. 

Last  Fall,  the  Tribune  staf¬ 
fed  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Education  and  won  a  citation 
from  the  Education  Writers  As¬ 
sociation  for  it.  The  newspaper 
is  continuing  to  keep  close  to 
the  controver.sy  over  preserving 
the  “little  red  school  house”  as 
against  the  school  district  con¬ 
solidation. 

A  coming  significant  Tribune 
education  story  will  concern  a 
change  in  control  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  School  Board  from  con¬ 
servative  to  liberal  elements, 
according  to  Mr.  Kleeman.  He 
added  that  this  sch  >ol  year  “we 
are  laying  groundwork  for 
coverage  of  important  education 
news,  on  all  levels  including 
higher  education,  that  will  come 
out  of  the  1957  ses.sion  of  the 
Minnesota  legislature.” 

Reporter  Goes  to  School 

Paul  Swensson,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Minneapolis  Star,  has 
planned  a  specific  timetable  of 
school  news  projects.  Starting 
Sept.  10  was  a  series  of  articles 
by  staff  writer  Gloria  Polzin, 
who  was  assigned  “to  go  back 
to  school  her.self.”  She  is  spend¬ 
ing  a  day  in  each  of  the  school 
grades  from  kindergarten 
through  senior  high,  telling  ex¬ 
actly  what  is  happening.  A 
cameraman  is  illustrating  the 
daily  stories. 

Color  picture  pages  are  also 
planned  on  the  nine  new  city 
and  suburban  schools.  Three 
pages  are  to  appear  each  week 
with  three  schools  covered  In 
each  layout. 

On  Sept.  17,  Wendell  Weed, 
a  writer,  will  by-line  a  series  of 
articles  on  Minnesota’s  private 
colleges.  Just  before  mid-Oc¬ 
tober,  ahead  of  the  first  report 
cards,  another  reporter,  Herman 
Sittard,  has  been  assigned  to 
tell  what  every  parent  should 
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know  about  this  particular  side 
of  education. 

There  are  seven  staffers  os 
the  Star’s  educational  news 
staff,  operating  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Ralph  Mueller,  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Besides  the  three  mentioned 
they  are  Margaret  Morris,  Bet¬ 
ty  Leonard,  A1  Woodruff,  and 
Scott  Donaldson. 

• 

FBI  Praises 
Newspaper’s 
Kidnap  Policy 

Phii^adelphu 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation,  wrote  to  Bernard  A. 
Bergman,  editor,  Philadelpkw 
Daily  News: 

“I  have  read  your  editorial, 
‘Tragedy’,  which  appeared  in 
the  Aug.  25  issue  of  your  paper, 
and  you  are  to  be  commended 
on  the  stand  you  have  taken 
with  regard  to  the  role  of  the 
press  in  connection  with  kid¬ 
naping  cases. 

“Following  an  abduction,  the 
sole  concern  of  law  enforcement 
agencies,  the  press  and  all  citi¬ 
zens  must  be  directed  toward  < 
the  safe  return  of  the  victim. 

“Any  investigation  or  public¬ 
ity  which'  jeopardizes  the  life 
of  the  kidnaped  person  is  ind^ 
fensible.” 

Mr.  Hoover  concluded  hL« 
letter  with  the  hope  that  other 
newspapers  would  follow  the 
kind  of  policy  set  forth  by  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

The  editorial  referred  to  was 
published  after  the  solution  of 
the  Weinberger  kidnaping.  It 
read  in  part: 

“There  was  deep  tragedy, 
certainly.  We  ought  to  ask  our¬ 
selves  whether  there  was  need¬ 
less  tragedy. 

“We’re  thinking  about  the 
police  of  Nassau  County  and 
about  newspapers  in  the  Ne» 
York  area. 

“The  kidnaper — if  you  believe 
him — says  he  ‘gently’  aban¬ 
doned  the  baby  the  day  after 
the  kidnaping,  when  publicity 
frightened  him.  As  it  turned 
out,  he  left  the  baby  to  die. 

“The  publicity  and  the  crowd' 
were  the  result  of  bumbling..." 

Also  in  the  editorial  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Daily  News  repeated 
its  pledge  originally  published 
July  7  when  the  kidnaping  was 
first  announced.  The  pledge 
promises  full  cooperation  wHi 
authorities,  even  if  it  means 
being  scooped  by  other  newspa¬ 
pers. 
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S.  F.  Area  Dailies  Gird 
For  Further  Growth 


By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Francisco 
plant  and  equipment  demands 
faced  by  newspapers  in  major 
growth  areas  are  illustrated  by 
developments  reported  by  the  29 
dailies  that  encircle  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay. 

In  this  reversed  half-moon 
broken  only  by  the  Golden  Gate, 
publishers  are  engaged  in  the 
upbuilding  of  newspapers  rang¬ 
ing  in  circulation  from  a  few 
thousand  to  200,000  daily. 

There  are  two  women  pub¬ 
lishers,  youthful  co-publishers 
under  30  years  of  age,  and  the 
dean  of  California’s  metropol¬ 
itan  dailies.  The  newspapers  in¬ 
clude  members  of  the  Hearst, 
Scripps  -  Howard  and  three 
other  groups. 

29  Daily  Plants 
A  survey  shows  that  for  all 
the  29  dailies  within  this  50- 
mile  range  of  San  Francisco, 
the  problem  of  new  plants, 
plant  additions  and  additional 
equipment  is  a  continuing  one. 
One  newspaper  has  just 
launched  its  seventh  post-war 
plant  expansion. 

The  scorecard  for  the  29 
shows  10  completely  new  plants 
since  the  war.  In  addition,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  is  prepar¬ 
ing  to  enter  new  quarters  in  a 
new  area  as  the  result  of  out¬ 
growing  a  home  enlarged  and 
amplified  earlier  in  the  postwar 
period. 

An  additional  11  dailies  have 
provided  major  plant  additions 
since  war’s  close.  For  five  of 
these  papers  the  expansions 
have  been  in  multi-step  oper¬ 
ations  occasioned  by  needs  that 
exceeded  original  estimates. 

Four  of  the  remaining  news¬ 
papers  have  added  to  properties 
in  less  important  moves  to  gain 
space  for  various  departments. 

Heavy  Press  Purchases 
Members  of  the  group  of  29 
have  added  scores  of  press 
units.  At  least  49  of  these 
units  are  new.  Others  are  press¬ 
es  bought  second-hand.  Some 
of  the  used  -  press  purchasers 
have  recently  bought  anew. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
first  of  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  newspapers,  installed 
eight  new  units  and  four  color 
humps  and  thus  obtained  a  total 
of  23  press  units.  This  move 
sccompanied  a  major  expansion 
of  mechanical  quarters  and  the 
installation  of  con  siderable 
equipment  of  all  types. 


The  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
also  in  the  morning  field  and 
now  published  by  the  third  gen¬ 
eration  of  the  founding  family, 
has  placed  an  order  for  more 
than  $1,000,000  worth  of  press 
equipment.  This  will  give  the 
Chronicle  a  total  of  21  press 
units. 

Presses  from  the  suspended 
Oakland  Post  -  Enq.Hirer  were 
overhauled  completely  and  in¬ 
stalled  in  expanded  mechanical 
facilities  provided  for  the  San 
Francisco  Call- Bulletin,  Hearst 
afternoon  daily. 

The  San  Francisco  News 
provided  color  for  its  presses 
and  purchased  substantial  quan¬ 
tities  of  new  equipment.  Simul¬ 
taneously  the  News  purchased 
a  garage  across  the  street  and 
utilized  the  space  provided  by 
the  move  for  its  expansion. 

Tribune’s  .Moves 

The  Oakland  Tribune’s  ex¬ 
pansion,  virtually  continuous 
since  war’s  end,  enabled  the 
purchase  of  eight  units  from 
Philadelphia.  New  demands  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Post-Enquirer’s  sus¬ 
pension  on  Sept.  1,  1950.  Eight 
new  units  were  then  purchased. 
This  has  provided  the  Tribune 
with  26  units,  including  old 
presses.  The  total  is  32  with 
color  units. 

This  was  but  a  portion  of  the 
program  undertaken  at  the 
Tribune,  published  by  Joseph  R. 
Knowland,  dean  of  California’s 
metropolitan  publishers.  An  ad¬ 
joining  theater  building  was  re¬ 
built  and  occupied.  Into  this 
structure,  known  as  the  Press 
Building,  the  Tribune  moved  its 
added  presses.  The  basement 
area  was  developed  for  news¬ 
print  storage.  Upper  floors  be¬ 
came  expanded  wings  of  vari¬ 
ous  departments.  The  addition 
provided  space  for  a  large  li¬ 
brary  and  commodious  quarters 
for  news  photographers. 

Circulation  Puzzle 

The  moves  of  the  mets  were 
launched  amidst  a  period  of 
falling  circulation.  Daily  sales 
of  the  four  San  Francisco  news¬ 
papers  slipped  from  a  668,175 
total  March  31,  1951  to  640,261 
for  the  quarter  that  preceded 
the  10  cent  street  sales  price 
effected  in  November,  1952.  The 
figure  was  632,906  on  .March 
31,  1953. 

By  September,  1953,  the  total 
was  624,787.  Then  the  recovery 
began  that  has  since  continued. 


Here  are  the  totals: 

Sept.  30,  1953  _  624,787. 

Sept.  30,  1954  .  637,862 

Sept.  30,  1955  . 654,322. 

March  31,1956  . . .  664,073. 

The  recovery  figures,  with 
the  Oakland  Tribune  included, 
follow: 

March  1953  .  815,571. 

Sept.  1953  .  808,370 

Sept.  1955  . - . - .  850,366 

March  1956  .  867,359. 

The  five-paper  gain  since 
Sept.,  1953  has  been  slightly 
more  than  7%. 

4  New  But  5  Slip 
In  the  perimeter,  eight  news¬ 
papers  have  doubled  or  tripled 
circulation  since  war’s  end. 
Three  others  made  their  great 
strides  under  war’s  impact.  Four 
newcomers  have  appeared. 

Newly  developed  from  week¬ 
lies  into  dailies  are  the  San 
Leandro  Morning  News,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1950;  the  Mountain 
View  Register,  the  Sunnyvale 
Standard,  1953,  and  the  Con¬ 
cord  Transcript,  begun  in 
April,  1955. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Con¬ 
cord  Diablo  Beacon  returned  to 
semi-weekly  status  last  April 
after  nearly  a  year  as  a  daily. 
The  Oakland  P-E  suspension 
was  a  major  loss.  The  morning 
San  Rafael  Marin  Journal 
established  postwar,  was  sold 
and  merged  with  the  San  Rafael 
Independent. 

Also,  a  Pittsburg  daily  folded 
in  1948.  The  San  Bruno  Her¬ 
ald’s  daily  activities  were  short 
lived  and  it  returned  to  weekly 
status  some  years  ago. 

For  the  big  winners  in  the 
perimeter  handicap,  three  pace¬ 
setters  moved  up  early  in  the 
competition  that  always  faces 
metropolitan  greats.  These 
forerunners  of  a  new  group  of 
quick  -  developing  newspapers 
were  the  Richmond  Independent 
and  the  Vallejo  Times-Herald 
and  News  Chronicle. 

Fast-.Moving  Leaders 
The  Independent  moved  from 
an  under-8000  bracket  to  30,841 
by  war’s  end.  The  Gibson  Pub¬ 
lications  of  Vallejo  jumped  to 
44,000  combined  circulation.  All 
have  slipped  and  all  have  now 
resumed  growth  impressively. 

The  greatest  circulation  out¬ 
side  the  “mets”  is  held  by  the 
San  Jose  Mercury-News,  which 
claims  a  combined  morning  and 
evening  100,000  today.  Two  dai¬ 
lies  in  this  region  have  entered 
the  25,000-30,000  bracket  within 
the  past  few  years. 

The  Santa  Rosa  Press-Demo¬ 
crat’s  28,490  circulation  shown 
last  September  compares  with 
12,276  in  1946.  The  Po'o  Alto 
Times  has  tripled  circulation  in 
a  decade. 
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The  doubled  or  better  circula¬ 
tions  were  also  attained  in  the 
decade  by  the  San  Mateo  Times, 
Redwood  City  Tribune,  Hay¬ 
ward  Review  and  a  few  other 
papers. 

City  vs.  Suburbs 
The  total  circulation  of  the 
dailies  of  the  area  at  the  last 
quarter  of  1955  is  but  75,769 
above  the  daily  area  circulation 
Sept.,  1953,  when  the  mets  were 
at  their  low  postwar  point.  The 
late  1955  figure  is  1,211,425. 
The  comparative  September  30 
figures  for  the  five  mets  and 
for  the  area’s  dailies  follow: 

For  1953: 

Area  . . . .  1,135,6.')6 

S.  F.-Oakland  . . .  808,370 

For  1955: 

Area  . .  1,208,064 

S.  F.-Oakland  850,466 

Sunday  circulation  for  the 
area  is  above  the  million  mark. 

Perimeter  Study 
Now  for  a  run  over  the  San 
Francisco  perimeter.  Inspection 
shows  both  good  and  bad  factors 
resultant  from  decentralization 
of  the  market. 

Alongside  the  region’s  great 
motor  freeways  is  a  series  of 
great  markets.  Some  are  domi¬ 
nated  by  a  single  newspaper, 
others  are  still  in  dispute.  In 
one  section  a  weekly  newspaper 
strives  to  pace  the  mad  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  city  of  90-square 
miles  it  helped  to  create  just 
this  Spring. 

The  great  reversed  C  course 
that  comprises  the  perimeter 
of  San  Francisco  extends  south 
along  the  Peninsula  to  San 
Jose.  Dailies  here  have  devel¬ 
oped  amazing  circulations 
within  recent  years. 

Almost  300  Per  Cent 
The  three  Peninsula  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  dailies  report  a 
51,903  total  for  this  June.  This 
is  almost  triple  the  18,515  figure 
for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1945. 
In  the  same  period  the  Palo 
Alto  Times  has  gone  from  7,900 
to  an  unaudited  27,0.50. 

PNI  stems  from  the  purchase 
of  the  Times  shortly  after 
World  War  I  by  an  infantry 
officer  veteran  who  previously 
had  been  cow  puncher,  ad  sales¬ 
man  and  rancher.  It  has  just 
announced  plans  for  a  com¬ 
plete  new  home  for  the  Red¬ 
wood  City  Tribune.  The  third 
PNI  member  is  the  Burlingame 
Advance. 

A  new  headquarters  building 
also  is  now  being  constructed. 
The  Times  entered  its  own  new 
building  a  few  years  ago  and 
is  now  installing  a  new  three- 
unit  Goss  Headliner  press. 

At  San  Mateo,  fellow  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  late  Horace  W. 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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110  Dailies  to  Send  300 
ToROPColorConference 


Chicago 

Advance  registrations,  as  of 
Sept.  10,  indicate  that  110  news¬ 
papers  from  all  parts  of  United 
States  and  Canada  will  send 
more  than  300  representatives 
to  the  first  annual  Newspaper 
ROP  Color  Conference  here  at 
the  Sheraton  Hotel,  Sept.  27-28. 

The  committee  in  charge  ex¬ 
pect  the  attendance  to  swell 
to  nearly  500  by  the  time  the 
conference  opens,  including 
many  advertising  agency  pro¬ 
duction  managers  who  are  being 
invited  to  join  with  newspaper¬ 
men  in  the  discussion  of  ROP 
color  problems. 

Well  known  authorities  in 
both  fields  are  slated  to  take 
part  in  the  two-day  workshop 
sessions  which  will  be  devoted 
to  both  the  selling  and  repro¬ 
duction  of  ROP  color  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers. 

J.  H.  Sawyer,  chairman  of 
the  Color  Conference  Commit¬ 
tee  has  arranged  a  full  pro¬ 
gram,  aimed  to  promote  more 
ROP  color  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  and  to  improve  the 
quality  of  such  ads.  The  con¬ 
ference  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  in 
cooperation  with  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  Production  Men’s 
Club  of  Chicago  and  the  Art 
Directors  Club  of  Chicago. 

Serving  as  moderators  of  the 
two  -  day  conference  will  be 
Robert  K.  Drew,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  and  James  R.  Brumby, 
Miami  (Fla.)  News  general 
manager.  Dent  Hassinger, 
Western  manager  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  Bureau’s  presentation 
on  ROP  color  at  the  Thursday 
luncheon  session.  Joyce  A. 
Swan,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune  general  man¬ 
ager,  will  address  the  Tuesday- 
Friday  luncheon  meeting. 

Lake  Shore  Electrotype  Com¬ 
pany  and  Goss  Printing  Press 
Company  will  co-sponsor  a  re¬ 
ception  at  the  close  of  the 
Thursday  session.  Howard  Flint 
Ink  Company  will  be  host  at 
a  final  “roundup”  on  Friday. 
R.  Hoe  &  Company  will  hold 
a  buffet  reception  Wednesday 
evening. 

The  registration  fee  is  $10 
for  both  days’  sessions,  which 
includes  two  luncheons.  Regis¬ 
trations  can  be  made  in  advance 
writing  or  wiring  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Prag,  secretary,  First  Annual 
Newspaper  ROP  Color  Confer¬ 


ence,  Room  520,  333  N.  Michi¬ 
gan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Following  is  a  list  of  news¬ 
papers  that  have  already  made 
conference  reservations : 

AnuiriUo  (Tex.)  Globe-Times;  Ames 
(Iowa)  Daily  Tribune;  Ann  Arbor 
(Mich.)  Neu)s;  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun; 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  States,  Times  & 
Advocate;  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  En¬ 
quirer  A  News;  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News. 

Boston  (Hass.)  Globe;  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald;  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Ex¬ 
press;  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News;  Cedar 
Rapids  (la.)  Gazette  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail;  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette. 

Chicago  (III.)  American;  Chicago 
(III.)  Daily  News;  Chicago  (lU.) 
Sun-Times;  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune; 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer;  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Post;  Cincinnati  (O.)  Times- 
Star, 

Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer;  Cleve¬ 
land  (O.)  Press;  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
State  Record;  Columbus  (Miss.)  Com¬ 
mercial-Dispatch;  Columbus  (O.)  Dis¬ 
patch;  Columbus  (O. )  Ohio  State 
Journal;  Davenport  (la.)  Times-Dem- 
ocrat. 

Dayton  (O.)  News  A  Journal-Her¬ 
ald;  Daytona  (Fla.)  News-Journal; 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  A  Tribune; 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press;  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News;  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times; 
Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Journal;  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal;  Fort  Smith  (Ark.) 
Southwest  American  A  Times  Record; 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Newspapers. 

Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram; 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald;  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press;  Hammond 
(Ind.)  Times;  Houston  (Tex.)  Chron¬ 
icle;  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star-News; 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times;  Jackson 
(Tenn.)  Sun;  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Times-Vnion. 

Lafayette  ( Ind. )  Courier-Journal ; 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers;  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal;  Las  Vegas 
(Nev.)  Review-Journal;  Latrobe  (Pa.) 
Bulletin;  London  (Ontario)  Free 
Press. 

lyos  Angeles  Times;  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal  A  Times;  Lubbock 
(Tex.)  Avalanche  -  Journal;  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald;  Miami  (Fla.)  News. 

Milwaukee  (Wise.)  Journal;  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star-Tribune;  Mobile 
(Ala.)  Press-Register;  Monroe  (La.) 
News  Star  A  World;  Monterey  (Calif.) 
Peninsula  Herald;  Montreal  (Can.) 
Star;  McKeesport  (Pa.)  News. 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean  A 
Banner;  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
News;  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Mir¬ 

ror;  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Okla¬ 
homan  A  Times;  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald;  Orlando  (Fla.)  C  e  n- 
tenial  Star;  Ottuma  (la.)  Courier;  Pe¬ 
oria  (Ill.)  Journal-Star. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin;  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  News;  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press;  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press;  Port 
Huron  (Mich.)  Herald;  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal;  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times  Dispatch  -  News  Leader;  Roa- 
nolce  (Va.)  Times  A  World  News; 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee;  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News. 

San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  A 
News;  Son  Diego  (Calif.)  Union;  Son 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle;  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  A  News;  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times;  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times  St  JoumaL 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune;  Spring- 
field  (Ho.)  News  Leader  A  Press; 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post  Dispatch;  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Diepatch-Pioneer-Press ; 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune;  Toledo  (O.) 
Blade;  Toronto  Globe  A  Mail;  To¬ 
ronto  T degram;  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World 
A  Tribune;  Vanoouver  (Can.)  Sun; 
Waco  (Tex.)  News-Times  Herald. 

Washington  (D.C.)  Poet  A  Times 
Herald;  Washington  (D.C.)  Star; 
Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun;  Wausau 
(Wise.)  Record-Herald;  Wichita  (Kas.) 
Eagle;  Windsor  (Can.)  Daily  Stor; 
Winston  Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  A 
Twin  Cities  Sentinel;  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  A  Gazette. 


Dallas  Editor 
Injured  by  Thugs 

Dallas,  Texas 
Allen  Merriam,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  is 
recovering  from  effects  of  a 
beating  by  three  men  who  took 
his  watch  and  money. 

Mr.  Merriam  said  he  had 
parked  his  car  at  the  side  of 
the  Times  Herald  Building  and 
had  started  toward  the  entrance 
when  three  Negroes  accosted 
him.  One  asked  him  where  La¬ 
mar  Street  was  and  when  he 
turned  to  answer,  the  three  men 
attacked  him,  knocking  him  to 
the  ground  beside  his  car. 

Mr.  Merriam  said  one  of  the 
bandits  hissed  “kill  him,  kill 
him,”  but  another  differed  and 
said  to  let  him  go.  They  took 
his  watch  and  several  dollars 
from  his  pocket  and  fled. 

The  editor  recovered  suffi¬ 
ciently  from  the  blows  to  drive 
to  his  home,  where  he  was 
treated  by  a  doctor.  He  had  a 
badly  bruised  face  and  was  suf¬ 
fering  from  shock  and  must  re¬ 
main  in  bed  for  several  days. 

• 

Agustin  Edwards 
Dies  In  Chile 

Santiago,  Chile 
Agustin  R.  Edwards,  57, 
noted  Chilean  publisher,  and 
businessman,  died  Sept.  6  after 
a  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  president 
of  the  company  publishing  El 
Mercurio,  one  of  the  oldest 
newspapers  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  was  founded  in 
Valparaiso  in  1827. 

A  son,  Agustin  Edwards 
Eastman,  in  New  York  attend¬ 
ing  an  American  Press  Institute 
seminar,  left  for  home  imme¬ 
diately  after  receiving  word  of 
his  father’s  death. 


Benziger  New 
R-J  President 

Peter  Benziger  has  bteg 
elected  president  of  Bidder. 
Johns,  Inc.,  newspaper  repn.  I 
sentatives.  Formerly  Tit,, 
president  and  general  nug. 
ager  of  the  organization,  Mr. 
Benziger  succeeds  Eric  Rid. 
der,  now  publisher  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce. 

Before  joining  Ridde 
Johns,  Inc.  in  1953,  Mt. 
Benziger  worked  for  tk 
Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Hsrsk, 
the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
pateh-Pumeer  Press  nf 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmli( 
newspaper  representativ*. 


6  TV  Practices 
Under  Scrutiny 

Continuation  of  the  Home 
Judiciary  Anti-Trust  Sub-com¬ 
mittee’s  inquiry  into  the  fkld 
of  television  broadcasting  got 
underway  in  New  York  this 
week. 

Chairman  Emanuel  Celler. 
who  predicted  that  testimon; 
would  run  for  10  days,  listed 
six  practices  he  said  required 
further  study.  They  are: 

1)  “Option  time  arrange¬ 
ment;”  2)  “Must-buy  policy;" 
3)  Power  of  the  networks  to 
grant  or  withhold  an  affiliate’s 
contract;  4)  Advertising  rev^ 
nues;  5)  The  relationship  of 
AT&T  to  the  telecasting  indm- 
try;  and  6)  Whether  the  Ultra 
High  Frequency  (UHF)  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  handled  so  as  to 
foster  competition  rather  than 
monopoly. 

Among  other  things,  Chair¬ 
man  Celler  said:  “We  shall  in¬ 
quire  into  whether  or  not  the 
much-sought-after  prime  eve 
ning  hours  on  the  networks  an 
available  on  an  equitable  basis 
or,  conversely,  are  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  a  few.” 


Newspaper  Jury 
Idea  Rejected 

Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Detroit  City  Council  re¬ 
ceived  a  suggestion  in  the  form 
of  a  resolution  authorizing  De¬ 
troit  and  Seattle  newspapers 
to  act  as  mediators  in  the  Gold 
Cup  speed  boat  dispute.  It  was 
obviously  a  play  for  publicity 
with  no  merits,  and  no  backing 
from  sports  writers  either  here 
or  in  Seattle,  according  to 
Lyall  Smith,  Free  Press  sports 
editor.  The  Council  tablecl  the 
resolution  after  it  was  pointed 
out  it  could  be  called  upon  to 
weigh  many  similar  disputes. 


Newsprint  Damage 
Study  is  Planned 

The  Committee  on  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Newsprint  Damage  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  meeting  to 
Chicago  Sept.  11,  agreed  to  »p- 
point  a  subcommittee  of  three 
to  set  up  a  research  study  of 
factors  causing  damage  to 
newsprint  between  producinf 
point  and  press  room. 

The  committee  is  made  up  of 
representatives  of  newspapers, 
railroads  and  U.  S.  and  Caiu- 
dian  newspaper  mills.  John  L 
Blake,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  is  chairman. 
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BEWARE  THE  WHIRLWIND 

Pitzpatricic.  Sf.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 


FIRST  DAY  OF  SCHOOL 

Dobbins,  Boston  Post 


TENNESSEE  TEXTBOOK 
REVISION 

Duffy,  Newsday 


Photogs  Have 
Court  Right, 
Judge  Asserts 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Criminal  Court  Judge  Charles 
Gilbert  told  the  grand  jury  here 
Sept.  10  that  press  photogra¬ 
phers  “have  as  much  right  in  a 
courtroom  as  a  judge.” 

Judge  Gilbert,  a  jurist  for 
more  than  a  quarter-century, 
told  the  newly-empaneled  jurors 
he  was  unable  to  understand 
why  “any  sensible  or  reasonable 
person  could  object”  to  court¬ 
room  photography  by  newsmen. 

“If  these  photographers  take 
their  pictures  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  don’t  disturb  the 
routine  of  a  trial,”  he  said 
from  the  bench,  “I’m  for  having 
them  take  all  the  pictures  they 
want.” 

Making  his  formal  charge  to 
the  grand  jury,  the  judge  de¬ 
clared  : 

“After  all,  press  photogra¬ 
phers  have  the  constitutional 
right— freedom  of  the  press — 
to  take  pictures  in  the  court¬ 
room.” 

.\nswering  criticism  from 
some  quarters,  particularly 
from  certain  attorneys,  for 
opening  his  courtroom  to  news 
cameramen,  Judge  Gilbert  said 
he  was  unable  to  understand 
how  a  photographer  could  dis¬ 
turb  decorum  anymore  than  a 
reporter  taking  notes. 

“Anything  that  familiarizes, 
acquaints  or  informs  the  pub- 
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lie  of  our  courtroom  proceed¬ 
ings  ...  is  wholesome  all  the 
way  around,”  Judge  Gilbert  as¬ 
serted. 

If  people  are  not  present  at 
trials,  he  pointed  out,  “the  only 
way  they  can  be  informed  is 
through  new's  articles  and  pic¬ 
tures.” 

More  than  merely  providing 
information.  Judge  Gilbert  sug¬ 
gested,  orderly  photography  in 
courtrooms  instills  confidence  in 
the  “hearts  and  minds  of  our 
people  that  our  courts  dispense 
both  justice  and  mercy.” 

“I  like  everything  to  be  open 
and  above  board,”  the  judgre 
said.  "I  don’t  even  like  for  an 
attorney  to  come  to  my  bench 
and  whisper  in  my  ear  or  talk 
softly. 

Colorado  Ruling 

Judge  Gilbert  pointed  to  a 
Colorado  Supreme  Court  ruling 
leaving  questions  such  as  that 
of  photography  up  to  presiding 
judges. 

Judge  Gilbert’s  courtroom  has 
been  open  to  press  photogra¬ 
phers  for  the  past  year.  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner  and  Tennessean 
photographers  use  small  cam¬ 
eras  which  do  not  require  flash 
bulbs  and  may  be  operated  in¬ 
conspicuously. 

The  attorney  for  the  defend¬ 
ant  in  a  recent  armed  robbery 
trial  sought  a  new  trial  for  his 
convicted  client  on  grounds  that 
news  photographers  disturbed 
courtroom  routine  and  preju¬ 
diced  the  jury  by  “magnify¬ 
ing”  the  importance  of  the  case. 
Judge  Gilbert  overruled  the  new 
trial  motion. 
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Dailies  Seek 
Clarification 
Of  Libel  Law 

Alderbrook,  Wash. 

A  redefinition  of  privilege  will 
be  sought  in  a  test  suit  to  be 
brought  by  the  Allied  Daily 
Newspapers  o  f  Washington, 
members  attending  the  annual 
autumn  meeting  here  decided. 

One  of  the  basic  goals  of  the 
suit  will  be  assurance  of  free¬ 
dom  to  publish  testimony  given 
in  open  court,  it  was  explained 
during  a  panel  study. 

Terms  of  a  recent  Washing¬ 
ton  State  decision  hold  the 
newspaper  responsible  for  the 
truth  of  everything  published 
and  declare  that  qualified  privi¬ 
lege  does  not  extend  to  publica¬ 
tions  for  the  general  public,  it 
w'as  pointed  out. 

Early  Ruling  Sought 

The  association  voted  to  press 
for  an  early  test  case  after 
hearing  reports  by  Paul  Ashley 
and  Charles  H.  Todd,  newspa¬ 
per  attorneys.  Hope  was  ex¬ 
pressed  that  a  decision  could  be 
obtained  by  January. 

The  suit  will  be  brought  under 
the  state’s  declaratory  judg¬ 
ment  act.  Results  will  provide 
a  factor  in  the  Allied’s  decision 
on  whether  to  push  for  legisla¬ 
tive  amendment  of  the  state 
libel  law. 

Virtually  every  phase  of 
newspaper  operation  was  en¬ 
compassed  in  the  two  days  of 
sessions  here  conducted  by 


Charles  L.  Sefrit,  president, 
Bellingham  Herald. 

Directors  authorized  Lew  Sel- 
vidge,  secretary-manager,  to 
conduct  a  survey  looking  into 
the  possibilities  for  association 
action  in  the  promotion  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Discussions  included  a  study 
of  why  Washington’s  dailies  are 
not  showing  gains  in  general  ad¬ 
vertising.  Basic  conclusions  were 
that  this  resulted  from  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  causes.  Nelson  Rob¬ 
erts,  West-Holliday  Co.,  Inc., 
pointed  out  that  an  important 
factor  was  the  present  dip  in 
automotive  copy. 

President  Praises 
Papers  ’  Plug 

Washington 

It’s  all  right  with  Ike  if 
correspondents  want  to  use  his 
press  conference  to  put  in  a 
plug  for  a  customer,  and  in 
fact,  he  indorses  the  practice. 

Mrs.  Sarah  McClendon,  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Southwestern 
newspapers,  almost  invariably 
asks  questions  at  conferences 
and  the  President  evidently 
noticed  she  uses  different  identi¬ 
fications,  this  week  the  El  Paso 
(Texas)  Times. 

“Do  you  gret  fired  every  week 
and  join  another  paper  the  next 
week?”  the  President  inquired 
with  a  board  grin.  When  Mrs. 
McClendon  explained  she  likes 
to  give  representation  to  all  the 
papers  who  employ  her,  Ike 
agreed:  “I  think  that  is  very 
fair.” 
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Chester  (Pa.)  Times 
3-Day  Strike  Ends 


Chester,  Pa. 

A  3-day  strike  at  the  Chester 
Times,  which  caused  the  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper  to  miss  publish¬ 
ing  for  two  days,  ended  at  4:25 
p.m.  Sept,  10,  with  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  an  agreement  between 
management  and  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  of  Greater  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

A  joint-statement  signed  by 
Robert  S.  Howard,  publisher  of 
the  Chester  Times,  and  I. 
Michael  Segel,  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Guild,  .said: 

“A  labor  dispute  between 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  Greater 
Philadelphia  and  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Chester  Times, 
which  clo.sed  that  newspaper  for 
3  days,  was  settled  amicably 
this  afternoon  following  the  re¬ 
opening  of  negotiations  by  the 
parties. 

Pickets  Withdrawn 

“Upon  the  ratification  by  the 
Chester  Unit  of  the  Guild, 
picket  lines  were  withdrawn 
and  the  plant  was  prepared  for 
publishing  Sept.  11. 

“The  agreement  reached  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  new  two-year  con¬ 
tract,  retroactive  to  Sept.  1, 
1956. 

“Its  provisions  contain  a  job 
security  clause  basically  the 
same  as  the  one  in  the  expired 
contract;  a  wage  increase  of 
$4  and  $3  retroactive  to  Sept. 
1  and  raises  of  $3  and  $2  on 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  con¬ 
tract. 

“Also  on  the  first  anniver¬ 
sary  a  37*, -^-hour-week  will  re¬ 
lace  the  present  4()-hour-week.” 

The  Guild  put  a  picket  line 
around  the  plant  Sept.  8,  at 
6  a.m.  Strike  headquarters  were 
established  and  international 
officers  of  the  Guild  came  to 
Chester.  Present  at  the  final 
settlement  were  William  Par¬ 
son,  executive  vicepresident; 
and  Maxwell  Pyle,  international 
representative.  Present  on  the 
scene  on  Saturday  was  Presi¬ 
dent  Joseph  Collis. 

About  75  reporters,  photog¬ 
raphers,  business  office  and 
advertising  department  em¬ 
ployes  refused  to  enter  the 
plant  Saturday  morning  after 
a  15-hour  bargaining  session, 
ending  at  6  a.m.,  failed  to  bring 
agreement  on  a  new  contract. 
Striking  employes  were  joined 
on  the  picket  line  by  a  number 
of  members  of  Local  107, 
United  Electrical  Workers 
(Independent),  from  the  Lester, 


Pa.,  plant  of  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp. 

2  Injured 

There  were  three  incidents, 
two  of  which  resulted  in  Times 
employes  being  treated  at 
Chester  Hospital. 

Francis  Rebilas,  a  mechanical 
department  employe,  was 
knocked  down  in  an  altercation 
that  developed  across  the  street 
from  the  picket  line.  After  he 
was  injured  other  members  of 
the  mechanical  department  re¬ 
fused  to  enter  the  plant. 

The  other  person  who  re¬ 
quired  hospital  treatment  was 
Mrs.  Doris  Koveal,  the  Times’ 
only  girl  photographer.  She 
allegedly  was  knocked  down  by 
a  Times  advertising  department 
executive  as  he  shouldered  his 
way  through  a  tight  picket  line 
to  enter  the  plant. 

No  one  was  injured  in  the 
third  incident  but  an  expensive 
camera  was  damaged,  accord¬ 
ing  to  observers.  This  incident 
occurred  when  pickets  noted  a 
photographer  taking  pictures 
of  the  picket  line  from  a  roof¬ 
top  a  half  block  away  from 
the  Times  plant. 

Pickets  entered  the  building, 
went  to  the  roof  and  threw 
the  camera  to  the  street. 

David  Schick,  executive  sec- 
I’etary  of  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  Greater  Philadelphia,  said 
the  dispute  occurred  because 
the  Guild  wanted  to  retain  a 
job  .security  clause  in  the  con¬ 
tract  making  all  firings  .sub¬ 
ject  to  arbitration,  while  man¬ 
agement  wanted  to  drop  the 
clause. 

The  Guild’s  contract  expired 
Sept.  1  but  members  voted  to 
delay  a  strike  for  one  week 
pending  the  outcome  of  further 
negotiations  in  which  a  federal 
mediator  participated. 

Minimum  .Scale 

The  agreement  brings  the 
minimum  scale  for  reporters 
up  to  $119..50  and  deskmen  to 
$127..50.  The  unit  does  not  have 
a  rewriteman  classification. 

On  Monday,  the  publisher 
notified  all  pressmen,  teamsters 
and  printers  they  would  be  dis¬ 
missed  if  they  did  not  cross 
the  picket  line.  In  the  conclud¬ 
ing  negotiations  the  Guild  in¬ 
sisted  any  settlement  would 
have  to  include  reinstatement 
of  all  employes.  The  publisher 
also  agreed  to  pay  wages  to  all 
employes  for  the  two  days  the 
paper  was  suspended. 


The  Chester  Times  was 
stinick  by  the  Guild  about  15 
years  ago  and  at  that  time 
failed  to  publish  for  10  months. 

Mr.  Howard,  an  Idahoan, 
bought  the  80-year-old  paper 
last  October.  It  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  about  38,200.  Chester  is 
14  miles  down  the  Delaware 
River  from  Philadelphia.  The 
Chester  Unit  of  the  Guild  has 
61  members.  F.  Gilman  Spencer 
is  head  of  the  unit. 

• 

Gay  Pauley  To 
Write  UP  Column 

Gay  Pauley,  women’s  page 
editor  of  United  Press,  will 
write  the  daily  “Woman’s 
View’’  column 
for  UP  wires 
when  Elizabeth 
Toomey  drops 
that  spot  Sept. 
15  to  marry. 
(E&P,  Sept.  8, 
page  15.) 

Miss  Pauley 
joined  the  UP 
in  1943,  and 
has  covered 
everything  from 
politics  to  .eports  to  the  coro¬ 
nation. 

She  was  graduated  from 
Marshall  College,  in  Hunting- 
ton,  W.  Va.,  and  got  a  triple 
start  there  in  the  news  business. 
She  was  a  reporter  for  the 
campus  newspaper,  its  part-time 
business  manager,  and  in  what 
spare  time  was  left,  did  feature 
work  for  the  Htcntington  Daily 
Advertiser. 

After  she  received  her  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  in  journalism  in 
1942,  she  landed  a  legular  job 
on  the  Advertiser,  working  as 
general  assignment  reporter.  Six 
months  later  she  joined  United 
Press  in  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
where  she  ran  the  state  desk 
and  later  covered  the  state  capi- 
tol  and  political  beat.  In  1945, 
United  Press  transferred  her 
to  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  organize 
and  direct  its  stat«  bureau. 
Miss  Pauley  remembers  the 
Kentucky  assignment  as  one  of 
her  busiest — ranging  from  cov¬ 
erage  of  election  to  coal  mine 
disasters  to  the  funeral  of  Man 
O’War. 

She  was  transferred  to  the 
UP’s  general  headquarters  in 
New  York  in  late  1947,  and 
was  first  assigned  to  the  then 
new  television  news  department, 
tn  1953,  she  helped  set  up  the 
women’s  news  department  and 
established  the  UP’s  News  and 
Features  for  Women,  a  mailed 
women’s  page.  She  has  been 
directing  the  women’s  news 
coverage  ever  since. 


Pauley 


^Old  Wooden  Ear 
Forging  Again 


A 


Baton  Rouge,  U, 
“Old  Wooden  Ear,’’  a  priM 
newspaper  editor  with  a  arf; 
heart  matched  only  by  his  weak 
ness  for  a  blank  check, 
in  trouble  again  for  drawing  on 
someone  else’s  bank  account 
“Old  Wooden  Ear’’  is  actuaDy 
William  E.  Sadler,  a  worlria^ 
newspaperman  between  priaot 
terms.  He  was  given  the  nidi- 
name  by  fellow  prisoners  be¬ 
cause  he  wears  hearing  aids  for 
both  ears. 

Another  Spree 

The  law  .sent  out  the  word 
Sept.  11  that  the  53-year-ol(i 
recurrent  prisoner,  who  was  re¬ 
leased  from  the  State  Penitea- 
tiary  last  May,  is  on  another 
check  writing  spree. 

Officers  said  he  had  writtra 
$3,500  worthless  checks  at  last 
count  and  that  was  made  some 
days  ago. 

Baton  Rouge  police  disclosed 
that  Sadler  was  traveling  in  a 
two-tone  car  equipped  with  i 
siren  and  a  big  red  light  on  top. 
He  obtained  the  car  as  honorary 
deputy  sheriff  of  St.  Landry 
Parish  where  he  obtained  a  job 
on  a  daily  newspaper  soon  after  ' 
his  release  from  prison. 

Sadler,  who  makes  friends 
easily,  has  been  in  and  out  of 
jail  since  1922.  During  the 
past  four  years,  he  became 
famous  for  his  new.-jpaper  work 
on  the  Angola  prison  news¬ 
paper,  The  Angolite. 

He  was  sent  to  prison  the 
last  time  for  forgery  on  Not 
13,  1952  for  six  years.  Former 
Gov.  Robert  F.  Kennon  gave 
gave  him  a  full  pardon  after 
Old  Wooden  Ear  wrote  him  i 
letter. 

Soon  afterwards,  Sadler  ob¬ 
tained  a  job  on  the  Daily  WotW 
at  Opelousas,  La.,  where  he 
covered  the  courthouse  beat 
wrote  editorials  and.  a  daily 
column  under  his  name. 

Excellent  Newsman 
“He  was  an  excellent  new.-- 
man  and  had  a  terrific  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  Opelousas  area,”  said 
John  Thislethwaite,  publisher 
of  the  newspaper.  “His  column 
was  highly  readable  and  the 
people  around  here  loved  it" 
Officers  and  Mr.  Thistle- 
thwaite  learned  that  Sadler 
had  used  equipment  at  ^ 
newspaper — Justowriters  which 
are  electronic  typewriters  that 
justify  lines  of  type — to  fix  up 
the  worthless  checks.  Several 
checks  were  written  on  Baton 
Rouge  firms. 
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Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Houser  Tells  Sears’  Need 
To  Pre-Sell  Brand  Names 


Reasoning  behind  Sears’  cur¬ 
rent  period  of  experimentation 
with  magazine  advertising  was 
outlined  by  Theodore  V.  Houser, 
chairman  of  the  board.  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  in  a  recent  talk 
before  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A  combination  of  events,  he 
jaid,  including  (1)  closer  in¬ 
tegration  of  producer  and  dis¬ 
tributor,  (2)  witn  the  producer 
making  a  real  effort  at  pre¬ 
selling,  (3)  application  of  re¬ 
search  to  development  of  new 
features,  and  (4)  development 
of  television  “as  an  ideal  medi¬ 
um  for  feature  advertising,” 
has  caused  Sears  to  re-examine 
its  over-all  advertising  policies. 


this  change  has  brought  about 
a  certain  degree  of  excess  ca¬ 
pacity  in  some  lines  and  the  in¬ 
tense  competition  of  recent 
years.  Apparently,  producers 
feel  that  they  must  protect 
their  position  as  producers  by 
playing  a  more  decisive  role  in 
the  all-important  distribution 
of  their  lines. 

“The  advertising  effect  of 
this  change  is  a  real  attempt 
by  producers  to  pre-sell  their 
product,  with  particular  em¬ 
phasis  on  features  rather  than 
on  price.  This  emphasis  on 
features  has  come  about,  of 


course,  as  a  result  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  activity  of  industry,  and 
it  has  been  abetted  by  the  uni¬ 
versal  adoption  of  television — 
a  medium  which  lends  itself  al¬ 
most  ideally  to  the  exposition 
of  features  in  merchandise.” 

Sears’  continued  reliance  on 
local  advertising,  including 
newspapers,  which  have  played 
such  a  dominant  role  in  the 
firm’s  retail  store  expansion, 
was  emphasized  by  Mr.  Houser, 
who  said  the  acceptance  of 
Sears’  brand  names  has  been 
accomplished  by  local  advertis¬ 
ing,  geared  to  an  understanding 
of  the  shopping  public. 

“We  think  that  this  accept¬ 
ance  has  been  built  in  an  ef¬ 
ficient  manner,”  he  said,  “ef- 
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Too  Early  to  Tell 

“As  part  of  cur  back-to- 
school  promotion  this  Fall,” 
uid  Mr.  Houser,  “we  have  em¬ 
ployed  national  advertising  in 
Life,  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Collier’s,  Farm  Journal,  True 
Story,  Woman’s  Day  and  Sun¬ 
set. 

“It  is  too  early,  of  course, 
to  have  any  indication  as  to 
the  outcome  of  this  effort.  We 
intend  to  apply  to  national  ad¬ 
vertising  the  same  rigorous 
standards  of  effectiveness  that 
we  have  applied  over  the  years 
to  our  local  retail  store  and 
catalog  advertising  efforts  .  .  . 
Our  advertising  must  meet  the 
basic  test,  importart  to  both 
producer  and  distributor,  of 
developing  volume  and  possibly 
reducing  the  ultimate  cost  to 
consumers,  considering  the  total 
of  production  and  distribution.” 

Elaborating  on  the  back- 
fround  considerations  that  were 
taken  into  account  in  under¬ 
taking  this  experiment,  Mr. 
Houser  pointed  out: 

More  Pre-Sell  Effort 

“We  have  noted  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  change  occurring  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of 
w-called  durable  items — refrig¬ 
erators,  freezers,  home  laundry 
e<iuipment  and  similar  mer¬ 
chandise.  Just  as  Sears,  a  dis¬ 
tributor,  some  years  ago,  in  a 
move  to  reduce  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  reached  back  to  the 
manufacturer  to  integrate  pro¬ 
duction  with  distribution,  so  to¬ 
day,  the  major  producers  are 
reaching  forward  to  the  dis¬ 
tributor  to  integrate  the  same 
elements.  Tt  seems  to  us  that 

editor  sc  publisher 


I  MASTERS,  INC. 

I  New  York,  N.  Y. 

p  Founded  20  years  ago  as  the 
g  “first  true  streamlined  dis- 
E  count  house,’’  Masters  today 
5  soils  $20,000,000  worth  of 
g  merchandise  through  five 
g  stores  in  Florida,  Pennsyt- 
^  vania,  Washington,  D.  C., 
y  Xev  York  and  Connecticut. 

Three  more  links  will  be 
g  forged  into  the  chain  this 
M  fall  with  additional  links 
g  planned  for  the  Eastern  sea- 
S  board  within  the  next  two 
J  years. 

i  Newspaper  Budget: 

I  S2.'>0.000 

p  ♦  *  * 

P  Meet  Steve  Masters,  presi- 
g  dent,  who  with  his  late  bro- 
5  ther,  Phillip,  borrowed  $.'>00 
5  back  in  1937  to  launch  what 
P  was  to  become  the  forerunner 
3  of  the  discount  house  and  re- 
3  suit  in  Steve  being  known  as 
S  “the  daring  young  man  on 
P  the  discount  trapeze.” 
g  Steve  says  that  when  he 
m  opens  his  three  new  stores  he 
E  will  support  them  with  a 
g  $7.')0.000  budget,  two-thirds 
B  of  which  is  earmarked  for 
B  newspaper  space, 
j  "For  years,”  he  says,  “di- 
g  rect  mail  was  sufficient  to 
g  serve  our  advertising  needs. 
B  But  we’ve  been  supplement- 
J  ing  direct  mail  with  page 
E  newspaper  ads  to  keep  up 
m  with  the  changing  status  of 

-  .jiilililllHllliril!  ilililH 
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Steve  Mesfert 


discount  selling.  With  the  J 
migration  of  many  of  our  ( 
customers  to  the  suburbs  we  3 
have  had  to  use  extensive  d 
newspaper  advertising  to  J 
lure  them  back.”  3 

Steve  continues:  “Newspa-  3 
pers  are  one  of  the  most  ef-  0 
fective  advertising  media,  M 
and  when  we  open  our  new  H 
suburban  stores  tbis  fall,  g 
we’ll  use  newspapers  and  ra-  d 
dio-TV  to  let  our  customers  p 
know  we’ve  arrived.”  g 

When  Steve  isn’t  “minding  g 
the  store”  or  participating  in  M 
a  tight  schedule  of  lectures,  J 
business  meetings,  educa-  M 
tional  endeavors,  inter-religi-  J 
ous  activities,  he  likes  to  re-  g 
lax  by  playing  golf.  But  time  J 
is  the  one  thing  Steve  hasn’t  g 
been  able  to  discount.  —  g 


R.  B.  McI.  1 


ficiency  that  can  be  attained 
only  through  the  efforts  of  a 
given  store  manager  who  knows 
that  certain  days  of  the  week 
are  good  for  certain  kinds  of 
goods  and  that  one  week  of  the 
month  is  better  than  another 
for  certain  items,  and  that  at 
certain  months  of  the  year, 
people  expect  certain  items  at 
reduced  prices.” 

Weigh  Ad  Dollar 

Mr.  Houser  explained  that 
Sears  has  learned  to  weigh  the 
advertising  dollar  with  extreme 
care  and  measure  cost  and  re¬ 
sult.  “We  do  not  explain  ad¬ 
vertising  which  doesn’t  bring  in 
a  commensurate  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  as  having  a  ‘good  Mrill 
value,’  or  ‘fine  institutional  ef¬ 
fect’,  or  as  a  ‘necessary  preli¬ 
minary  step  to  prepare  the 
public,’  or  any  of  the  many  fine 
phrases  that  advertising  men 
are  capable  of  thinking  up  to 
explain  an  advertising  flop.  As 
we  see  it,  advertising  has  to  be 
meticulously  geared  in  amount, 
timing,  medium  and  in  char¬ 
acter  to  the  shifting  daily  buy¬ 
ing  habits  of  the  public.” 

'The  aim  of  Sears’  local  re¬ 
tail  advertising  is  to  build  traf¬ 
fic  in  the  firm’s  stores,  Mr. 
Houser  asserted.  “To  this  end, 
we  spent  .'>8V4  million  dollars 
last  year,  a  majority  of  which 
went  to  purchase  almost  271 
million  lines  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1,012  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  every 
state  in  the  Union  as  well  as 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii.” 

( Sears  invested  $41,77.5,600 
in  newspaper  advertising  in 
195.5  through  its  707  retail 
stores.  (E&P,  June  2,  p.  17.) 
The  June  2  story  also  referred 
to  Sears’  total  retail  ad  media 
expenditures  as  $52,227,.500.  The 
figure  used  by  Mr.  Houser  of 
58 ’4  million  includes  advertis¬ 
ing  personnel  salaries  and  other 
advertising  department  costs, 
according  to  a  Sears  spokes¬ 
man  ) 

Commenting  on  modern  shop¬ 
ping  trends  and  their  effect  on 
Sears’  advertising  practices, 
Mr.  Houser  continued: 

“I  do  not  think  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  there  was  an 
important  advertising  consider¬ 
ation  in  the  development  of 
Sears  retail  store  program. 
When  choosing  an  outlying 
location  with  plenty  of  room 
for  parking,  such  a  location  is 
almost  always  on  the  rim  of 
a  city,  and  thus  able  to  tap  only 
a  portion  of  the  potential  cus- 
{Continued  on  page  20) 
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Insurance  Agents 
Tap  Press  Gold  Mine 


Independent  insurance  agents 
of  Essex  County,  N.  J.  have 
tapped  the  press  gold  mine. 

Sydney  A.  DeRoner,  chairman 
of  the  county  insurance  group’s 
executive  committee,  will  tell 
some  3000  fellow  agents  how 
it  was  done  at  a  special  sec¬ 
tional  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Agents 
annual  convention  in  the  Wal¬ 
dorf  Astoria,  New  York,  on 
Sept.  18.  He  furnished  Editor 
&  Publisher  with  an  advance 
copy  of  his  report  this  week. 

“We  urge  any  agents’  associ¬ 
ation  not  now  using  newspaper 
advertising  to  look  into  it,”  Mr. 
DeRoner  states  in  his  paper. 

Can’t  Tell  Story  Enough 

“We  just  can’t  tell  our  story 
to  the  public  too  many  times. 
After  all,  our  service  is  our 
business  and  we  have  to  keep 
reminding  the  insurance  buyer 
that  is  the  biggest  reason  for 
doing  business  with  us. 

“Let’s  do  more  and  more  ad¬ 
vertising  to  let  the  world  know 
the  best  buy  in  insurance  today 
is  to  buy  through  an  ‘Inde¬ 
pendent  Insurance  Agent’,  a 
member  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Insurance  Agents.” 

The  Essex  County  Association 
of  Insurance  Agents  raised 
among  themselves  money  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  campaign.  They  then 
received  support  from  some  of 
the  major  companies.  Doremus 
&  C  o.,  advertising  agency, 
helped  prepare  the  advertise¬ 
ments,  run  in  the  Newark 
Evening  News  and  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger. 

Ad  Mats  Available 

The  copy,  written  “by  the 
agent  for  the  agents’  use”  was 
prepared  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Atlantic  Companies. 
They  have  now  been  made 
available  in  mat  form  for  a 
nominal  price.  To  date,  more 
than  200  requests  have  been 
received  for  these  ads  and  more 
than  75  agents  or  agents’  asso¬ 
ciations  are  now  using  them. 

In  addition,  other  ads  have 
been  prepared  for  use  b  y 
agents.  The  American  Fore 
Companies  have  a  new  series 
they  are  using  in  national  pub¬ 
lications  and  then  offering  to 
agents  for  use  without  the  com¬ 
pany  name.  Other  material,  Mr. 
DeRoner  pointed  out,  can  also 
be  obtained  from  the  National 
Board  of  the  association  and 


from  Dinnerman  &  Co.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Mr.  DeRoner  declared  that  it 
“is  up  to  the  local  agent  to 
carry  the  ball  in  local  news¬ 
paper  advertising.” 

“It  is  our  job  to  educate  the 
public  in  the  reasons  for  doing 
business  with  agents  and  agency 
writing  companies,”  he  added. 
“While  we  feel  the  ads  and 
help  that  is  available  to  the 
agent  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  we  also  feel  a  lot 
more  can  be  done  by  the  com¬ 
panies. 

More  Newspaper  Ads 

“I  personally  have  felt  that 
more  of  the  company  advertis¬ 
ing  budget  should  go  into  ads 
the  public  will  read.  In  the  past 
few  years  we  have  seen  more 
and  more  of  the  agency  writing 
companies  doing  national  adver¬ 
tising  and  we  appreciate  it  very 
much.  But  I  would  like  to  see 
even  more  help  to  the  agent 
in  this  problem  of  newspaper 
advertising. 

“After  all,  the  agent  is  the 
life  blood  of  the  company  and 
helping  him  should  be  their 
paramount  concern.  I  say  he 
needs  real  help  to  tell  the  story 
of  real  service  to  the  public  in 
the  manner  of  the  Agent-Com¬ 
pany  association.” 

The  case  history  dates  back 
to  1954.  Then  members  of  the 
Essex  County  Association  ob¬ 
served  considerable  increase  in 
the  amount  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  being  done  by  the 
direct  writers,  Mr.  DeRoner  re¬ 
lates. 

“These  ads  stressed  the  point 
to  the  readers  of  the  low  cost 
at  which  the  insurance  could 
be  purchased”,  the  paper  con¬ 
tinues.  “We  felt  that  a  rebuttal 
was  necessary.  How  to  combat 
this  and  tell  our  story  dramatic¬ 
ally  was  our  problem.  At  this 
time,  most  of  the  companies 
were  doing  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  and  very  little  national 
advertising. 

Local  Ads  Answer 

“We  realized  that  local  ad¬ 
vertising  was  the  answer.  .  .  . 

“Naturally  most  of  the  agen¬ 
cies  in  our  association  were  not 
large  enough  to  run  an  ade¬ 
quate  professional  advertising 
campaign  in  the  local  papers. 
Yet  the  feeling  among  our 
members  was  that  we  had  to 


get  the  public  through  the  same 
medium  that  our  competitors 
were  using.” 

Preliminary  work  had  shown 
that  a  “good  effective  cam¬ 
paign”  in  the  two  metropolitan 
dailies  covering  the  county,  the 
Newark  Evening  News  and  the 
Star  Ledger,  would  cost  between 
$10,000  and  $12,000.  Help  was 
sought  from  the  companies,  but 
the  plea  met  with  little  success. 
Finally,  Don  Walker,  local  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Atlantic  Compan¬ 
ies,  offered  the  services  of  their 
agency,  Doremus  &  Co.  Atlantic 
is  one  of  the  companies  doing 
newspaper  advertising  on  a 
large  scale,  and  the  agency  had 
many  years’  experience. 

Program  Theme 

“The  theme  of  our  program 
was  to  be  ‘The  Independent 
Insurance  Agent’,”  the  paper 
continues.  “All  the  ads  were 
written  along  these  lines.  The 
agency  prepared  a  series  of 
nine  ads  for  our  use.  These  ads 
were  just  what  we  wanted; 
they  had  good  ‘eye  appeal’,  were 
to  the  point,  not  too  wordy.” 

The  problem  was  to  raise 
funds  for  the  actual  cost  of 
newspaper  space.  It  was  decided 
to  run  24  ads.  Space  amounted 
to  $6,500. 

The  plan  was  presented  in 
detail  at  a  meeting  attended  by 
about  a  third  of  the  total  mem¬ 
bership  of  225  agents  and  was 
unanimously  accepted. 

A  copy  of  the  first  ad  was 
sent  to  all  members  with  an 
explanatory  letter.  The  letter 
set  assessments  on  each  mem¬ 
ber.  These  assessments  were 
based  on  the  size  of  the  agency, 
being  either  $25,  $50,  or  $75 
each.  The  paper  continues: 

75%  of  Goal  Reached 

“One  week  after  the  letters 
were  sent  out  we  had  received 
25%  of  the  money  needed  for 
the  campaign.  At  the  end  of 
five  weeks  we  had  received  60% 
of  our  goal.  We  then  started  a 
telephone  campaign  to  contact 
our  reluctant  members.  We  fin¬ 
ally  wound  up  with  76%  of  our 
members  paying  the  advertising 
assessment.  This  had  been  our 
goal,  because  we  had  realized 
from  the  start  we  could  not 
expect  100  %  participation. 

“Under  the  advice  of  Dore¬ 
mus  &  Co.  we  ran  the  ads  regu¬ 
larly  except  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August.  Most  of 
the  ads  were  placed  as  run  of 
paper.  Generally,  we  got  good 
space.  On  some  of  our  ads  we 
specified  the  sports  page,  as 
we  had  noticed  that  the  direct 
writers  used  that  considerably. 

Listed  Names 

“In  one  of  our  ads  we  listed 
all  of  the  names  and  addresses 


and  telephone  numbers  of  >J 
contributing  members.  Tht  ^ 
all  had  the  address  and 
phone  number  of  our  state  se. 
retary,  whose  office  happen^ 
to  be  in  the  center  of  or] 
county. 

“We  feel  this  is  only  the 
ginning  of  a  long  term  ec>l 
cational  job  .  .  .  Our  new  a 
now  have  a  reference  to 
yellow  pages  of  the  teleph' 
book.  Starting  this  year 
have  a  listing  under  the  heac^ 
of  county  insurance  agenti^ 
Names  of  our  members  ar 
listed  alphabetically  under  tti 
heading. 

“We  have  received  enocp 
telephone  and  written  inquiiig 
to  know  that  the  ads  are  beiif 
read  by  the  public,  and  we  an 
sure  that  the  ads  are  begins^ 
to  educate  the  public  that  cos 
should  not  be  the  sole  fatto; 
in  buying  insurance.” 


Local  Agents 
Urged  to  Use 
Newspapers 

While  continuing  to  mih 
personal  calls  to  meet  the  eon- 
petition  of  the  direct  writer 
of  insurance,  the  local  insurance' 
agent  should  enlarge  his  area 
of  operation  through  newspaper 
advertising  to  reach  all  pos¬ 
sible  prospects. 

That  was  the  advice  this 
week  of  Leonard  Goldblatt, 
reader  service  director  of  4e 
Bergen  Evening  Record,  Hack¬ 
ensack,  N.  J.,  in  a  talk  befoit 
the  New  Jersey  Association  of 
Insurance  Agents  meeting  is 
Atlantic  City. 

Changing  Habits 
“Your  competition  (direct 
writer)  has  taken  a  new  look 
at  selling,  advertising,  and  mer¬ 
chandising  methods  because  of 
the  changing  buying  habits  and 
tastes  of  the  people  of  this 
country,”  Mr.  Goldblatt  said- 
“The  competition  which  you 
are  getting  from  them  is  partly 
the  result  of  a  condition  in  your 
own  market  which  allows  them 
to  move  in  and  take  business 
away  from  you  .  .  .  The  old 
line  agents  have  allowed  too 
many  people  to  become  un^d 
on  the  value  of  the  services 
offered  by  the  local  insurance 
agents.” 

According  to  Mr.  Goldblatt, 
this  competition  has  accom¬ 
plished  this  through  consistent 
and  forceful  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  “telling  everybody  i* 
your  home  market  that  they 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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ONLY  THE 
CLEVELAND 
PLAIN  DEALER 
GIVES  YOU 
THE  PUNCH 
WITH 
A  PLUS! 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland's  Home  ISeivspaper 

Cre'tmer  &  ^  omlward,  Inc., 
New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 

editor  gc  PUBLISHER  for  September  15,  1956 


"Based  on  a  study  of  general  business  pros* 
pects”— that’s  the  explanation  for  Ohio  Bell 
Telephone’s  record-breaking  $20,000,000 
expansion  program  in  the  Cleveland  area. 
And  Ohio  Bell  is  just  one  jab  of  the  powerful 
punch  of  industrial  expansion  being  felt 
throughout  Northern  Ohio. 

Ready  to  deliver  the  PUNCH  with  a  PLUS  is 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer — the  only  news¬ 
paper  covering  Greater  Cleveland  plus  the 
compact  26-county  adjacent  area  where  indus¬ 
try  is  mushrooming,  people  settling,  buying. 
Reach  both  markets  — two  for  the  price  of  one 
—  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer! 


(Chttlandj  26  Adjactnt 

Cuyahoga  Cy.  County Arta* 

Total  Retail  Sales  .  .  $2,005,983,000  $1,800,638,000 

Food  Sales  ....  470,684,000  426,330,000 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales  350,408,000  165,407,000 

Drug  Sales  ....  72,543,000  46,715,000 

Furn.,Hsld.,RadioSales  105,088,000  90,327,000 

Eff.  Buying  Income  .  3,419,942,000  2,580,143,000 

'Akron,  Canton,  Youngstown  not  indudtd. 

Figurts  — Sales  Management  Sun  ey.  May,  19S6. 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
Sweden,  Australia,  New  Zeal¬ 
and,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  America. 

J.  Carlisle  MacDonald,  for- 
I  merly  assistant  to  the  chair- 
dl  L  man  and  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  is  a  director  of  the 
new  firm  and  its  senior  con- 
public  sultant  in  Europe  with  head- 
of  an  quarters  in  Paris.  Mr.  MacDon- 
apable  uld  formerly  was  a  European 
ich  of  correspondent  for  the  New 


years  has  been  associated  with 
Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  in  New 
York  and  abroad.  Mr.  Hill  is 
chairman  of  the  new  company. 

Other  Directors 
Other  directors  of  Hill  and 
Knowlton  International,  N.  V. 

are;  Alan  Campbell -Johnson,  cause  it  must  be  geared  to  the 
London,  managing  director  of  potential  of  the  particular  sec- 
Campbell-Johnson  Limited  and  tion  of  the  city  which  it  serves, 
president-elect  of  the  British  In  the  larger  cities,  one  store  of 
Institute  of  Public  Relations ;  "  ...  - 

Frans  E.  Hollander,  The  Hague, 


I'K  KOU.NDUP 


Sears 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


the  size  suitable  under  this  defi 
nition  has  too  small  a  volunif 
director  of  F.  E.  Hollander  and  to  profitably  use  metropolitan 
Partners,  public  relations  con-  newspaper  space.  Too  much  of 
sultants;  Bert  C.  Goss,  New  the  circulation  upon  which  ad- 
York,  president  of  Hill  and  vertising  rates  are  based  goes 
Knowlton,  Inc.;  and  Richard  W.  to  people  who  are  not  conveni 
Darrow,  New  York,  executive  ent  to  that  one  store, 
vice-president  of  Hill  and  “Therefore,  one  of  the  earliest 
Knowlton,  Inc.  ,  .  considerations  was  a  .string  of 

In  announcing  formation  of  stores,  surrounding  a  city,  all 
the  new  company,  Mr.  Hill  qJ  uniform  size,  carrying  uni- 

.  ,  .  ,  ,  .  form  lines  of  merchandise,  eacli 

“Doing  business  abroad  in  its  particular  sector 

today’s  world  calls  not  only  for  collectively  giving  the  vol- 
the  widest  possible  experience  coverage  for  efficient 

in  sales,  in  engineering  and  in  newspaper  white  space" 

all  of  the  elements  entering 

into  the  development  of  ex-  Tells  of  Store  Traffic 

panding  international  markets.  w, 

It  also  calls  for  an  alert  ear 

u  also  cans  lor  an  alert  ear  traffic  pro- 

for  significant  changes  in  the  ^^tail  adverts- 

political,  economic  and  smal  .  j 

climate  m  any  country  where  than  4K 

sales  are  sought  or  investments  tran.sactions  in  our  K 

are  ma  e.  retail  stores.  Reducing  this  to 

Same  Problems  a  daily  figure  we  find  that  the  \ 

“Moreover,  companies  engag-  number  of  transactions  range 
ed  in  foreign  operations  face  from  about  8,000  per  day  in  the 
many  of  the  same  problems  largest  stores  to  about  500  per 
abroad  as  they  do  at  home,  day  in  the  smallest  stores.  As 
They  mu.st,  for  example,  build  large  as  these  figures  are,  thej 
and  protect  good  will  for  them-  represent  only  a  very  small  per 
selves  and  their  products,  com-  centage  of  the  total  retail  ic 
municate  with  employees  and  tivity  of  our  country.” 
customers  and,  where  necessary.  He  also  referred  to  the  “col- 
deal  with  an  unfamiliar  press.  Active  weight”  of  Sears’  brand- 
“These  needs  are  providing  name  advertising  on  such  names 
an  increasingly  vital  role  for  as  Harmony  House,  Kenmore. 
the  arts  and  skills  of  public  re-  Coldspot  and  Allstate, 
latioris  in  the  field  of  interna-  example,  last  year  some 

tional  finance  arid  indust^.  The 

r^uirement  IS  for  fact  finding,  ^^der 

planning  and  a  wide  range  of  advertising  household  furn- 
pubhc  relation.^  services  and  H„. 

1  experience.  _ mony  House  name;  seven  mil 

_ lion  dollars  was  spent  by  the 

stores  on  advertising  home  sp- 
■  pliances  carrying  the  Kenmore 

name;  three  million  dollars  w»s 
riirnUTIJIHn  lu  spent  on  advertising  promotion 
I  ■[K  I  I  |||n|1  IN  of  Coldspot  refrigerators,  freei- 

air-conditioners  and  dehu- 
•  liBIBafllia  I  midifiers;  expenditures  for 

KAIIIMIIIIp  I  carrying  the  Allstate 

P|4LllrlUnL  !  name  totaled  almost  six  million 

j  dollars;  Silvertone  radio  and 

RFVniVFS  ARniIND'  wirni.r»r 

lllilULlLU  tlllUUIlll  ,  million  dollars  in  advertising. 

A||B|  ns  was  Sears  Pilgrim  line  of 

THr  PIIU  I  men’s  furnishings,  and  Honey- 


FIRST 


AUTOMOTIVE 

ADVERTISING 


During  the  first  seven  months 
of  1956,  as  for  the  year  1955, 
and  almost  continuously  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  BUF¬ 
FALO  EVENING  NEWS  led 
all  daily  newspapers  in  tho 
volume  of  automotive  display 
advertising. 


^Evening  News 


KEllY-SMITH  CO. 
Notional  Reprotonfotivti 


Represented  t)7  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 
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RETAIL  SURVEY 


Super  Markets  Can  Gain 
By  Close  Press  Tie-In 


By  Philip  >.  Soliiiyler 

lietail  advertising  managers 
on  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  are  today  working  with 
the  Super  Market  Institute, 
which  is  preparing  an  “adver¬ 
tising  primer”  for  its  7,000  re¬ 
tail  store  members. 

A  section  of  the  elaborate 
publication,  scheduled  for  dis¬ 
tribution  later  this  month  or 
early  in  October,  will  be  headed 
“Super  Market  and  the  News- 
l)aper.”  Objective  is  to  show 
how  managers  of  the  big  chains 
can  profit  by  close  cooperation 
with  newspapers  in  their  trade 
areas.  Five  questions  posed  by 
the  Institute  are  being  answered 
by  representative  retail  ad 
men.  They  are: 

Five  Questions 

“How  can  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  a  super  market 
build  a  better  partnership  with 
its  local  newspaper?” 

“How  .should  it  woik  with  the 
newspaper’s  salesmen  to  get 
greatest  cooperation?  With 
salesmen  to  tie-in  with  national 


food  advertising  campaigns?” 

“Can  it  benefit  by  closer  co¬ 
operation  with  the  newspaper’s 
mechanical  department?” 

“Can  it  use  the  newspaper’s 
research  and  merchandising 
services  to  greater  advantage?” 

“What  can  you  suggest  for 
improving  the  present  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  super  market 
and  its  newspaper?” 

Improving  Relationship 

Most  pertinent  answers  are 
coming  to  the  last  question,  on 
improving  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  advertiser  and  media,  al¬ 
though  all  queries  are  eliciting 
interesting  response. 

“Look  at  the  newspaper  as  a 
partner  in  the  development  of 
the  store’s  future.”  was  the  in¬ 
junction  from  Bob  Witte,  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Star  &  Tri¬ 
bune.  He  suggested  food  adver¬ 
tisers  should  remove  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  newspaper  space  from 
the  category  of  “one  of  our 
suppliers.” 

“A  super  market  should  make 


Dojn't  Miss 


iJylAGIC  EMPIKii 


it  possible  for  members  of  the 
newspaper  advertising  staff  to 
sit  down  with  the  store  princi¬ 
pals  and  work  out  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  program  which  will  enable 
the  store  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  from  their  ad¬ 
vertising  investment,”  M  r . 
Witte  continued. 

Confidence 

“The  newspaper  space  sales¬ 
man  should  be  taken  into  the 
.store’s  confidence  on  matters 
relating  to  store  volume,  long 
range  objectives,  and  store 
policies.  By  working  together, 
both  sides  can  obtain  equal 
benefit  from  national  advertis¬ 
ing  food  tie-ins.” 

Mr.  Witte  answered  with  a 
positive  “yes”  the  query  on  use 
of  a  newspaper’s  research  and 
merchandising  services.  He 
pointed  out  that  stores  should 
make  a  thorough  study  of  data 
newspapers  supply  on  the  cir¬ 
culation  pattern,  market  poten¬ 
tialities,  buying  habits,  and 
store  “acceptance.”  After  such 
a  study  the  advertising  program 
should  be  geared  to  meet  the 
various  factors  revealed.  The 
Star  &  Tribune,  according  to 
Mr.  Witte,  is  always  glad  to 
call  a  meeting  with  its  mechan¬ 
ical  department  representatives 
to  solve  any  mechanical  prob¬ 
lems  that  may  arise,  although 
the  sales  representative  acts  for 
the  mechanical  department  gen¬ 
erally  in  handling  the  account. 

Tie-Ins 

Jack  Dean,  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Republic  and  Gazette,  advised 
he  wielded  a  “double-edged 
sword,  cutting  a  path  for  the 
national  advertiser  and  the 
local  retailer  toward  larger 
sales  on  the  initial  investment.” 

“One  of  the  most  effective 
services  we  perform  for  all 
super  markets  and  other  large 
grocers  is  to  keep  them  in¬ 


formed  at  all  times  on  the  food 
schedules  breaking  in  our  news¬ 
papers,”  Mr.  Dean  explained 
“This  makes  it  possible  for 
them  to  include  copy  in  their 
own  advertisements  at  the  same 
time  national  copy  is  breaking," 

Toledo’s  6-Point  Program 
From  Toledo,  where  Fred 
Jarvie  is  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Blade  and  C.  J. 
Tefft  of  the  Times  came  this  6- 
point  program  for  improving 
present  relationships ; 

1)  By  taking  advantage  of 
newspapers’  willingness  to  pro- 
\'ide  super  market’s  advertising 
departments  with  all  possible 
assistance. 

2)  By  cheerfully  helping 
newspapers  obtain  pertinent 
grocery  information  in  their 
quest  for  up-to-date  statistics, 
when  requested. 

3)  By  adhering  to  policies 
set  by  newspapers  for  the 
benefit  of  all  advertisers. 

4)  By  strict  adherence  to 
deadlines  and  mechanical  le- 
quirements. 

.5)  By  correcting,  approving 
and  returning  proofs  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  publication. 

6)  By  having  a  personal  rep¬ 
resentative  establish  a  close 
working  relationship  with  the 
newspaper  salesman. 

Work  At  Newspaper 
This  Toledo  combination  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  super  market’s 
representative  should  be  avail¬ 
able  for  work  at  the  newspaper 
office,  instead  of  relying  on  the 
newspaper  salesman  to  come  to 
the  market  to  work  on  the  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Another  tip  was 
that  super  markets  should 
utilize  the  mats  and  art  work 
available  to  them  to  tie  in  with 
national  campaigns. 

“Most  newspapers  provide  te- 
search  and  merchandising  serv¬ 
ices  that  have  been  performed 
with  the  grocer  directly  in 
mind,”  declared  the  Toledo  ex¬ 
perts.  "Super  markets  can  be 
better  prepared  to  serVe  their 
customers  satisfactorily  by 
utilizing  newspaper  market  stu¬ 
dies,  market  maps,  consumer 
statistics,  product  re.search, 
route  books  and  other  similar 
information.” 

Avoid  Deadline  Emergencies 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  managers  suggested  that 
headings  and  space  commit¬ 
ments  can  and  should  be  settled 
weeks  in  advance.  Bottle-necks 
in  ad  production  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated  and  all  other  deadline 
emergencies  thus  avoided.  There 
is,  it  was  maintained,  a  crying 
need  for  a  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  of  production  problems. 
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Are  stockholders  significant? 


Readers  owning  stocks 


People  who  still  have  something  left  over  for  investments 
certainly  rate  as  extra  good  prosp>ects  these  days! ...  By  the 
same  token,  The  News  rates  as  an  extra  good  advertising 
medium — reaching  more  stockholders  than  any  other  New  York 
newspaper.  News  readers  also  include  more  over-S  10,000 
incomes,  home  owners,  new  car  buyers,  college  alumni,  families 
with  children — more  choice  customers  by  every  classification. 

To  help  you  get  more  return  from  your  advertising  in  the 
New  York  market,  we  spent  more  than  $150,000  on  the  most 
comprehensive  survey  of  newspaf)er  readers  ever  made.  It’s 
based  on  10,345  personal  interviews,  by  W.  R.  Simmons  & 
Associates  Research.  Before  you  plan  your  next  advertising  in 
New  York,  you  should  be  familiar  with  this  survey.  Ask  your 
advertising  agency,  or  any  New  York  News  office,  to  show  you — 


News .  340,000 

World  Telegram  &  Sun  310,000 

Times .  270,000 

Herald  Tribune  ....  200,000 
Journal  American  .  .  .  180,000 

Mirror .  130,000 

Post . 110,000 

Source;  "Profile  of  the  Millions" 

Copyright  1^55  hy  News  Syndicate  Co.,  Inc. 


Profile  of  the  Millions 


THE  S  NEWS,  New  York’s  Picture  Newspaper...  wi/A  more  than 
twice  the  circulation,  daily  and  Sunday,  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America  . . . 
220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City . . .  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago . . . 

1 55  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco . . .  3460  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 
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AD  AGENCIES 


Kayser  &  Co.  Forms 
Own  Ad  Agency 


Because  its  advertising  prob¬ 
lems  are  “uniquely  linked  with 
both  local  retailer  operations 
and  national  media,”  Julius  Kay¬ 
ser  &  Co.,  leading  manufacturer 
of  lingerie,  hosiery,  gloves,  ac¬ 
cessories  and  sportswear,  has 
formed  its  own  advertising 
agency  known  as  425  Advertis¬ 
ing  Associates,  it  was  officially 
announced  this  week. 

The  new  agency  has  been 
established  as  a  wholly-owned 
corporation  of  the  parent  firm. 

An  Experiment 

Jane  Trahey,  director  of  the 
new  organization,  emphasized 
that  Kayser  had  established  the 
agency  as  an  experiment,  add¬ 
ing: 

“Because  of  our  own  particu¬ 
lar  situation,  we  feel  this  type 
of  agency  might  be  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  us  than  using  an 
outside  organization  as  previ¬ 
ously.  We  are  not  crusading 
for  house  agencies  as  such,  nor 
do  we  have  any  quarrel  with 
the  conventional  method  of  ad¬ 
vertising  creation  and  placement 
on  the  regular  commission  basis. 
Rather,  because  of  our  own 
situation  and  closeness  to  retail 
accounts,  and  because  of  my 
own  experience  for  many  years 


as  advertising  director  of  Nei- 
man-Marcus  in  Dallas  before 
coming  to  Kayser,  it  has  been 
our  feeling  that  we  can  gain 
advantages  by  building  our  own 
advertising  staff  that  would  be 
in  daily  contact  with  our  own 
organization,  and  our  thousands 
of  retailers. 

“In  our  own  case,  we  did  not 
feel  it  would  be  as  effective  to 
keep  national  advertising  and 
all  of  the  store  advertising  and 
related  activities  in  separate 
hands.  Our  own  advertising 
staff  will,  therefore,  both  create 
and  place  national  advertising, 
as  well  as  creating  and  produc¬ 
ing  our  extensive  output  of 
direct  mail  material,  catalogs, 
window  display  services,  and 
individual  retailer  promotions 
which  are  offered  to  our  ac¬ 
counts.” 

Miss  Trahey  conceded  that  the 
425  Advertising  Associates  was 
an  experiment  and  that  if  it 
didn’t  work,  the  firm  might  de¬ 
cide  to  return  to  use  of  an  out¬ 
side  agency  as  previously. 

At  the  out.set,  425  Advertising 
.Associates  will  handle  Kayser’s 
Luxite  by  Kayser  lingerie,  its 
principal  division,  plus  Little 
Miss  Luxite  by  Kayser  lingerie; 
Kayser  hosiery,  Kayser  gloves. 


and  the  Nazareth  Mills  Division 
of  Kayser. 

It  will  also  handle  foreign 
advertising,  including  direct 
placements  in  Panama,  Puerto 
Rico  and  Hawaii. 

425  Advertising  Associates 
have  established  direct  credit 
with  all  the  media  regularly 
used,  effective  as  of  September 
placements. 

Account  Setup 

The  new  agency  will  have  no 
effect  on  other  divisions  of 
Kayser  which  use  outside  agen¬ 
cies  and  which  will  continue  to 
use  these.  These  include  Cata¬ 
lina,  which  manufactures  swim¬ 
wear,  sweaters  and  play  clothes 
and  is  handled  by  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding  in  Los  Angeles; 
Holeproof  Men’s  Hosiery,  now 
handled  by  Peck  Advertising, 
which  had  also  been  the  agency 
for  Luxite  by  Kayser,  Kayser 
hosiery  and  gloves;  Holeproof 
Women’s  advertising,  handled  by 
Weiss  &  Geller  of  Chicago; 
Diamond  Mills,  which  makes 
Fruit  of  the  Loom  Fine  Nylons 
and  Fruit  of  the  Loom  lingerie, 
handled  by  Altman-Stoller  Ad¬ 
vertising  of  New  York;  Corette 
lingerie,  placed  through  Amos 
Parrish  of  New  York. 

Plea  for  15%  Logic 
Made  by  Hickerson 

J.  M.  Hickerson  Inc.,  believes 
more  heat  than  light  is  being 
generated  in  current  pro  and 
con  discussions  of  the  15% 
agency  commission  system. 

The  New  York  and  Des 


Moines  agency  observes  a  neea 
for  an  accepted  frame  of  refer, 
ence  ...  a  standard  .  .  .  against 
which  the  15%  system  can  be 
measured  and  judged.  And  until 
some  alternate  method  of  agene; 
compensation  is  proposed  for 
comparison,  existing  practice 
offers  a  practical  arrangement 
that  works,  to  the  benefit  of 
clients,  agencies  and  media. 

In  its  September  -  October 
pocket  appointment  calendar, 
circulated  to  clients  and  friends, 
the  agency  states: 

1)  We  earn  our  commissiom. 
Indeed,  several  clients  pay  gs 
fees,  in  addition. 

2)  Advertising  agencies,  most 
of  them,  must  receive  at  least 
a  15%  commission,  or  curtafl 
the  professional  services  they 
render  ...  if  they  are  to  stay  ii 
business.  For  they  are  organized 
and  constituted  to  function  on 
a  15%  basis. 

3)  The  standard  15%  com¬ 
mission  policy  long  ago  showed 
its  stabilizing  effect  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business.  Will  anyone 
come  forward  with  some  other 
plan  that  will  not  precipitate 
competitive  chaos? 

4)  Thanks  to  the  media,  who 
individually  allow  commissions 
to  agencies  and  decide  under 
what  conditions  they  will  allow 
them,  the  15%  system  has  been 
kept  on  a  high,  business-like  ' 
plane. 

BBDO  Detroit  Mames 
Wei  n  rich  V  ice  pres. 

.Albert  James  Weinrich  has 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


COMPLETE 


SATURATION 

Advertisers  who  are  submerged  in  overflowing  budgets 
will  appreciate  the  newspaper  situation  in  South  Bend. 
For  here,  in  Indiana's  2nd  market,  you  can  saturate  the 
Metropolitan  Area  (93.6%  coverage)  with  only  one  news¬ 
paper.  Milline  rate  is  far  below  the  average  of  compar¬ 
able  newspapers.  No  other  newspaper  we  know  of 
provides  saturation  so  economically.  Besides,  South 
Bend  is  one  of  the  Nation’s  richest  markets.  Get  all  the 
facts.  Write  for  free  market  data  book. 


rhs  South  Bond,  Ind.  Markof; 
7  Counfios,  1/2  Miffion  Poopfo 
Fronklifi  D.  Schvr t »  EdUor  and  Eublisher 
STORY,  BROOKS  B  FINICY,  INC  •  NATIONAL  RiPRf SiNTATIViS 
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FULL  PAGE  AND  HALF  PAGE  STANDARD 

Join  the  vanguard  of  a  mighty  comic-strip  adventure. 
Write,  wire  or  call 


NKW  YORK 

Hcr.ilb  J^ribune 


j^yndicate 


Two  Months  Before 
The  Starting  Dote  .  .  . 

More  than  two  months  before 
the  voliont  Confederote  army 
charges  into  the  first  battle 
ef  JOHNNY  REB  AND 
BILLY  YANK,  the  following 
papers  of  the  North,  East,  West 
and  South  hove  subscribed  to 
this  magnificent,  new 
Sunday  comic  page: 

DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 
EVANSVILLE  COURIER-PRESS 
FT.  WAYNE  JOURNAL-GAZETTE 
DES  MOINES  REGISTER 


HARTFORD  COURANT 
READING  EAGLE 
NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 
WASHINGTON  POST  & 

TIMES  HERALD 
BALTIMORE  SUN 


DALLAS  TIMES-HERALD 
HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
BEAUMONT  ENTERPRISE 
MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL- APPEAL 
JOHNSON  CITY  PRESS-CHRONICLE 
NEW  ORLEANS  STATES 
ROANOKE  TIMES 
NORFOLK  VIRGINIAN-PILOT 
NEWPORT  NEWS  PRESS 
PETERSBURG  PROGRESS- INDEX 
RALEIGH  NEWS  &  OBSERVER 
ASHEVILLE  CITIZEN-TIMES 
GREENSBORO  NEWS 
BURLINGTON  TIMES-NEWS 
CONCORD  TRIBUNE 
FAYETTEVILLE  OBSERVER 
GASTONIA  GASTON  CITIZEN 
HIGH  POINT  ENTERPRISE 
ROCKY  MOUNT  TELEGRAM 
SALISBURY  POST 
ALBANY  HERALD 
ANNISTON  STAR 
LAKELAND  LEDGER 
TALLAHASSEE  DEMOCRAT 
COLUMBIA  STATE 
FLORENCE  NEWS 
ORANGEBURG  TIMES  & 
DEMOCRAT 

o  « 

OAKLAND  TRIBUNE 
RIVERSIDE  ENTERPRISE 
SAN  DIEGO  UNION 
SAN  JOSE  MERCURY-NEWS 


New  York  36,  N.  Y.  •  PEnnsylvania  6-4000 


0  0 

HONOLULU  STAR-BULLETIN 
SYDNEY  MORNING  HERALD 
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Utility  Adapts  Network 
Format  to  Newspaper  Ads 


OF 


GREATER 
VISIBILITY 


AND  FOR 

MORE 

ADVERTISING 

FOR 

YOUR 

DOLLAR 

TO  THOSE  WITH 

MORE 

DOLLARS  TO 
SPEND 

•  USE  THE 

MORNING 

COURIER- 

EXPRESS 


For  MAXIMUM 
COVERAGE 

USE  THE 

SUNDAY 

COURIER-EXPRESS 

the  state's  largest  newspaper 
outside  of  Manhattan 

ROP  COLOR  available  daily 
and  Sunday 

BUFFALO 

COURIER-EXPRESS 

Representoriv  es  Scoloro,  Meeker  &  Scoff 
Pacific  Coosf  Ooy/e  A  Howley 


A  dramatic  application  of 
the  network-type  “spectacular” 
format  to  a  regional  newspa¬ 
per,  television,  billboard  ad¬ 
vertising  program  distin¬ 
guishes  the  new  Union  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  campaign  to  be 
launched  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  next 
week. 

The  campaign  (via  Gardner 
Advertising  Co.),  to  be 
launched  with  a  three-page 
newspaper  “spectacular”  in  the 
St.  Louitt  Post  Dinpatch,  dem¬ 
onstrates  a  new  approach  to 
the  regional  advertiser’s  prob¬ 
lem  of  competing  successfully 
for  attention  with  the  current 
enormous  volume  of  local  and 
national  advertising  in  all 
media. 

It  also  represents  an  unusual 
solution  of  the  traditionally 
knotty  problem  of  utility  com¬ 
pany  advertising  which  must 
combine  consumer  appeal,  deal¬ 
er  merchandising,  and  institu¬ 
tional  selling  of  electricity.  In 
the  past,  Union  Electric  like 
other  utilities,  has  conducted 
what  was,  in  effect,  several 
parallel  advertising  campaigns 
in  an  effort  to  satisfy  all  these 
objectives.  The  new  campaign 
concentrates  three  principal 
programs  in  one,  with  resul¬ 
tant  strengthening  of  impact 
and  audience  interest. 

Keynotes  of  the  new  cam¬ 
paign  concept  and  technique  is 
'  illustrated  in  the  opening 
'  newspaper  ad  on  the  theme: 

!  “Step  into  Your  Electric  Laun- 
;  dry  and  You’re  in  the  World 
!  of  Tomorrow  —  Today!”  Title 
,  page  in  full  color  features  a 
half-page  photo  of  a  young 
housewife  in  her  “world  of  to¬ 
morrow”  laundry. 

The  opening  color  page  is 
followed  by  a  two-page  black- 
i  and-white  spread  with  the 
double-truck  headline:  “Dra¬ 


Over  30  Years  Experience 
Newspapers  and  Magazines 

IVAN  ANNENBERG  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Consultants  to  Publishers 

261  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

MU.  7-2984 


focus  on  individual  electric  a^j 
pliances  related  to  this  ba^ 
idea.  One  is  planned  for  a  fa 
electric  kitchen  promt 
with  others  to  follow  on  si 
subjects  as  home  lighting  aiil 
electric  Christmas  gifts. 
sections  will  run  once  a  moidli 
in  each  of  the  St.  Louis  ne«^; 
papers — the  Poat-Dispatck  aaf 
the  Globe-Democrat.  Conti^ 
ity  will  be  maintained  by  a 
regular  schedule  of  full-pagA 
black-and-white  ads  betw3 
the  publication  of  “spectacAl 
lars.”  Adaptations  of  tbi 
three-page  sections  will  be  na' 
in  large  space  ads  in  nevsJ 
papers  in  smaller  citisa 
throughout  the  Union  ElecOH 
service  area.  ^ 

The  television  phase  of  tbs] 
new  UE  campaign  will  int 
duce  the  first  locally  prodi 
“spectaculars”  in  the  St.  Lonir 
area,  entitled  “On  Stage  in  8t 
Louis.”  First  of  the  full-ho«}] 
live  shows  is  scheduled  for  a 
Oct.  17  debut  over  KSD-TV, 
and  will  be  followed  by  othen 
in  the  series  every  four  weeki 
Billboards  will  carry  the 
same  key  idea  with  a  new  bul¬ 
letin  application. 

The  new  campaign  wu 
jointly  developed  by  the  Gard¬ 
ner  Advertising  Agency  and 
client. 

Span  Yields  Papes 

San  Francisco 
Completion  of  the  Richmond- 
San  Rafael  bridge  across  four 
miles  of  upper  San  Francisco 
Bay  waters  was  heralded  in 
special  sections  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  area.  The  San 
Rafael  Independent-Journal 
combined  its  i2-page  bridge 
section  with  its  annual  homes 
edition  in  a  bridge  opening  and 
homes  issue.  This  provided 
Aug.  31  readers  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  120  full  pages.  The 
Richmond  Independent  produced 
a  28-page  section  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  new  bridge  and  the 
passing  of  the  ferry  line  that 
formerly  served  the  area.  Co»- 
ers  had  special  aerial  photos 
with  a  color  overprint. 

• 

San  Rafael  Maken 
Photo,  Chart  Study 

San  Rafael,  Calif. 
Photos,  charts  and  figures 
are  compressed  into  a  12-page 
study  by  the  San  Rafael  Inde¬ 
pendent-Journal  study  of  “Mar¬ 
velous  Marin.”  The  I-J  is  Marin 
County’s  only  daily. 

Two  pages  are  devoted  to  a 
map  that  supplements  an  aerial 
view  on  the  cover.  Photos  show 
homes  and  markets.  Charts 
show  I-J  growth  since  1940  in 
_  circulation  and  advertising. 
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matic  New  Ideas  in  Launder¬ 
ing  .  .  .  Clothes  Care  .  .  . 
Ready  for  Your  Home!”  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  sub-head.  “As  lit¬ 
tle  as  $15  a  month  buys  almost 
any  one  of  these  ‘world  of  to¬ 
morrow’  electric  appliances.” 

'The  black-and-white  pages 
are  fundamentally  picture  dis¬ 
plays  of  in-use  scenes  and 
close-ups  of  the  full  gamut  of 
electric  home  laundry  appli¬ 
ances  ranging  from  a  hand 
steam  and  dry  iron  to  built-in 
sewing  machine  and  cabinet 
water  heater.  One  half-tone 
shows  a  new  double-duty 
“laundry-breakfast  room”  to 
demonstrate  how  the  utility 
room  can  be  attractively  deco¬ 
rated  and  planned  for  multiple 
purpose  use. 

The  series  of  monthly  news¬ 
paper  “spectaculars”  auto¬ 
matically  assures  sectional 
title  page  placement  in  news¬ 
papers  through  use  of  the  full- 
color  lead  pages,  and  opens  the 
door  for  significant  dealer  tie- 
in  advertising  on  successive 
pages.  As  an  additional  en¬ 
couragement  to  dealer  mer¬ 
chandising — as  well  as  to  give 
realism  to  the  “world  of  to¬ 
morrow  ready  now”  theme — 
the  ads  feature  current  mod¬ 
els  of  electric  appliances  with 
brand  names  and  identifying 
insignia  left  intact. 

A  preview  of  the  new  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  held  July 
25  for  more  than  250  dealers 
and  distributors  featured  talks 
by  UE  President  J.  W.  Mc- 
.4fee  and  Ted  Mack.  Follow-up 
tie-in  advertising  solicitation 
by  newspaper  representatives 
brought  results  which  demon¬ 
strated  strong  dealer  interest 
and  support  for  the  program. 

Subsequent  three-page  “spec¬ 
taculars”  will  each  deal  with  a 
similar  central  theme,  and 
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St  in  Full  Color  Daily  Pictures 


...more  Headliners^ 
for  Minneapolis  Star 

Printing  news  pictures  in  full  color  on  two  pages  five  days 
every  week.  The  Minneapolis  Star  has  inaugurated  a  new 
style  for  metropolitan  dailies.  In  addition,  the  evening 
STAR  carries  extensive  ROP  color  advertising,  as  does 
the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune.  And  there  are  several 
full  color  news  pages  in  the  Sunday  Tribune. 

The  Star  and  Tribune  plant  is  equipped  with  Headliner 
presses,  which  since  their  installation  have  been  produc¬ 
ing  fine  ROP  color  ads.  Operating  on  tight  schedules  with 
frequent  edition  makeovers,  these  Headliners  print  al¬ 
most  four  million  copies  a  week  which  are  circulated 
throughout  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota 
and  western  Wisconsin. 

Now  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  have  ordered  10 
more  Headliner  units,  four  Half-Decks  and  two  folders 
with  balloon  formers,  giving  them  a  total  of  45  units  and 
8  folders,  plus  their  Goss  comic  press. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

_ 5601  West  31st  Street  >  Chicago  50/  Illinois 


The  FJ-4—  newest,  fastest-climbing,  most  maneuverable  and  longest-ranged  FURf  , 
of  them  all  — has  completed  its  carrier  suitability  and  fleet  indoctrination  tests.  This 
latest  addition  to  the  Navy’s  operational  squadrons  is  a  product  of  North  Americans 
Columbus  Division.  Here,  faster  more  effective  manned  aircraft  are  in  continuous 
development  —  as  they  are  in  North  American’s  Los  Angeles  plants,  birthplace  of 
the  F-lOO  SUPER  SABRE  and  the  F-86  SABRE  JET.  This  ability  to  deliver  tomof 
row’s  aircraft  — in  quantity,  on  time,  and  at  lowest  possible  cost  — has  made  Nortti 
American  Aviation  a  major  supplier  of  advanced  aircraft  for  our  country’s  defense 


NORT 
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Even  before  the  close  of  World  War  11,  North  American  was  at  work  in  the  vast 
technological  world  of  guided  missiles.  One  of  today’s  major  results  of  this  pio¬ 
neering  is  the  SM  64  NAVAHO  INTERCONTINENTAL  MISSILE.  North  American 
has  developed  guidance  systems,  automatic  navigation  and  flight  control  systems 
...  as  well  as  airframe  and  rocket  power ...  for  this  important  Air  Force  project. 
North  American’s  work  on  the  NAVAHO  and  other  weapons  systems  is  now  creat¬ 
ing  long-range  missiles  to  fill  a  high-priority  need  in  our  nation’s  defense. 

North  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Downey.  Canoga  Park,  Fresno,  Calif.;  Columbus,  0.;  Neosho,  Mo. 


AMERICAN 


AVIATION,  INC.^ 

Engineers:  write  for  details  regarding  challenging  positions  now  open.  ”  , 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 

Distillers^  Ad  Plans 
Stress  Use  of  Papers 


Distillers  are  again  leaning 
heavily  on  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  this  year  as  part  of  overall 
campaigns  aimed  at  snagging 
their  respective  shares  of  the 
Christmas  gift  market. 

Seagram-Distillers  Co.’s  fall 
campaign  for  Seagram’s  7 
Crown  will  utilize  two  colors  in 
65  newspapers  for  ads  ranging 
in  size  from  a  full  page  to 
1,000  lines.  Black  and  white  ads 
in  sizes  up  to  1,500  lines  (via 
Warwick  &  Legler,  Inc.)  will 
run  in  506  papers  in  455  mar¬ 
kets  and  will  reach  a  combined 
circulation  of  41  million. 

National  consumer  magazines, 
trade  publications  and  sales 
promotional  material  have  also 
been  scheduled. 

*  ♦ 

A  fall  advertising  drive  (via 
Emil  Mogul  Co.)  described  as 
“the  most  intensive  in  years” 
will  be  launched  by  Park  &  Til- 
ford  Distillers  Corp.  during  the 
week  of  Sept.  17  on  six  liquor 
and  wine  brands. 

Budget  for  the  campaign  will 
exceed  last  year’s  by  approxi¬ 
mately  25%,  with  newspapers, 
magazines,  billboards,  subway 


posters,  radio,  trade  publica¬ 
tions  and  dealer  aids  as  media. 

Park  &  Til  ford  Reserve,  the 
116-year-old  distiller’s  leading 
whiskey  brand,  will  spearhead 
the  campaign,  with  newspapers 
getting  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
budget.  Nearly  100  newspapers 
in  about  75  markets  will  re¬ 
ceive  insertions  of  100  to  1,000 
lines  from  one  to  four  times 
a  week. 

Half  to  full  pages  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  promote  the  brand  in 
six  magazines. 

Newspapers  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  exclusively  for  Kentucky 
Bred,  Old  Bond  and  Old  Mon¬ 
astery,  while  both  newspapers 
and  magazines  will  be  used  for 
Park  &  Tilford  Private  Stock. 

The  Kentucky  Bred  news¬ 
paper  ads,  ranging  in  size  from 
220  to  500  lines,  are  scheduled 
to  appear  at  least  once  a  week 
in  35  markets.  Newspaper  in¬ 
sertions  of  250  to  500  lines  are 
planned  for  Park  &  Tilford  Pri¬ 
vate  Stock,  Old  Monastery  and 
Old  Bond  in  markets  still  in 
the  course  of  selection. 

Half  and  full  pages  will  be 
used  for  Harvey’s  sherries  and 


N.  Y.  Times  Has  Two 

The  N.  Y.  Times  has  Two  Sunday  Magazines. 
And,  bless  my  soul,  so  does  Orlando  Sentinel-Star. 

The  Times  prints  more 
pages  —  well,  a  few  more 
any  way  —  than  we  do. 
But  it  does  not  cover  its 
area  [the  world]  any  better 
than  we  cover  our  five 
Central  Florida  counties. 

We  have  bureaus,  so¬ 
ciety  editors,  photograph¬ 
ers,  sports  writers,  staffers 
and  stringers  in  so  many 
Central  Florida  towns  we 
can  hardly  find  a  place 
big  enough  to  feed  them 
all  at  one  time,  for  an  an- 

Our  two  mogazines  are  the  Rotogravure-printed 
Family  Weekly  and  our  own  Florida  Magazine. 

Combine  the  total  circulation  of  all  the  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Miami  and  Tampa  papers  and  we  beat  them 
four  to  one  in  our  Five  Central  Florida  Counties. 

ORLANDO  [FLORIDA];  SENTINEL-STAR 

Martin  Andersen.  Editor  &  Sole  Owner  &  Ad  Writer 

Notional  Representofives  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney 


/Aj 


nual  get  together. 


ports  in  the  New  York  Times 
Sunday  Magazine,  Fortune, 
Holiday,  the  New  Yorker, 
Gourmet,  Cosmopolitan,  Town 
&  Country,  Cue  and  Social 
Spectator.  In  addition,  six  radio 
announcements  a  week  will  be 
broadcast  for  the  wines. 


National  Distillers  announced 
it  will  launch  a  $6,000,000  ad¬ 
vertising,  promotion,  and  mer¬ 
chandising  program  for  Old 
Crow,  Old  Taylor  and  Old 
Grand-Dad.  New  campaign  (via 
Kudner  Agency)  will  start  in  As^CtltS 
magazines  early  in  October  and  ® 
in  newspapers  toward  the  end 
of  October. 


The  new  Gold  Label  advertii. 
ing  schedule  provides  for  once- 
a-week  insertions  ranging  from 
260  to  340  lines  during  tiie  fiU 
season  in  the  New  York  Sundsf 
Times  Magazine,  New  Tori 
Sunday  Times  sports  section, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Ntn 
York  World-Telegram  &  Stai, 
New  York  Post,  Newark  (NJ.) 
News  and  the  eastern  and  mid- 
western  editions  of  the  IFofl 
Street  Journal. 


(Continued  from  page  18) 

can  beat  your  price  while  yon 
and  your  fellow  agents  have 
been  telling  only  one  person  it 
a  time  that  you  can  beat  their 
services  .  .  .  While  you’re  talk¬ 
ing  to  one  client  .  .  .  you 
competitor — through  his  news- 
paper  ad — talked  to  more  than 
eight  out  of  10  families  in  you 
home  town  in  less  than  the 
same  space  of  time. 

“To  get  your  share  of  the 
business  you  must  defeat  the 
competition  with  its  own  wea¬ 
pon — newspaper  advertising." 

Mr.  Goldblatt  suggested  that 
local  agents  maintain  and  in¬ 
crease  their  business  by  setting 
up  an  ad  budget,  timing  their 
messages  carefully,  and  tieing 
in  their  sales  activities  with 
their  newspaper  program. 

“V  i  a  the  columns  of  you 
local  newspaper,”  he  said,  “yon 
can  do  more  than  reach  all  the 
people  with  your  service  story. 
You  can  put  the  principle  of 
timing  to  work  in  newspaper 
ads  and  offer  your  prospe^ 
the  kind  of  coverage  informa¬ 
tion  most  likely  to  interest  them 
at  that  particular  moment 
“The  one  best  thing  to  tell 
about  in  advertising  is  service¬ 
like  losses  and  claims  paid 
promptly.  As  soon  as  possible 
after  a  loss  of  major  size  u 
paid — while  it’s  still  news— get 
the  permission  of  your  insured 
to  tell  about  the  loss  ^nd  you 
payment  in  a  newspaper  ad." 

Frequency,  Size 
Mr.  Goldblatt  urged  his 
listeners  to  “throw  away  those 
business-card-type  ads,”  and  to 
run  specific  service  copy  inser¬ 
tions  as  “large  and  as  often 
as  possible.”  He  emphasized  the 
importance  of  tieing  in  sales 
activity  with  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion. 

“Tie  in  your  mailing  pieces, 
window  displays  or  posters,”  he 
said.  “Time  your  message  to 
match  your  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  Tie  in  your  local  asso¬ 
ciation  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram.” 
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Lorillard  Launches 
Major  Sales  Drive 

Some  118  newspapers  in  78 
markets  wrill  be  used  starting 
Sept.  17  by  P.  Lorillard  Co. 
as  part  of  “a  new  and  aggres¬ 
sive  sales-advertising-marketing 
program  for  all  Lorillard 
brands.” 

The  newspaper-radio-TV  sat¬ 
uration  campaign  opening  Sept. 
17  will  be  the  biggest  single 
nationwide  drive  ever  put  on 
for  Kent  cigarets  which  is 
cutting  its  price. 

Lorillard  President  Lewis 
Gruber  said  the  Kent  campaign 
“is  just  the  start  of  a  thorough¬ 
ly  planned  over-all  push  which 
involves  completely  new  adver¬ 
tising-marketing  programs  for 
Old  Gold  cigarets  and  the  com¬ 
pany’s  smoking  tobaccos.” 

Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

•  Starting  Sept.  27  C.  F. 
Mueller  Co.  will  break  its  new 
record-budget  newspaper  cam- 
paigrn  of  1,200-line  insertions 
(via  Scheideler  &  Beck,  Inc.)  in 
32  papers  in  23  cities.  Radio-TV 
will  augment  the  campaign. 

•  Large-space,  two-color  rop 
newspaper  ads  (via  Hilton  & 
Riggio,  Inc.)  will  break  begin- 

i  ning  Sept.  15  as  part  of  South- 
I  em  Biscuit  Co.’s  campaign  for 
PFV  cookies  and  crackers.  Sat¬ 
uration  radio  schedules  will  sup¬ 
port  the  drive. 

• 

Gold  Label  Cigars 
Light-Up  Fall  Push 

A  new  fall  advertising  drive 
(via  Emil  Mogul  Co.)  for  Gold 
Label  cigars,  was  launched  this 
week  by  Gradiaz,  Annis  &  Co. 
of  Tampa,  Fla. 

A  major  portion  of  the  record 
campaign  will  be  employed  to 
introduce  two  additions  to  the 
Gold  Label  line — the  new’  Jag¬ 
uar  70  and  the  Miramar  Crystal 
Humidor. 
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NATIONAL  REPRISINTATIVES:  A.  H.  Kuch,  HO  E.  42nd  Sf.,  New  York  17,  Oxford  7-1280;  Sheldon  B.  Newmon,  435  N.  Michigon  Ave.,  Chicogo  11, 
Superior  7-4680;  Brice  McQuillin,  785  Market  St.,  Son  Francisco  3,  Sutter  1-3401;  William  Shurtliff,  1612  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit  26,  Woodward  1-0972. 


SAGINAW 

•  Ir  W  •  AA  •  I  •  AA  ^  • 


goingj  growing  Michigan  Metropolis 


'NOW!  4'"  LARGEST 
INDUSTRIAL  CENTER 


RLsinK  like  a  steel  giant  out  of  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  Nation’s  rich¬ 
est  agricultural  areas  .  .  . 

Saginaw  has  been  declared  the 
fourth  largest  industrial  center 
in  outstate  Michigan  by  the 
1954  Census  of  Manufacturers, 
just  released  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce.  A  21  % 
gain  in  manufacturing  employes 
since  1947  .  .  .  the  value  added 
to  raw  materials  by  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  more  than 
doubled  .  .  .  raised  Saginaw  to 
4th  place  in  outstate  Michigan. 

You  can  cover  this  going,  grow¬ 
ing  market  completely  ONLY 
through  the  50,405*  circulation  of 
THE  SAGINAW  NEWS. 


*  Average  net  paid  circulation  for  May, 
1956. 


Hill  / 

TH  NEWSPAPERS 


TH(  Ur  (ITT  TIM(S  THE  KAUMATOO  GAZmE 
THE  SAGINAW  NEWS  JACKSON  CITIZEN  FATIIOT 


THE  FEINT  JOUINAl  THE  GIANO  lAPIOS  FIESS 
THE  ANN  Allot  NEWS  THE  MUSKEGON  CHIONICIE 
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Offer  Discounts 

Effective  Jan.  1,  the  Dea 
Moinea  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune  will  join  the  growing 
list  of  newspapers  offering  ad¬ 
vertisers  frequency  and  volume 
discounts  (E&P,  Sept.  8,  page 
17). 

For  the  first  time  the  news¬ 
papers  will  grant  discounts  on 
full-page  units  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising.  A  5%  discount  will 
be  allowed  on  10  page  units  a 
year,  6%  on  15,  7%  on  20,  8% 
on  25,  and  10%  on  40  pages. 
Discounts  apply  to  black  and 
white  or  color,  Sunday  or  daily. 

The  Register  and  Tribune 
also  announced  that  effective 
Jan.  1  they  will  grant  a  2% 
cash  discount  on  national  ad¬ 
vertising.  Bills  must  be  paid  by 
the  15th  of  the  month  follow¬ 
ing  date  of  publication. 

The  new  rate  card,  which 
includes  the  new  discounts, 
shows  an  increase  in  general  ad 
rates  after  the  first  of  the 
year.  They  amount  to  slightly 
less  than  5%  on  Sunday  adver¬ 
tising  and  about  10%  on  daily 
advertising. 


Agencies 


The  Boston  Globe 
gained  2,880,318  lines 
in  1955  in  every 
major  classification 
i  of  Advertising. 

I  (iet  Complete  i 
K  Details  From  . .  : 


Ciesmer  &  Woodwird,  Inc. 

New  York,  Sen  Friocisco,  Lot  Angeles 

Scolaio  Meeker  &  Scon  Chicngo,  Detroit 
The  Leoiurd  Co.  Miami  Beach,  Florida 


Berkshire  Kittens 
Cotton  To  Nylace  \ 

Hosiery  ads,  long  the  darling 
of  the  fashion  magazines,  take 
a  big  nip  of  newspaper  apace 
this  week. 

Biggest  in  the  held,  Berkshire 
Knitting  Mills,  Reading,  Pa.,  ^ 
started  Sept.  9  placing  600  lines 
(4  columns  by  150  lines)  first 
of  a  series  in  a  campaign  that 
will  eventually  hit  58  Sunday 
newspapers.  Women’s  pages 
were  requested  by  Ogilvy,  Ben¬ 
son  &  Mather,  Inc.,  agency 
handling  the  account.  Campaign 
so  far  is  scheduled  to  continue 
up  to  Christmas.  Markets  se¬ 
lected  account  for  70%  of  all 
women’s  full-fashioned  women’s 
hosiery  sales,  according  to  sur¬ 
veys  assembled  from  news¬ 
papers  and  supplied  to  the 
agency  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA. 

Major  portion  of  Berkshire’s 
advertising  appropriation  has 
been  switched  to  newspapers 
and  the  budget  is  sizeable. 
Magazines  are  holding  what  is 
described  as  a  “supporting 
.  schedule.’’ 

!  The  Bureau,  in  a  letter  to 
Berkshire,  declared  the  news¬ 
paper  schedule  is  more  than  five 
times  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  hosiery  maker.  Further¬ 
more,  the  600-line  copy  is  prov¬ 
ing  attractive  bait  to  local  re¬ 
tailers  who  are  tieing-in  with 
their  own  advertisements  telling 
women  where  to  buy.  Berkshire 
works  through  distributors  who 
have  generally  applauded  this 
move  to  local  print. 

Three  reasons  for  this  present 
show  of  newspaper  preference 
are  advanced  by  H.  Duke  Miller, 
Berkshire’s  advertising  director: 

1)  Greater  frequency  of  in¬ 
sertion  is  possible  than  available 
through  fashion  magazines. 


^B/aisde/f 


MARKING  PENCIL  •  622-T 
For  all  editorial  use 
At  your  doalor  •  on  white  eoh  fhee  Sample  naming  this  poslication 

BLAISDELL  PENCIL  CO.,  BETHAYRES,  PA. 


2)  Greater  concentration  in  (Continued  from  page  24) 

the  exact  markets  where  most  .  .  - 

women’s  hosiery  sales  originate.  named  a  vicepresident  of 

^  Batten,  Barton,  Durstme  &  0*. 

3)  Newspapers  represent  the  Inc.,  it  was  announced  this 

media  used  by  Berkshire  s  best  ^y  Robert  E.  Anderson 

customers  the  retailers.  manager  of  the  national  adver- 

Copy  itself  is  news.  It  bril-  tising  agency’s  Detroit  office, 
liantly  pictures  Berkshire’s  brand  Mr.  Weinrich  has  been  with 
“Nylace  Kantrun  Top  and  Toe-  bBDO  since  1941  when  he  joined 
Ring’’,  described  as  “a  special  the  company  as  a  copy  writer 
construction  that  positively  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.  He  transferred 
stops  runs  starting  at  top  or  to  the  Detroit  branch  in  Febni- 
toe.”  ai’y,  1952,  following  10  years 

in  BBDO’s  Cleveland,  Ohio  of- 
DM M Q  I  fice  as  a  copy  writer  and  account 
^  *  executive  on  national  magazine, 

radio  and  TV  advertising  for 
General  Electric. 

professional  career  started 
’  *3  a  reporter  with  the  Buff  ok 

ft  .1  (N.Y.)  Times  where  he  was* 

y  reporter  from  1937  to  1939, 

'y’jr  §  covering  politics  and  civic  af- 

t  m  9  bail's.  Later  he  worked  in  t 

r-.  1  similar  capacity  for  the  Buffalo 

Evening  News  from  1939  to 

W  WSk  1941. 

..  ..  ..''.‘itri'itm  In  Detroit  Weinrich  has  been 

ihir*  tiotkinsi  uss  rum  closely  associated  with  the  De 

ifi9  at  top  and  re*  Soto  account.  Supervising  for 

BBDO  De  Soto’s  cooperative 
dealer  advertising  activities.  He 
supervises  media  andmar- 
T  r\  o  I  r<  Cl  itociinys  iteting  departments  for  BBDO, 
Detroit.  i 

Binzen,  agency  art 

ihowed  that  genius  Media  Appointments 

e  infinite  capacity  for  ^  Boland  Assoc. 

IS  in  an  actual  photo-  •' 

ving  two  pretty  kit-  Robert  S.  Liptak  has  been  ap- 
g  at  the  top  and  toe  pointed  media  and  research  di- 
of  lovely  Berkshire  rector  and  Christina  Muirhead 
ly’s  limbs  (see  cut),  has  been  named  media  buyer  of 
igrapher  will  under-  Boland  Associates,  San  Fran- 
ime  and  trouble  taken  cisco  sales  promotion  and  adver- 
1  terrific  action  shot,  tising  agency, 
re  so  quickly  and  Mr.  Liptak  formerly  worked 

Is  the  story  under  the  for  the  American  Broadcasting 
ine  “STOPS  RUNS!”  Company,  San  Francisco,  in  a 
minor  copy  changes  sales  research  capacity  and, 
iplated  through  eight  previou.s  to  that,  was  media 
of  the  special  pre-  director  of  the  San  Francisco 
drive.  office  of  Dancer,  Fitzgerald. 

Sample  advertising  agency. 

~1  Miss  Muirhead  has  worked  in 
I  the  media  department  of  Boland 

1®^**®"*  •  Associates  since  1953.  Before 

on  newsprint  with  joining  Boland  Associates,  she 
olacker  pencil  that  employed  by  J.  Walter 

the  eye  but  never  Tjiompson  Coiripany,  San  Fran- 
.  .  cisco,  in  a  media  position, 

the  paper!  ^ 

Protests  Airline  Ad 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
been  asked  by  Delta  Air- 
lines  to  require  a  competitor, 
CIL  •  622-T  Eastern  Airlines,  to  stop  adver- 

.  tising  that  it  furnishes  faster 

orial  use  service  at  lower  rates  on  para- 

ING  THIS  FOBUCATION  Idling  Toutes.  Delta  claims  the 

THAYRES  PA  are  identical  and  charges 

_ [ _ LJ  deceptive  advertising. 
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Btarting  of  top  ond  too 


shMT  B^KSmRE  itodr  inps 

William  Binzen,  agency  art 
director,  showed  that  genius 
which  is  the  infinite  capacity  for 
taking  pains  in  an  actual  photo¬ 
graph  showing  two  pretty  kit¬ 
tens  playing  at  the  top  and  toe 
of  a  pair  of  lovely  Berkshire 
covered  lady’s  limbs  (see  cut). 
Any  photographer  will  under¬ 
stand  the  time  and  trouble  taken 
to  get  this  terrific  action  shot. 
The  picture  so  quickly  and 
cleverly  tells  the  story  under  the 
bold  headline  “STOPS  RUNS!” 
that  only  minor  copy  changes 
are  contemplated  through  eight 
insertions  of  the  special  pre- 
Christmas  drive. 


Hold  attention! 

Always  mark  an  newsprint  with 
the  thicker,  blacker  pencil  that 
rmr»,»r^  catches  the  eye  but  never 
the  paper! 


MORTY  MEEKLE 

The  Daily  Comic  Strip  Hit  of  ’56 
Now  in  Full  Color  as  a  Lively,  Laughable 

SUNDAY  COMIC  PAGE 


MORTY  MEEKLE  is  a  refreshing  new  comedy  attraction  for  yoor 
weekend  color  comic  section.  Already  a  smash  success  as  a 
daily  strip  (281  newspapers  in  just  nine  months!)  the  new  four- 
color  comic  page  is  a  weekly  fun  and  laughter  show  that  will 
delight  readers  of  every  age. 

NEA  artist  Dick  Cavalli  draws  entertainment  into  every  panel 
with  his  distinctive  art  style,  unusual  comedy  situations  and 
those  funny  Cavalli  characters — Morty's  girl  Jill,  little  Winthrap, 
Yancey,  Mr.  Boomer.  As  a  full  color  page,  MORTY  MEEKLE  is 
better  and  funnier  than  ever,  especially  timed 
for  release  this  fall  as  a  promotable  post-election 
pick-up  for  your  readers. 


NEA  SERVICE,  Inc. 

J200  West  Third  Street  Cleveland  13,  Ohio  ■i 


Darrell  Stuart 


Or  how  to  paint  your  way  up  the  ladder 


lou  hear  a  lot  of  talk  these  days  about 
the  danger  of  big  companies  getting 
still  bigger. 

“What  people  overlook  is  that  every 
big  company  creates  opportunity  for 
small  ones  to  start  and  grow  strong.  I’m 
a  good  example. 

“I  quit  school  at  15  and  went  to  work 
as  an  apprentice  painter.  When  I  was 
22  I  started  a  little  decorating  business 
in  Santa  Barbara,  California. 


DARRELL  STUART,  DECORATING,  1919 


“In  1930 — when  I  was  33 — I  had  an 
idea  I  could  do  better  by  specializing.  So 
I  bid  on  painting  a  Union  Oil  service 
station.  I  got  the  contract,  gave  my  deco¬ 
rating  business  to  my  superintendent, 
and  started  to  specialize. 

“I  had  a  truck,  a  hired  hand,  and  $1000 
I’d  borrowed  from  the  bank.  I  did  a  bet¬ 
ter  paint  job  on  that  first  station  than 
Union  had  ever  been  able  to  get  for  the 
money — and  still  made  $40.  As  a  result, 
I  kept  getting  more  contracts — and  bor¬ 
rowing  more  money.  Profits  I  put  back 
into  the  business  for  equipment. 
“Today,  Darrell  Stuart  Inc.  gets  most 
of  the  paint  work  for  Union  Oil’s  market¬ 
ing  department,  and  a  sizeable  amount 
from  other  departments,  too.  We  still 
bid  competitively  on  every  job — ^and 


DARRELL  STUART;  BIG  BUSINESS  IS  THE  BEST  FRIEND  S.MALL  BUSINESS  HAS, 


still  do  a  better  one  than  Union  itself 
can  do  any  other  way. 

“We  employ  over  200  people,  work 
92  trucks  and  own  our  own  building, 
mortgage-free.  Last  year  we  grossed  over 
a  million  dollars. 

“But  the  point  is:  if  Union  Oil  hadn’t 
given  me  the  chance,  I’d  never  have  had 


the  incentive  to  come  this  far.  In  n 
book,  big  business  is  the  best  friend- 
and  customer — small  business  has!” 


Last  year  our  customers  paid  us  a  record 
$368,760,900.  That’s  big  business. 

But  when  you  take  a  closer  look,  you 
find  we  spent  72%  of  that  $368,760,900 
with  more  than  fifteen  thousand  other 
companies  and  individuals  with  whom 
we  do  business. 

Many  of  these  companies — like 
Stuart’s— have  grown  with  us.  As  long 
as  we  continue  to  do  a  better  job,  there’s 
a  good  chance  some  of  those  small  com¬ 
panies  will  be  the  big  ones  of  tomorrow. 


ONE  OF  DARRELL  STUART’S  JOBS:  THE  UNION  OIL  STORAGE-TANK  PUMPKIN. 


YOUR  COMMENTS  ARE  INVITED.  IVrite: 
The  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Union  Oil  Co., 
Union  Oil  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calif. 


Union  Oil  Company 


OF  CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ROYAL  TRITON,  THE  AMAZING  PURPLE  MOTOR  OIL 


CUSSIFIKD  CLIMC 


'Snowflake^^ Drive  Can 
Spur  Appliance  Ads 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


“Operation  Snowflake-1956”, 
the  U.  S.  Steel  sponsored  blitz 
designed  to  promote  the  sale  of 
major  household  appliances  as 
Christmas  gifts,  has  already 
been  kicked  off.  Promotion  kits 
are  on  their  way  to  dealers,  dis¬ 
tributors  and  media  ail  of  whom 
can  exploit  tbe  drive  profitably. 

While  “Operation  Snowflake” 
has  changed  December  from  a 
normally  dull  month  for  tbe 
sale  of  appliances  to  a  better 
than  average  month  with  ap¬ 
pliance  advertising  spurting  in 
all  media,  classified  seems  to 
have  thus  far,  missed  the  boat. 

From  1953  when  appliance 
sales  dipped  22.5%  below  aver¬ 
age  monthly  sales  for  that  year, 
business  for  these  hard  goods 
dealers  zoomed,  under  the  im¬ 
petus  of  the  drive,  to  where 
sales  in  December  1955  were 
actually  2.5%  ahead  of  the 
monthly  average.  According  to 
U.  S.  Steel’s  “Operation  Snow¬ 
flake"  Report,  national  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  for  major 
appliances  during  the  fourth 
quarter  of  last  year  were  up 
28%  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  1953.  During  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December  1955  the  re¬ 
port  shows.  “Operation  Snow¬ 
flake”  resulted  in  one  of  the 
largest  tie-in  ad  campaigns  in 
history.  This  was  corroborated 
hy  the  Adv’ertising  Checking 
bureau  which  said  it  was  com¬ 
parable  to  the  tie-in  and  co¬ 
operative  advertising  devrted 
to  the  Savings  Rond  drives. 

Offer  Challenge 

The  lead  paragraph  in  a  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  July  6 
put  the  challenge  to  classified 
neatly:  “Many  an  appliance 
manufacturer,  battling  the  pro¬ 
duction  slowdown  that’s  almost 
industry-wide,  is  dreaming 
anew  the  appliance  makers’ 
traditional  tough  tines  dream: 
making  the  second  hand  ap¬ 
pliance  as  popular  as  the  sec¬ 
ond  hand  auto.” 

The  implications  of  the 
“dream”  to  classified  are  monu¬ 
mental!  To  better  grasp  what 
such  a  dream  could  mean  to 
newspaper  classified  which  could 
play  the  same  role  for  the  ap¬ 
pliance  industry  as  it  does  for 
the  auto  industry  with  used 
ears,  we  called  upon  Joseph 


Kaplan,  Advertising  Linage 
Service,  New  York,  requesting 
that  he  prepare  a  comparison 
of  classified  used  car  advertis¬ 
ing  vs.  classified  appliance  ad¬ 
vertising  in  a  single  edition  of 
all  newspapers  in  some  leading 
cities  across  the  country. 

Accordingly,  he  picked  Sun¬ 
day,  Aug.  5,  and  came  up  with 
the  following: 


Coffee-Scented  Ads 
Spark  Store  Promotion 

Full-page  color  ads,  said  to 
be  the  first  of  their  kind  to 
be  scented  with  coffee  essence, 
were  recently  nin  in  the  Van¬ 
couver  (B.C.)  Sun  and  the  Van¬ 
couver  Province  by  Woodward 
Stores  Ltd.  as  part  of  a  Can¬ 
adian  promotion  of  coffee  and 
related  products. 

The  store,  which  claims  the 
largest  food  department  in  the 
world,  attracted  more  than 
26,000  persons  to  an  exhibit, 
“The  Story  of  Coffee  —  from 
seed  to  cup.”  The  store’s  coffee 
sales  volume  went  up  about 
10%. 

Both  local  newspapers  ran 
special  features  on  the  exhibit 
and  three  columnists  commented 
on  the  promotion. 


No.  of 
Papers 


Analysis  —  Classfied  Advertising  —  Lines  and  Ads 
Automobiles  vs  *  Home  Appliances 
8  Selected  Cities  —  Sunday.  August  5.  1956 

Automobiles 


Home  Appliances 


City 

Lints 

Ads 

Lines 

Ads 

-Mhinla.  Ca. 

.  .  .5.544  — 

247 

:di7  - 

116 

Boston.  Mass . 

.  .  21.791 

682 

282  — 

53 

ChlraKO.  Ill . 

. .e-l4.:«0  — 

7.59 

182  — 

122 

Dallas.  Tex . 

.  10.67.1  — 

539 

tiJ<6  — 

168 

l,os  .Vtajeles,  Cal . 

.  19.111  — 

1.867 

:i,438 

1S2 

Xe*  York.  X.  V . 

.  5.166  — 

■651 

152 

87 

.Seattle.  Wash . 

.  7.951  — 

511 

D05  - 

181 

WashinKton.  D.  (' . 

.  rt  7!tt 

549 

SIO  — 

181 

Total  for  8  Cities  ... 

.  91.357  — 

5.835 

7,402  — 

1,090 

Chem.  Progress  Week 
Report  Shows  Gains 

.A  total  of  316  Chemical 
Progress  Week  (April  23-28) 
ads  ranging  in  size  from  600  to 
1,000  lines  appeared  in  158 
newspapers  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  10,550,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  issued  by  the 
Manufacturing  Chemists’  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Advertising  use  by  news¬ 
papers  was  up  10%. 

The  association  reported  that 
printed  publicity  reached  a  new 
high  with  2,545  stories  in  969 
newspapers  and  magazines.  The 
number  of  stories  printed  was 
up  nine  percent. 


Vnrly  for  Publicists 

Cincinnati 
While  other  newspapers  give 
increased  attention  to  bettering 
public  relations  with  pupils  in 
public  and  parochial  schools, 
Cincinnati  Poet  editors  believe 
publicity  chairmen  of  parent- 
teacher  associations  are  being 
neglected.  Stanley  Dahlman, 
Post  promotion  editor,  cooked 
up  a  deal  with  the  Ice  Capades 
management  to  entertain  PTA 
publicity  heads  at  Crosley  Field. 


•  Inrluilps  liiiilio<i  and  Telviislimn 

Thus,  with  approximately  13 
lines  of  used  car  advertising  to 
each  line  of  classified  appliance 
advertising,  CAMs  are  faced 
with  a  golden  challenge  to  help 
the  appliance  manufacturer’s 
dream  come  true — to  make  the 
used  appliance  purchase  as 
normal  as  a  used  car  sale. 

As  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  goes  on  to  say:  “The 
theory  is  simple.  If  dealers  sell 
more  second  hand  appliances, 
they  can  take  in  more  used 
goods  in  trade-in  deals  on  shiny 
new  refrigerators,  washers.  TV 
sets  and  other  appliances.  And 
assembly  lines  will  roar  anew. 
There’s  a  corollary  too.  If  deal¬ 
ers  do  not  move  traded-in  goods 
quickly,  they’ll  be  in  no  shape 
to  offer  attractive  trade-in  al¬ 
lowances  on  new  appliances.” 

“Operation  Snowflake”  would 
seem  to  offer  a  spring  board  for 
dealers  to  unload  their  trade-ins 
via  classified.  Once  successfully 
embarked  on  a  classified  pro¬ 
gram  in  their  normally  slow 
pre-Christmas  months  they 
might  well  follow  through  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

CAMs  may  obtain  a  sample 
“Snowflake”  kit  by  writing  to 
Robert  C.  Meyers,  Director  of 
Market  Development,  U.S.  Steel 
Corp.,  525  William  Penn  Place, 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 


COPLEY  "HOMETOWN”  NEWSPAPERS 


GREATER  LOS  ANGELES 

In  Greater  Los  Angeles  —  where  two-thirds  of  the  retail 
sales  are  made,  and  where  25%  of  the  people  in  Los 
Angeles  County  live  —  these  COPLEY  "Hometown” 
Newspapers  offer  more  sales  per  advertising  dollar. 


ALHAMBRA  POST  -  ADVOCATE 
BURBANK  DAILY  -  REVIEW 
CULVER  CITY  STAR  -  NEWS 
GLENDALE  NEWS  -  POST 
MONROVIA  NEWS  -  POST 
REDONDO  BEACH -SOUTH  BAY  DAILY  BREEZE 
SAN  PEDRO  NEWS  -  PILOT 
VENICE  EVENING  -  VANGUARD 


0 


1 5  "Hometown”  Newspapers  Covering  Greater  Los  Angeles 
—  Springfield,  Illinois  —  Northern  Illinois  — and  San  Diego, 
California...  All  the  local  news  plus  the  COPLEY 
Washington  Bureau  and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 
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Canadian 
AdmenProtest 
20%  Ad  Tax 

Toronto 

Newspapers,  radio,  television 
and  other  media,  as  well  as 
magazines,  and  eventually  the 
Canadian  consumer,  will  feel 
the  impact  of  the  new  20%  tax 
on  advertising  in  the  Canadian 
editions  of  foreign  magazines, 
the  Association  of  Canadian 
Advertisers  has  informed  Wal¬ 
ter  Harris,  Canadian  Minister 
of  Finance. 

The  170-member  ACA,  rep¬ 
resenting  all  segments  of  Can¬ 
adian  business,  again  urged  the 
government  to  immediately  es¬ 
tablish  an  advertising  advisory 
committee  to  study  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  bring  forth  recom¬ 
mendations  to  help,  rather  than 
hinder,  Canadian  media,  as  they 
claimed  the  new  tax  will  do. 

The  Canadian  government 
recently  passed  legislation  en¬ 
acting  a  20%  tax  on  all  adver¬ 
tising  in  Canadian  editions  of 
foreign  publications,  of  which 
leading  ones  are  Time  and 
Reader’s  Digest.  These  publica- 


fo-  EXTRA 
HEAVY  DUTY 


MONARCH  II  ROLLER  BEARING 

MATRIX  ROLLER 

Now  plants  with  long,  continuous 
operating  schedules  can  turn  out 
highly  accurate  dry  mat  mouldings 
with  the  Monarch  II  Roller  Bearing 
Matrix  Roller.  It’s  built  specifically 
for  extra  heavy  duty  .  .  .  has  one 
piece  side  frames  . .  .  one  piece  13" 
diameter  forged  steel  cylinders  and 
extra  heavy  bed  plate ...  all  designed 
to  give  it  the  sturdiness  and  rigidity 
you  need  for  unbeatable  dry  mat 
moulding.  For  lighter  duty,  but 
equally  precise  work,  use  the  Mon¬ 
arch  III.  For  information,  call: 


910  Cast  138th  St..  New  Yorii  54.  N.  V. 
IRtNCHtS  lOSION  •  CHICtGO  •  S«N  FttNtlSCO 
■IRMINCHtM  •  POIITltND.  DIE. 


tions,  and  about  eight  others, 
are  printed  in  the  U.  S.  but 
carry  some  special  Canadian 
editorial  material  not  appear¬ 
ing  in  U.  S.  editions,  and  carry 
entirely  different  Canadian  ad¬ 
vertising.  Canadian  magazine 
publishers  have  implied  that 
this  is  unfair  competition,  and 
the  new  tax  structure  has  been 
established.  The  result,  in  the 
few  weeks  since  the  legislation 
was  passed  at  Ottawa,  has  been 
an  increase  of  13%%  in  the 
advertising  rates  of  Time  Ca¬ 
nadian  edition,  and  other  pub¬ 
lications  are  expected  to  follow. 
The  ACA  points  out  to  Finance 
Minister  Harris  that  “your  new 
tax  will  harm  not  only  Canadi¬ 
an  magazines,  but  in  time  daily 
newspapers,  radio,  television 
and  other  Canadian  media  as 
well  .  .  .  The  higher  advertising 
rate  increases  would  have  little 
effect  on  the  amount  of  space 
bought  in  the  Canadian  editions 
by  national  advertisers.” 


Studebaker  To  Get 
‘Lean,  Hard’  Plan 

Sharp  pruning  of  production 
and  selling  cost.s  was  .stressed 
last  week  by  Harold  E.  Church¬ 
ill,  president,  Studebaker-Pack- 
ard  Corp.,  in  a  talk  at  a  press 
preview  of  the  1957  Studebaker 
car  and  truck  models. 

He  said  the  key  to  the  firm’s 
comeback  plan  is  a  “lean  and 
hard  operating  program”  which 
calls  for  immediate  cost  reduc¬ 
tion.  He  mentioned  a  market  de¬ 
velopment  plan  to  give  dealers 
new  marketing  strength  “tailor¬ 
ed”  to  their  local  needs. 

Such  talk  caused  some  specu¬ 
lation  on  what  Studebaker’s  ad 
budget  will  be.  The  appropri¬ 
ation  and  ad  plans  will  not  be 
announced  until  mid-October. 
Last  year,  the  corporation  spent 
$2,632,235  on  advertising  Stude¬ 
baker  cars  in  newspapers.  Stude¬ 
baker  trucks  got  a  $103,361 
push  in  newspapers. 


RALEIGH,  North  Carolina 

The  State's  third  cltjr  In  met.  area 
Ketall  Sales.  Busy  retail  and  dlstrl- 
hutlon  center  of  the  33  county  “Golden 
Belt  of  the  South.”  Your  No.  1 
Salesmakers  In  this  top-quality  mar¬ 
ket  ..  . 


The  I^altujk 

News  and  Ohsorver  1 

MORNING  &  Sunday 

The  R.M.EK.ii  Times 

Ki-.'i.Nu; 


Morning  &  Evening— 143,433 
Evening  &  Sunday— 153,804 

(Pub.  Statement  to  ABC  3/31/56) 

Represented  by  The  Branham  Co. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  .  .  . 


By  Trent 


"Whatever  I  said  'till  now,  don't  quote  mel" 


Hauser  of  Ohio  Oil 
Named  OIIC  Chairman 

M.  S.  Hau.ser,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  Ohio  Oil  Co., 
Findlay,  Ohio,  this  week  was 
elected  1957  national  chairman 
of  the  Oil  Industry  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee — the  petroleum 
industry’s  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Hauser  succeeds  Richard 
Rollins,  secretary  of  Atlantic 
Refining  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
He  will  assume  the  chairman¬ 
ship  at  the  one’s  next  meeting 
in  New  York  in  December. 

Vice  Chairmen  elected  at  the 
meeting  held  in  Chicago  were: 

Kerrsm  King,  Texas  Company, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.;  Dwight 
M.  Hills,  Sinclair  Refining  Co., 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  Jame.s  M.  Patter- 
.son,  Standard  Oil  Company 
(Indiana),  Chicago;  Joe  T. 
Dickerson,  Shell  Pipe  Line 
Corp.,  Houston,  Tex.;  G.  Stew¬ 
art  Brown,  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  of  California,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

John  S.  Cooke,  American  Pe¬ 
troleum  Institute,  New  York, 
was  re-elected  secretary. 

• 

Columbus  Citizen 
Appoints  Manion 

Joseph  E.  Manion,  currently 
assistant  advertising  director  of 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post,  will 
join  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citi¬ 
zen  late  this  month  as  retail 
advertising  manager,  succeeding 
Jerry  Woodard  who  has  joined 
the  business  department  of  a 
midwestern  daily. 

Mr.  Manion  joined  the  Post 
in  1924  and  has  served  as  both 
retail  and  national  advertising 
manager. 


Trade  Stamps 
Test  in  Canada 
Held  Success 


Gold  Bond  Stamp  Co.,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.,  this  week  re¬ 
ported  that  its  13- week  trading 
stamp  experiment  in  Canada 
with  95  I(5A  food  stores  in  the 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  area  resulted  in 
an  average  68%  sales  gain  for 
grocers. 

Accordingly,  Curtis  Carlson, 
Gold  Bond  president,  said  the 
company  plans  to  .spend  “a  lot 
of  money  in  Canada.” 

“The  first  trading  stamp  com¬ 
pany  in  the  field  is  the  most 
successful,”  he  said.  “Canada 
is  a  better  market  than  the 
U.  S.  because  Canadians  are 
more  thrifty.” 


A  state  conference  on  use  of 
store  trading  stamps  will  be 
held  in  Albany,  N.Y.  on  Oct.  2, 
Governor  Harriman’s  consumer 
counsel  has  announced.  Dr.  Per¬ 
sia  Campbell  said  the  practice 
of  issuing  stamps  with  pur¬ 
chases,  to  be  redeemed  for  mer¬ 
chandise,  had  become  “highly 
controversial.” 

Dr.  Campbell  said  “various 
representations”  had  been  made 
to  the  Governor’s  office  about 
the  practice,  “including  com¬ 
plaints  that  it  raises  retail 
prices  and  puts  small  business 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage." 

Chief  purpose  of  the  confer¬ 
ence,  she  said,  was  to  solicit 
“factual  information  and  vary¬ 
ing  points  of  view.” 
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AF  Awards  Link 
$2,600,000  Job 
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padre  Corp.  to  Occupy 
{New  Plant  in  2  W eeks 


l^rdl  liuiicales  Area 
Economy  in  High  Gear 
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EJ  Sales  Increase 
Almost  10  Alillion ' 

1*HE  Endieott  Johnson  Corp.  scored  a  fain  of  ne*** 
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BIG  THINGS  ARE  HAPPENING  IN  THE 
BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK,  MARKET 

If  your  decisions  are  influenced  by  the  industrial  jrrowth,  economic  stability  and 
purchasing  power  of  a  market,  the  headlines  above  of  recent  industrial  news 
items  from  the  pages  of  The  Binghamton  Press  should  command  your  attention. 
Regardless  of  what  measuring  stick  you  use,  Binghamton  will  loom  up  as  one 
of  the  most  active  markets  in  the  nation.  It  leads  all  New  York  State  metropoli¬ 
tan  cities  in  Total  Retail  Sales  Per  Capita!  Matching  this  vigorous  industrial 
expansion  and  heavy  spending  in  the  Binghamton  market  is  the  circulation  of 
its  favorite  newspapers  The  Binghamton  Press,  with  61,716  daily  evening  and 
62,  212  Sunday  morning — reaching  9  out  of  10  homes  in  the  -Urbanized  Bingham¬ 
ton  area  with  sales-generating  impact,  and  with  the  economy  of  ONE  newspaper 
coverage. 

’'URBANIZED  BINGHAMTON— POPULATION  144,011 

As  Edablishad  by  U.S.  Dapcirtmant  of  Commorco 

The  area  comprises  the  City  of  Binghamton  and  contiguous  villages  of  Johnson 
City,  Endwell,  Endieott,  Vestal,  Port  Dickinson  and  Hillcrest.  This  is  all  ONE 
inseparable  market  with  the  City  of  Binghamton  as  the  hub. 

The  Binghamton  Press 

Evening  Member;  The  Gannett  Croup  Sunday 

Represented  by  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  Inc.  New  York  •  Syracuse  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 

:  Ti!:ii!iillill!iliililll!llllliM^^^  . . 


Home  of  These 
Industrial 
Giants: 

*  International 
Business 
Machines 

*  Endieott-Johnson 
Shoes 

*  Ansco  Film 
and  Cameras 

*  Link  Aviation 
Trainers 

*  Ozalid  Printing 
Papers 
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Science  News 
‘Grand  Jury’ 
Panels  Polled 


WASHINGTON  7™  "'NU.  J.  r 

instance,  the  first  inquiry  was 
A  new  method  of  collecting  on  the  planet.  Mars.  The  jury 
and  announcing  expert  opinion  was  selected  largely  from  di- 
on  important  questions  dealing  rectors  of  observatories  and 
with  science  and  technology  has  scientists  who  have  done  actual 
been  developed  by  Science  Serv-  work  concerning  the  planet. 

Most  of  the  experts  invited 
To  deliberate  upon  each  scien-  to  serve  have  done  so,  only  a 
tific  question  considered,  a  few  refusing  on  the  grounds 
special  body  of  experts  upon  that  such  polls  should  not  be 
the  particular  question  is  em-  undertaken,  Watson  Davis,  di- 
panelled  by  mail  questionnaire,  rector  of  Science  Service,  said. 

Science  Service  “Grand  Jury”  , 

is  the  name  applied  to  such  a  .p.  n  •  J 

II  I-  I T  "9  uri  1 

Each  member  renders  his  Grant  for  Projects 
judgment  independently  and  The  Ford  Foundation  has 
anonymously.  No  member  of  the  granted  $74,700  to  the  Inter¬ 
body  of  experts  polled  is  re-  national  Press  Institute  to  help 
ferred  to  by  name  in  the  report  finance  several  projects,  includ- 
prepared,  but  many  comments  ing  a  second  seminar  on  United 
that  are  offered  are  summar-  Nations  reporting,  next  Jan. 
ized  to  enlighten  the  question.  14-22,  at  the  UN  in  New  York. 

The  character  of  the  panel.  Other  projects  are:  A  study 
the  percentage  of  the  experts  of  press  control  in  totalitarian 
who  reply,  the  spread  of  their  countries,  a  four-week  visit  by 
opinions  and  other  particular  six  Indian  editors  to  the  United 
statistical  data  are  given  in  de-  States,  and  regional  meetings 
taU.  at  Marseilles,  London  and  Zu- 

Those  selected  as  members  of  rich. 


PART  of  a  $250,000  improvement  pro9ram,  this  building  ($113,000) 
will  be  the  home  of  the  Farmington  (N.M.)  Daily  Times  which  is 
serving  a  fast-growing  community  (up  from  3,000  in  1950  to  16,000 
now).  Among  new  equipment  is  a  Goss  Dek-a-Tube  and  stereo 
facilities  costing  $112,000. 


$280  Per  Ton  for  D"™  «««»* 

1-k  .  Foreign  Laneuaeett 

Paper  in  Guam  hakrisburg.  p. 

Agana,  Guam  Newspaper  readers  here  are 

Publishers  who  think  they  being  faced  daily  with  a  series 
have  newsprint  troubles  should  of  puzzling  headlines— in  for- 
pay  a  visit  to  Guam.  eign  language  —  which,  when 

Alex  Flores,  managing  editor  they  thumb  through  the  Evt- 

of  the  Guam  Daily  News,  says  ning  News  to  find  the  story, 
that  newsprint  from  the  West  urges  them  to  register  to  vote. 
Coast  costs  a  ton  delivered  ^  top  banner  head  in  a  dif- 
in  Apra  Harbor  here.  Although  fgrent  foreign  language  every 
Japanese  newsprint  is  much  ^ay  proclaims  in  translation: 
nearer  and  much  cheaper,  he  -.Register  Now  So  You  Can 

made  in  a  Vote.”  It  refers  the  reader  to 

sufficient  number  of  sizes  for  another  page  for  details,  where 
small  operations.  headline  is  translated  and 

Despite  these  high  costs,  the  information  is 

Guam  Daily  News  has  pro-  ^iy^^ 
spered  since  private  interests  • 

took  it  over  from  the  Navy 

after  World  War  II.  Students’  Fair  Paper 

It  now  occupies  its  own  two-  „  eronler  Service 
stop^  building  and  is  awaiting  5^-opier  r^ervice 

delivery  of  a  new,  $180,000  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

press.  The  paper  al.so  has  a  big  ^  helicopter  was  used  last 

business  deliver  copy  for  the 

The  News  is  owned  and  pub-  f^y^pire  State  Fair  News  from 

lished  by  Joseph  Flores,  who  is  editorial  rooms  on  the  State 

Alex.  Fair  Grounds  here  to  the  Syra- 

The  first  Guamanian  ever  to  University  Press  where  the 

study  journalism,  Alex  Flores  newspaper  was  published. 

is  a  graduate  of  Fordham  Uni-  _  .  a  w 

versitv  and  went  to  Medill  newspaper’s  .'^taff 

versiiy  ana  went  to  meaiii  g 

School  of  .Journalism,  North-  a  j  a  j  a 

western  in  1949  He  obtained  students  and  two  win- 

ovnpriAn’/.o  nn  Empire  State  Scholastic 

experience  on  the  Cntcago  Trt-  _  a  -a*  o  i.  i  f  - 
hnne  and  Chtcago  Sun-Times  Asso^ation  Scholarships. 

before  returning  to  Guam  for  helicopter  was  made 

a  job  on  the  News.  available  by  the  New  .  York 

The  News  puts  out  a  16-page  State  National  Guard.  The 
paper  six  days  a  week  and  has  News  was  published  daily  dur- 
12,000  circulation.  Copies  go  bv  eight-day  exposition. 


Less  Shrinkage  Lengthwise  with  Burgess  Mats 

Burgess  Mats  shrink  less  lengthwise  for  a  given  width 
shrinkage.  That  makes  Ad  Managers  happy.  And  Burgess 
Matt  always  give  you  best  possible  reproduction.  That 
makes  everybody  happy.  So  why  not  do  as  every  Ayer  Cup 
winner  for  eight  straight  years  has  done?  Use  Burgess  Mats! 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Monufocturan  and  Ditlrlbulen  of  Burgast 
Chrama  and  Suprama  Tana-Tax  Molt,  Froopart,  lllinal* 


Canadian  RaproMnlaliva,  R.  M.  Lautan  A  Ca.,  Ud., 
Kannady  Rood,  AgincawrI,  Ontaria 


Total  Retail  Display 


JOURNAL 

OREGONIAN 

First  7  months, 
1956 

6,776.477 

7,862,028 

First  7  months, 
1955 

6,435,045 

7,999,776 

341,432 

137,748 

(lines  GAINED) 

(lines  LOST) 

IS  YOUR  MOST 
IMPORTANT 
PARTNER 
SITTING  OUTSIDE? 

Sales  Power  that  rings  the  cash  register  is  your  most  important 
business  partner.  And  when  it  comes  to  advertising.  Sales  Power  should 
have  the  say  as  to  where  you  place  your  advertising  dollars. 

You  can  consider  claims  and  counter  claims  until  you  wonder  who 
said  what  and  why.  But  the  one  big  fact  remains  . . .  the  final  proof  of  a 
newspaper’s  effectiveness  is  Sales  Power  proved  at  the  cash  register. 
'I'hat's  why  today,  with  Portland,  Oregon,  merchants  the  advertising 
trend  is  snowballing  to  Portland's  big  evening  newspaper . . .  the 
ORHCiON  JOURNAL! 

That’s  why...  for  the  first  sere//  months  of  1956  The  JOURNAL 
shows  an  advertising  CiAIN  in  total  Retail  Display  of  341,432  lines  . . . 
compared  with  a  LOSS  of  137,748  lines  shown  by  Portland’s  morning¬ 
evening  combination  newspaper!* 

One  word  alone  explains  this  growing  preference  by  Portland  Retail 
Advertisers  for  their  Home-Owned  JOURNAL;  that  word  is  RESULTS ! 

If  you’re  not  already  doing  so,  we  suggest  that  you  put  JOURNAL 
Sales  Power  to  work  for  you.  Let  YOUR  cash  register  decide  your 
newspaper  space ! 


'Source  —  Medio  Records,  Inc.,  officiol 
meaiuring  agency  for  Americon  news* 
popers. 


Notlonolly  represented  by  O'Mora  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 

Offices  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Son  Francisco,  Los  Angeles. 


Member  of  the  Metro  Sunday  Comic  Network 


The  Oregon 

JOURNAL 

Evening  and  Sunday 


Home-owned. 
Published  in  the 
Interest  of  the 
Northwest  Country 
and  Its  People 
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Missouri  Editor 
Is  Assaulted 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Arthur  V.  Burrowes,  editor 
of  the  News-Press  and  the 
Gazette,  suffered  minor  injuries 
when  he  was  assaulted  on  the 
street  Sept.  5.  Walt  Smith,  a 
county  judge,  was  arraigned  in 
Magistrate  court  on  a  charge 
of  common  assault  as  a  result 
of  the  attack  and  was  released 
under  $500  bond  for  trial  Sept 
19. 

Mr.  Burrowes  was  eating 
breakfast  in  a  cafe  when  Mr. 
Smith  grabbed  a  newspaper 
from  his  hands  and  called  him 
vile  names.  After  completing 
his  meal  he  started  for  the  of¬ 
fice  and  was  struck  twice  out¬ 
side  the  restaurant.  The  editor 
is  62  years  old  and  his  assailant 
41.  Mr.  Smith  is  operator  of 
the  Players  tavern  and  night 
club. 

Smith  was  the  target  of 
numerous  editorials  shortly 
after  taking  office  in  1955.  A 
county  judge  in  Missouri  holds 
an  administrative  position 
similar  to  that  of  county  com¬ 
missioners  in  other  states.  The 
paper  asked  that  a  grand  jury 
be  called,  and  this  was  done. 
The  jury  recommended  in  April 
of  the  same  year  that  ouster 
proceedings  be  brought  against 
Smith  and  another  judge.  Early 
this  year  the  supreme  court  ap¬ 
pointed  a  special  commissioner 
who  held  lengthy  hearings  in 
the  case  and  recommended  the 
ouster  of  both  to  the  high  court 
A  hearing  is  scheduled  for 
Sept.  29. 


‘New  Faces’ 
For  Jackson 
Newspapers 


Jackson,  Miss. 

When  readers 

Clarion  Ledger 

the  64-year-old  evening  Jackson 

Daily  News,  turned  to  their  j20,000  INVESTMENT  is  repres 

newspapers  last  week,  they 

didn^t  have  to  look  twice  to  see _ 

that  something  new  had  been  Hederman  and  Editors  Fred- 
added.  erick  Sullens  and  Tom  Heder- 

By  the  end  of  the  week,  when  man  in  a  full  page  announce- 
the  first  streamlined  edition  of  ment  which  appeared  in  the 
the  combined  Sunday  Clarion  Sunday  Clarion  Ledger- Jackson 
Ledger- Jackson  Daily  News  was  Daily  News  of  September  2. 
off  the  press.  Typographer  Gil¬ 
bert  P.  Farrar,  had  completely  new  look  is  proof  of  the  sin- 


Argentina  Boosts 
Newsprint  Quota 

Buenos  Aires 
Argentine  publishers  will  be 
free  soon  to  purchase  newsprint 
It  stated  in  part:  “Our  smart  supplies  freely  from  any  export¬ 
ing  country.  Existing  quotas  of 
redesigned  both  papers  from  cerity  of  a  pledge  made  to  you  origin  will  be  abolished, 
front  to  back.  two  years  ago,  (to  be  exact —  The  Central  Bank  has  author- 

New  Equipment  August  18,  1954).  That  ized  a  140,000  metric  ton  news- 

among  other  things  .  .  .  Jack-  print  import  quota  for  1957,  an 
The  additioii  of  two  new  home-owned,  in-  increase  of  38,000  tons  over  this 

Linotype  machines  and  eleven  dependently-edited  newspapers  year’s  quota, 
fonts  of  type  made  possiWe  a  pledge  to  the  people  of  Jackson  Coupled  with  an  estimated 
dramatic  chan^  in  headline  ^^^d  Mississippi  the  best  news-  domestic  production  of  some 
type  faces.  The  conservative  p^per  service  it  is  humanly  pos-  20,000  tons,  this  will  make  a 
Bodoni  for  the  morning  paper,  sible  to  provide.  And,  further-  total  of  160,000  tons  available 
and  the  bolder  Metro  and  Tempo  j^gre  .  .  .  This  growth  and  our  for  next  year,  compared  with 
mated  as  Gothic  for  the  evening  j-eggi-d  of  service  stands  behind  120,000  this  year. 

the  pledge  that  no  newspaper 
While  retaining  the  individual  cirrjl'ting  in  Jackson  or  Mis- 
personalities  of  both  newspa-  sissip^i,  now  or  in  the  future,  Ip'S]  Issues  14th 
pers,  Mr.  Farrar  employed  all  will  excel  the  Jackson  Daily  tg-,  .  ,  ,  .  . 

the  typographical  techniques  News  and  the  Clarion  Ledger  composite  OJ  AflS 
that  have  made  him  famous  in  any  department  or  section.  The  14th  annual  “composite” 
from  coast  to  coast.  These  are  or  in  its  service  to  you.”  of  business  advertising  that  ap- 

the  67th  and  68th  newspapers  Promotion  of  the  “new  look”  P®®red  in  the  Wall  Street 
he  has  redesigned  to  date.  publication  of  the  first  during  the  second  quar- 


Railroad  Crossing 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Editor  J.  Clare  George  of  the 
Elyria  (0.)  Chronicle-Telegram, 
whose  newspaper  has  cam¬ 
paigned  to  eliminate  dangerous 
railroad  crossings  in  Ohio,  has 
urged  the  state  to  act  against 
the  menace.  He  and  one.  of  his 
staff  members,  Mrs.  Peg  Peter¬ 
son,  testified  before  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Service  Commission  on  the 
crossing  dangers. 


ANPA  Plans  Three 
Labor  Conferences 

Three  more  regional  seminars 
for  newspaper  executives  in¬ 
volved  in  labor  negotiations  are 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  Six  conferences  have 
been  held  since  they  were 
launched  in  January.  In  order  that  publisher  James 

The  seventh  ANPA  Negotia-  McDermott  and  his  crew  might 
tors  Seminar  will  be  held  Sept,  take  a  vacation,  the  Illinois  Val- 
21-22  at  the  Commodore  Hotel,  ley  News  here  printed  two  is- 
New  York  City.  sues  in  one  week  and  held  the 

The  eighth  will  be  held  Oct.  second  issue  so  it  could  be 
10-11  at  the  Brown  Palace  placed  in  the  mails  on  schedule 
Hotel,  Denver,  Colo.  the  second  week.  The  pre-date 

The  ninth  seminar  will  be  issue  was  devoted  to  historical 
Oct.  22-23  at  the  Statler-Hilton  features  and  pictures  of  the 
Hotel  in  Dallas,  Texas.  area. 
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ro  SOIVE  TRAFFIC  AND  PARKINS 
PROBUMS,  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  .  ;  i 


How  to  Make  Your 
Transit  System  Raojd 


When  public  transit  has  “room  to  move,”  it  can 
provide  the  margin  of  speed  and  convenience  needed 
to  encourage  people  to  ride  instead  of  drive.  With 
this  margin,  public  transit  can  play  its  logical,  effec¬ 
tive  role  in  relieving  problems  of  congestion  and  lack 
of  parking  space. 

A  solution  to  the  traffic-parking  problem  won’t 
‘‘just  happen”  however.  Our  transit  systems  must  be 
made  ‘‘rapid”  so  that  people  will  want  to  use  them. 
This  means  that  transit  needs  your  support  for  three 
important  measures; 

1.  Private  rights-of-way  are  needed  so  that  transit 
vehicles  are  not  slowed  by  regular  street  traffic. 

2.  Space  for  outlying  parking  lots  is  a  must  so  that 
transit  riders  will  want  to  leave  their  cars  outside 
the  city. 

3.  Transit  stops  must  be  sensibly  spaced  so  service 
can  be  truly  ‘‘rapid.”  Riders  then  get  fast,  con¬ 
venient  rides. 

For  further  information  on  ‘‘How  to  make  your 
transit  system  rapid,”  write  Section  107-34,  General 
Electric  Company,  Locomotive  fit  Car  Equipment 
Department,  Erie,  Pa.,  for  illustrated  brochures. 


TAKE  TRANSIT  OUT  OF  THE  TRAFFIC  JAM— 

give  it  room  to  move,  and  it  will  maintain  faster 
schedules,  give  better  service  and  save  everyone  time. 
What’s  more,  you’ll  make  your  community  safer  by 
reducing  the  number  of  vehicles  on  city  streets. 


^vgress  Is  Our  Most  Important  'hvtlucl 

GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 


PUT  IT  ON  A  PRIVATE  RIGHT-OF-WAY— in  the 

long  run  it  will  save  your  taxpayers  money  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  high  cost  of  constructing  additional  high¬ 
ways  that  would  be  needed  to  move  the  same  number 
of  people  in  their  private  automobiles. 


Laurenty  Goes 
To  Hearst  Paper 

Albany,  N.Y. 

Floyd  Laurenty,  composing 
room  superintendent  of  the 
Schenectady  Union-Star,  has 
been  appointed  production  man¬ 
ager  in  charge  of  mechanical 
operations  of  the  Albany  Times- 
IJnion,  Hearst  afternoon  news¬ 
paper,  effective  Sept.  20. 

Mr,  Laurenty  has  been 
superintendent  at  the  Union- 
Star  since  1948.  He  began  news¬ 
paper  work  31  years  ago  as  a 
mailer  and  pressman  helper  at  as  general  assignment  reporter, 
the  Schenectady  Gazette.  He  replacing  Paul  Thompson  who 
was  assistant  foreman  of  the  fo  go  into  library  work  in 

composing  room  at  the  Gazette  Wisconsin, 
where  he  worked  for  23  years.  *  *  • 

He  has  served  as  president  Sarah  Power  Thielbar,  for- 
and  secretary  of  Schenectady  nicr  staff  member  of  the  Colum- 
Typographical  Union  167.  He  (Miss.)  Commercial  Dis¬ 

organized  and  was  the  first  patch— joined  the  University  of 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Alabama  news  bureau. 

Capital  District  Mechanical  •  *  • 

Conference  and  now  is  executive  Bert  Vaughn,  Sacramento 
director.  (Calif.)  newsman — received  a 

•  *  *  35-year  service  pin. 

Len  Wenzl,  formerly  on  the  *  *  * 

ad  staff  of  the //aj/«;ard  (Calif.)  ^  Peterson,  former 

Daily  Review-named  advertis-  reporter,  Worcester 

ing  manager  of  the  Sequin  ^  Gazette  -  joined  copy 

(Texas)  Enterprise.  ,  ,  _  HartfnrA  TiW. 


Indian  Editor  Here 

Frank  Moraes,  editor  of  the 
Times  of  India,  will  spend  the 
next  eight  weeks  in  the  United 
States  as  a  guest  of  Columbia 
University.  He  is  particularly 
anxious  to  study  the  press,  edu¬ 
cation,  politics  and  government 
and  to  exchange  views  with  per- 
•sons  in  those  fields.  During  his 
stay,  his  new  biography  of  the 
Indian  Prime  Minister,  “Jawa- 
harlal  Nehru,”  will  be  published 
by  MacMillan. 


Joe  Lepo,  editor  of  the  Me-  Suzanne  Richards,  formerly 
Cook  (Neb.)  Reporter  for  two  with  the  Lewiston  (Mont) 
years — named  promotion  man-  Daily  News — joined  the  news 
Tere  Pascone,  formerly  on  ager  of  the  Lima  (Ohio)  News,  staff  of  the  Forest  Grove  (Ore.) 
editorial  staff,  Bridgeport  *  *  *  News-Times. 

(Conn.)  Post-Telegram  News¬ 
papers — to  copy  desk  staff,  Hamilton  B.  Maule,  former  ♦  ♦  • 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times.  sports  writer  for  the  Dallas  djck  Whittaker,  former 

(Texas)  Morning  News— joined  editor  of  the  Ketchikan  (k\u- 
the  editorial  staff  of  Sports  k^)  CAromcfe— started  a  new 
Illustrated.  newspaper  with  his  father,  the 

«  «  *  Kodiak  (Alaska)  Islander. 

James  McMahon,  former 
journalism  teacher  at  Coquille 
High  School  —  joined  the 
Coquille  (Ore.)  Valley  Sentinel. 


Len  Calvert,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Coquille  (Ore.) 
Valley  Sentinel  —  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Roseburg 
(Ore.)  News-Review. 


Willis  L.  Winter  Jr.,  for-  Martin  M.  Masters— shifted 
merly  national  advertising  man-  from  editorial  copy  desk  to 
ager  of  the  Stockton  (Calif.)  state  news  desk,  Hartford 
^cord  —  appointed  full  time  (Conn.)  Times.  John  W.  Ol- 
journalism  instructor  at  the  son,  formerly  on  Meriden 
University  of  Oregon.  (Conn.)  Record — new  reporter 

*  ♦  *  for  the  Times. 

Ken  Metzler,  formerly  w’ith 
the  Roseburg  (Ore.)  News-Re¬ 
view  and  the  Coos  Bay  (Ore.) 

Times — returned  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 


Homer  Rohse,  former  editor 
of  the  DeLake  (Ore.)  Newt- 
Guard  —  appointed  business 
manager  of  the  McMvnnviSk 
(Ore.)  Daily  News-Register, 
succeeding  D.  L.  McDermott. 


William  Werley,  telegraph 
desk  slot  man  of  the  Dallas 
(Texas)  Morning  News  —  re- 
sigpied  to  work  on  the  rim  of 
the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
News. 


W.  Bryant  Williams,  former 
publisher  of  the  Paris  (Tenn.) 
Post-Intelligencer — named  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Columbia 
(Tenn.)  Daily  Herald. 


Ed  Beeler — on  military  leave 
in  the  Army  from  the  Aber¬ 
deen  (Wash.)  World. 


THE  SEtVICE  THAT  HEIPS  IN  THE 
:USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


II  you  have  Internetlonel  butinew 
interests  essocieted  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commereiel 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under.” 


City  (Ore.)  Enterprise-Courier  Donald  Jacobson,  editor  of 
— joined  the  staff  of  UP’s  Port-  Shelton  (Neb.)  Clipper- 

land  (Ore.)  bureau  elected  president  of  the  Central 

^  ^  ^  District  of  the  Nebraska  Press 

Ed  Dunn,  formerly  with  the 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Panto-  •  •  • 

graph  and  Doug  Fetsch,  for-  datr  e.  Belles,  managing 
mer  advertising  manager  of  the  editor  of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Pott- 
Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus — joined  Tribune  —  relinquished  part  of 
the  staff  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  hjg  duties  to  become  assistant 
Register-Guard.  editor-publisher.  He  has  been 

*  *  •  ME  for  two  years.  James  E. 

Darrell  Maddox  —  new  re-  Rasmusen,  news  editor  for  six 
poi-ter  for  the  Roseburg  (Ore.)  years — named  assistant  manag- 
News-Review.  ing  editor. 
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Kenneth  Thomson 
Now  Heads  Company 

Toronto 

Kenneth  R.  Thomson  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Thom¬ 
son  Company,  which  operates  20 
dailies  in  Canada  and  a  weekly 
in  London,  England.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  his  father,  Roy  H.  Thom¬ 
son,  who  has  been  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board. 

The  Thomson  group  of  Can¬ 
adian  papers  is  associated  with 
the  Edinburg  (Scotland)  Scots¬ 
man,  Weekly  Scotsman  and 
Evening  Dispatch,  and  in  the 
United  States  with  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent 
and  four  weekly  newspapers  in 
Florida. 

St.  Clair  McCabe,  general  moved 
manager  of  the  Thomson  Co.,  Calif., 
has  been  named  executive  vice-  structc 
president  and  general  manager,  lege. 

S.  F.  Chapman,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  has  been  appointed  vice-  Row 
president  and  secretary-treas-  of  the 
urer.  vorter 


Dance 


Edwin  Pope — executive  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal 
ud  author  of  the  book,  “Foot- 
btll’s  Greatest  Coaches”  — 
joined  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  as  a  foot¬ 
ball  writer.  The  Herald  will 
serialize  his  book.  Al  Burt, 
former  assistant  to  the  sports 
editor  of  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Jmrnal  and  a  Herald  sports 
staff  member  for  the  past  year 
—promoted  to  assistant  execu¬ 
tive  sports  editor.  JiM  Dance, 
Herald  sports  writer  and  col¬ 
umnist  for  four  years — named 
picture  editor.  His  story  of  a 
train  ride  with  Nashua  won 
first  prize  among  Florida  sports 
stories  last  year. 


PUBLICATIONS  AWARD  of  fh*  American  Society  of  Journalism 
School  Administrators  is  received  by  Bernard  Kilgore,  left,  president 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  (E&P,  Sept.  I,  page  28.)  Parley  I. 
Read,  canter,  chairman  of  awards  committee,  looks  on  as  Warren 
K.  Agee,  ASJSA  president,  makes  the  presentation  at  Northwestern 
University. 


E.  H.  Howe,  former  publisher  Frank  Calhoun,  formerly  of 
Vis.)  Dial  —  the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.) 
Luis  Obispo,  News  Press — joined  the  edi- 
rill  be  an  in-  torial  staff  of  the  Bakersfield 
lytechnic  Col-  (Calif.)  Californian.  Phil 
^  Waterhouse,  former  courthouse 

reporter  left  the  Californian 
enter  public  relations  field, 
s  (Wis.)  eppie  Lopez,  assistant  sports 

*  •  i  j'j-  editor — returned  from  air  force 

appointed  di-  , 


Joseph  E.  Manion,  formerly 
with  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post — 
appointed  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Citizen. 


(Continued  on  page  46) 


Robert  A.  Cooper  joined  the 
UP  bureau  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  replacing  Ronald  Sauro, 
who  resigned.  Richard  H. 
Growald  joined  the  UP  bureau 
in  Hartford,  Conn. 


If  your  newspaper  would 
benefit  by  tbe  services  of  a 
young  executive  whose  ability, 
experience  and  energy  qualify 
him  for  greater  responsibilities 
than  his  present  position  prom¬ 
ises,  we  urge  you  to  contact 
him  now.  Our  man  understands 
men,  methods  and  machines. 
His  knowledge  of  newspaper 
publishing  enables  him  to  as¬ 
sume  the  duties  of  general 
manager,  business  manager, 
publisher's  assistant,  or  per¬ 
sonnel  director.  His  past  pre¬ 
dicts  his  future. 


BUckledga 


Margo  Miller,  daughter  of 
editor  Lawrence  K.  Miller  of 
the  Berkshire  (Mass.)  Eagle — 
covering  the  European  tour  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra. 


Keith  Blackledge,  staff 
member  for  four  years  of  the 
North  Platte  (Neb.)  Daily  Tele- 
iraphrBulletin  —  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  succeeding  Harry 
CoNTOS,  who  resigned  to  enter 
law  school  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame.  Jo  Hicks,  former 
staffer  for  the  Red  Willow 
County  (Neb.)  Reporter — added 
to  the  Telegraph-Bulletin  staff. 


Betty  Beale,  columnist  for 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star — 
vacationed  in  Hawaii  following 
coverage  of  both  political  con¬ 
ventions. 


Peggy  Hickok,  former  Hono- 
J.  W.  Kraft,  retired  as  edi-  lulu  (T.H.)  Advertiser  and 
tor  of  the //azeJ (on  (Pa.)  Plain  Honolulu  (T.H.)  Star-Bulletin 
Speaker  after  more  than  50  reporter  and  feature  writer — 
years  in  the  newspaper  busi-  appointed  information  specialist 
ness.  for  the  Territorial  Department 

«  *  *  for  Public  Instruction. 


John  p.  Mitchell,  currently  q  quintin  Dimaria,  former 
on  the  Lima  (Ohio)  News  staff  advertising  manager  of  the 
-named  a  temporary  instructor  Madera  (Calif.)  News-Tribune 
■n  journalism  at  Kansas  State  — appointed  associate  advertis- 
College.  He  will  teach  reporting  ing  manager  of  the  Wall  Street 
and  editing  courses.  Journal,  national  edition. 
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Kud  Beaton  Moves 
To  Atlanta  for  UP 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Rod  Beaton,  former  business 
representative  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  been  named  South¬ 
ern  Division  business  manager 
for  United  Press,  with  head¬ 
quarters  here. 

Mr.  Beaton  joined  UP  in 
June,  1948,  following  his  gradu¬ 
ation  from  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  For 
three  years  he  was  a  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  assigned  to  the  San 
Francisco  buieau,  then  served 
for  two  and  a  half  years  as 
manager  of  the  Fresno  bureau. 
In  1953,  he  became  business  re¬ 
presentative. 

Mr.  Beaton  is  the  son  of  P.  C. 
Beaton,  executive  editor  of  the 
Stockton  (Calif.)  Record. 


‘Temporary’  Alliance 
Is  30  Years  Old 

Littleton,  Colo. 
Thirty  years  ago  a  young 
journalism  student,  fresh  out 
of  the  University  of  Colorado, 
joined  forced 

Bemis,  publish. 

ton  Independent 

novice 
Houstoun 
who 
became 


Personal 

(Continued  from  page  45) 


Paul  I.  Backer,  former  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News  re¬ 
porter — assistant  promotion  di- 
rectoi-  of  Sattler’s  department 
store. 


Ray  Falk,  bureau  manager 
for  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance — back  in  U.  S.  for  two 
months  leave  after  several 
years  in  the  Far  Ea.st. 


Dalf:  Vercelli,  formerly 

with  the  Parkersburg  (\V.  Va.) 
News — joined  the  staff  of  the 
Bluefield  (W.Va.)  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  as  a  reporter.  He  has 
been  succeeded  on  the  News  by 
Sam  Muscari  who  will  handle 
the  Marietta  new.s  bureau. 


the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  ^ 

— now  on  the  military  beat  for  m  was 

the  Honolulu  (T.H.)  Star-Bul-  Hk  Waring 

letin,  replacing  Jerry  Murphy,  soon 

who  accepted  a  public  relations  Waring  editor  of  the 
job  with  the  Matson  Naviga-  two  newspaper? 

tion  Company.  and  Mr.  Bemis’  partner.  The 

arrangement,  expected  to  be 
*  *  *  temporary  while  Mr.  Waring 

Charles  Booth,  former  city  gained  experience  in  the  week 
editor  of  the  Winfield  (Kas.)  ly  field,  has  continued  to  the 
Courier  —  named  managing  present  day. 
editor.  H.  L.  Hart  promoted  To  celebrate  the  occasion,  the 
Furemail  Retires  from  managing  editor  to  as-  partners  held  a  party  for  2o(i 

SCHENECTADY,  N.Y.  newspapermen,  public  of- 

^  ^  ^  ficials  and  civic  leaders  at  their 

Wilbur  Van  Dycke,  65,  fore-  recently-enlarged  plant, 

man  of  the  Schenectady  Ga-  R.  A.  Dalton,  on  the  staff  Under  Mr.  Waring’s  editor- 
zette's  stereotype  department  27  of  the  Garden  City  (Kas.)  ship,  the  newspapers’  gross  hss 
years,  has  retired  after  a  48-  Telegram  for  six  years — named  multiplied  nine-fold  and  circuit- 
year  career  of  newspaper  work,  wire  editor  of  the  Topeka  tion  has  gone  up  seven-fold.  The 
Henry  F.  Soltys,  sports  edi-  He  became  a  stereotyper  ap-  (Kas.)  State  Journal.  Littleton  Independent  has  won 

tor  for  the  Daily  Hampshire  prentice  at  the  age  of  15  on 
(Mass.)  Gazette  —  resigned  to  the  Amsterdam  Recorder. 
become  a  member  of  the  city 

staff  of  the  Boston  (Ma.ss.)  ♦  ♦  * 

Raymond  Carroll,  editor  of 
the  Ellicottville  (N.Y.)  Post  — 
stricken  with  heart  attack  and 
is  improving  in  Salamanca 
(N.  Y.)  City  Hospital. 


Fred  Voreh,  member  of  the 
Logan  (W'.  Va.)  Banner  edi¬ 
torial  staff — departed  for  six 
months  active  duty  as  an  army 
reservi.st. 


Jack  Sutherland  has  been 
named  farm  editor  of  the  Beck- 
ley  Raleigh  (W.Va.)  Register, 
succeeding  Robert  E.  Dwight 
who  resigned  to  look  after 
private  interests. 


A.  H.  Stackpole,  executive 
editor  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot-News  newspapers  —  on 
leave  of  absence  to  work  with 
the  Eisenhower  Citizens’  Com¬ 
mittee. 


Bible  Week  Press 
Chairman  Appointed 

Harold  H.  Anderson,  editor 
of  Publishers  Syndicate,  ha.- 
been  named  honorary  special 
chairman  of  the  press  for  Na¬ 
tional  Bible  Week  observance, 
it  was  announced  by  George 
Peck,  chairman  of  the  Lay¬ 
men’s  National  Committee,  Inc. 
National  Bible  Week  is  Oct.  I'l 
through  21. 

Editorial  writers  of  daily 
newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  have 
been  invited  again  by.  the  Lay¬ 
men’s  National  Committee  to 
write  their  thoughts  on  thL? 
year’s  theme.  A  special  award 
will  be  given  by  the  CommittCf 
for  the  best  editorial  submitted 
to  its  final  judges. 


William  Fitzgerald,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  New  York  Sun  and 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald — 
resigned  from  Warner  Bros.- 
Pathe  News  to  join  the  public 
relations  department  of  Western 
Electric  Company. 


George  Lycholit,  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  library  of  the 
Forest  City  Publishing  Co.,  pub- 
Jack  Ballantine,  Youngs-  ^  Cleveland  (Ohio) 

wn  (Ohio)  Vindicator  edi-  Plain  Dealer  and  the  News  — 
rial  department  man-joined  •■^signed  to  enter  office  in  in- 
e  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press.  dustry.  Rose  Vormelker,  assi.st- 

ant  director  of  the  Cleveland 

*  *  *  Public  Library — took  over  as  di- 

JosEPH  M.  Kelskay,  32  years  rector  of  the  combined  library 
ith  Scripps  -  Howard  news-  of  the  Plain  Dealer  and  the 
ipe is— retired  as  proof  reader  News.  Everest  P.  Derthick, 
ir  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press,  managing  editor  of  the  Plain 

♦  •  ♦  Dealer — returned  to  his  desk 

Ralph  Wallace,  former  gen-  after  a  lengthy  illness. 

■al  manager  of  the  Lamed 


pouiteu  sca.e  u.reccor  oi  puoiic  L.  MONTGOMERY,  former 

relations  for  the  Democratic  New  Orleans  - 

par  y.  *  *  *  appointed  manager  of  the  UP 

bureau  in  Topeka,  Kas.  He  re- 
WiLLiAM  F.  Muffman,  pub-  places  Thomas  W.  Miller  Jr., 
Usher  of  the  Wisconsin  Rapids  who  has  resigned  to  enter  the 
(Wis.)  Daily  Tribune  and  W.  F.  public  relations  field,  Lon  K. 
McCormick,  general  manager  Savage  has  rejoined  the  UP  in 
of  the  Wausau  (Wis.)  Record-  Richmond,  Va.,  replacing 
Herald — added  to  the  board  of  Charles  Smith  who  is  trans¬ 
directors  of  the  Wisconsin  Val-  ferring  to  the  Atlanta,  Ga. 
ley  Television  Corp.  bureau. 


vi  UP  AppointmeiitM 

GOODNESS;  no  more  J.  Richard  Toren  has  been 
rk,"  sighs  Alice  Kerker,  named  West  Virginia  State 
I  relief,  after  being  ap-  news  manager  for  the  United 
assistant  society  editor  Press.  He  has  been  manager 
henectady  (N.Y.)  Union-  tj,e  Charleston  bureau  of  the 
has  been  l.brarian  and  p^egg  three  years. 

redit*o7.  s'he  began  he‘;  L.  Ferris,  for  e^ht  ye«J 

r  work  as  editorial  de-  ^  member  of  the  Charleston 
receptionist  about  four  staff,  was  named  to  succeed  hm 
years  ago.  as  bureau  manager. 
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public  service 


which  a 


can  perform” 

said  Gov.  LmRoy  Collins  of  Florida 


A  BARRAGE  OF  FRONT-PAGE  articles  blasted  the  phony  adver¬ 
tising  claims  of  unscrupulous  Florida  mail  order  land  developers  and 
resulted  in  swift  passage  of  corrective  legislation. 


THE  HERALD’S  EXPLOSIVE  ARTICLES  shocked  and  mobiUzed 
public  opinion.  Gov.  Collins  vigorously  called  for  action  at  a  special 
legislative  session.  On  August  6,  1956,  six  weeks  after  the  first 
article  appeared,  he  signed  a  new  law  that  provides  stiff  penalties — 
prison  up  to  5  years  and  fines  up  to  $10,000. 


Said  Gov.  Collins:  “I  commend  The  Miami  HERALD  and  Steve 
Trumbull  for  the  splendid  job  of  pointing  out  the  need  for  corrective 
legislation . . .  and  for  the  development  of  public  interest  which  greatly 
aided  in  the  enactment  of  the  law.” 


Steve  Trumbull,  a  top-flight  Miami 
HERALD  Staff  Writer,  was  described  by 
Newsweek  as  "a  roving  reporter  with  an 
old-fashioned  nose  for  news."Trumbull 
covered  the  entire  State  of  Florida, 
dug  up  the  facts  that  exposed  shady 
mail  order  real  estate  promotions,  and 
started  the  fireworks. 


It  takes  more  than  reporting  to  make  an  influential  newspaper 
(although  in  news  linage  and  editorial  features  The  Miami  HERALD 
is  one  of  the  3  top  newspapers  in  the  country.)  It  also  takes  vigilance 
in  the  public  interest 


The  HERALD  is  the  dominating  medium  for  reaching  and  influencing 
the  buying  decisions  of  a  permanent  South  Florida  population  of 
1,171,000-from  Ft.  Pierce  to  Key  West-plus  a  bonus  of  3,000,000 
tourists— at  one  low  cost. 


In  national  recognition  of  this  fact.  The  HERALD  ranks  3rd  among  all 
newspapers  in  Total  Advertising  linage  for  the  first  6  months  of  1956. 
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NKWSPAPEK  LAW 


'^Substantially  Correct^ 
Report  Is  Privileged 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


Award  of  $2,500  in  a  judg¬ 
ment  against  the  Alexandria 
(Va.)  Gazette  for  libel  in  the 
publication  of  a  notice  to  dis¬ 
qualify  a  judge  of  the  Domestic 
Relations  Court  in  that  city  was 
set  aside  and  the  action  dis¬ 
missed  recently  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeals  (93  S.E.2d 
274). 

On  the  front  page  of  the 
Alexandria  Gazette  on  Sept.  3, 
1953,  under  the  head,  “Asks 
Judge  Be  Disqualified  as  Coun¬ 
sel  in  Own  Courtroom,”  was 
published  this  story: 

“An  Alexandria  attorney  to¬ 
day  filed  a  notice  in  the  Cor¬ 
poration  Court  asking  that 
Juvenile  and  Domestic  Relations 
Judge,  Marion  B.  West,  be  dis¬ 
qualified  from  acting  as  an  at¬ 
torney  in  a  divorce  suit  in  his 
own  courtroom. 

“Attorney  Otto  L.  Tucker 
filed  the  suit  for  his  client,  Mrs. 
Clarice  Ruth  Williams,  Negro, 


of  1111  Queen  Street,  whose  hus¬ 
band,  Richard  Clyde  Williams, 
Negro,  of  804  Pendleton  St.,  had 
earlier  sued  for  divorce  from 
her  with  Judge  West  and 
Thomas  A.  Mickler,  named  in 
the  suit  as  counsels  for  Mr. 
Williams. 

“In  the  notice  filed  this  after¬ 
noon  Mr.  Tucker  said  he  would 
ask  ‘on  the  first  day  of  the 
September  term  of  the  court 
that  Judge  West  and/or  Mr. 
Mickler  be  disqualified  to  serve 
as  counsels  for  the  complainant 
(Williams)  because  the  above 
styled  cause  originated  in  the 
Juvenile  Domestic  Relations 
Court  of  Alexandria.’  The  cause 
referred  to  the  divorce  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

“The  notice  filed  by  Mr. 
Tucker  concluded:  ‘To  proceed 
otherwise  would  be  further  un¬ 
just,  impartial,  unfair,  unethi¬ 
cal  and  an  undue  disadvantage 
to  the  defendant.’  ” 
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Some  of  the  circumstances  of 
this  incident  that  may  have  led 
to  this  application  were  set  out 
in  an  affidavit  of  the  wife, 
which  showed  that  Judge  West 
was  consulted  by  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liams  when  he  had  already  been 
consulted  by  her  husband  about 
a  divorce  and  that  he  suggested 
.she  agree  to  permit  her  hus¬ 
band  to  obtain  a  divorce. 

Of  the  news  article  itself  and 
its  implications,  charged  in  this 
action  as  both  a  libel  and  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  provision  of  a  Vir¬ 
ginia  statute  that,  “All  words 
which  from  their  usual  con¬ 
struction  and  common  accepta¬ 
tion  are  construed  as  insolent 
and  tend  to  violence  and  breach 
of  the  peace,  shall  be  action¬ 
able,”  the  court  said, 

“The  news  article  as  a  whole 
gives  a  clear  picture  of  the 
divorce  case.  It  discloses  that 
the  divorce  suit  was  pending 
in  the  Corporation  Court  of  the 
City  of  Alexandria  and  that 
We.st  was  acting  as  coun.sel  for 
the  complainant  in  that  .suit.  It 
showed  that  West  was  judge  of 
the  Juvenile  and  Domestic  Re¬ 
lations  Court.  It  quoted  the 
exact  language  of  counsel  for 
defandant  in  the  divorce  suit 
that,  ‘The  case  originated  in 
the  Juvenile  and  Domestic  Rela¬ 
tions  Court  of  Alexandria,  Vir¬ 
ginia,’  and  copied  the  prayer 
that  West  and  Mickler  be,  for 
the  reasons  stated,  disqualified 
to  act  as  counsel  in  the  divorce 
suit.  It  did  not  state  that  West 
was  acting  as  an  attorney  in 
his  own  courtroom.  It  merely 
said  that  he  was  asked  to  be 
‘disqualified  from  acting  as  an 
attorney  in  a  divorce  suit  in  his 
own  courtroom.’ 

“The  affidavit  showed  that  the 
motion  was  based  on  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Mrs.  Williams  that 
while  she  was  seeking  advice 
and  help  in  the  solution  of  her 
marital  difficulties  from  West 
as  judge  of  the  Juvenile  and 
Domestic  Relations  Court,  West 
was  acting  as  counsel  for  her 
husband  in  the  matter  relative 
to  a  divorce  proceeding  sub¬ 
sequently  instituted. 

“Had  the  affidavit  attached 
to  attorney  Tucker’s  notice  been 
published,  an  imputation  of  im¬ 
proper  conduct  by  West  would, 
as  we  see  it,  have  been  much 
stronger  than  th,at  contained 
in  the  news  article  complained 
of.” 

The  Gazette  was  absolved  of 
this  charge  of  libel  and  the 
court,  in  setting  aside  the  dam¬ 
ages  awarded  by  the  lower 
court,  said, 

“The  publication  of  public 
records  to  which  everyone  has 
a  right  of  access,  is  privileged 
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if  the  publication  is  a  fair  and 
substantially  correct  statement 
of  the  transcribed  record.  The 
incorrectness  of  the  record  does 
not  necessarily  destroy  the 
privilege  and  its  status  is  not 
changed  by  the  falsity  of  the 
statements  in  the  record. 

“We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
while  the  news  article  was  not 
exactly  correct  it  constituted 
no  substantial  departure  from 
the  language  in  the  notice  and 
affidavit  filed  in  the  divorce 
proceeding. 

“For  the  foregoing  reasons 
the  judgment  of  the  trial  court  ^ 
is  reversed,  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  set  aside  and  the  action 
dismissed.” 

Third  of  Grads 
On  Newspapers 

Eugene,  Ore. 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  1956 
graduates  from  the  University 
of  Oregon  school  of  journalism 
who  reported  their  activities  to 
Dean  Charles  T.  Duncan,  have 
gone  into  reporting  jobs  on 
Oregon  newspapers. 

Among  new  reporters  and 
those  who  returned  to  news 
rooms  after  getting  their  de¬ 
grees  this  year  are:  ^ 

Jerry  Claussen,  to  the  Salem 
(Ore.)  Capital  Journal  as 
photographer  and  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter; 

Dave  Lobb  to  the  Portland 
Oregonian  after  being  campus 
reporter  for  that  newspaper; 

Gordon  Rice  to  the  Albany 
(Ore.)  Democrat-Herald  while 
awaiting  the  Army’s  pleasure; 

Bob  Robinson  to  the  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard; 

Anne  Hill  to  her  hometown 
paper,  the  Cottage  Grove  (Ore.) 
Sentinel; 

Gordon  Jones  (MS  ’56)  back 
to  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  as 
that  newspaper’s  track  expert 
during  the  pony  season. 

Four  reported  they  have  ac¬ 
cepted  advertising  positions: 

Mary  Alice  Allen,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Boston; 

Burt  Benson,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Hood  River 
(Ore.)  News; 

Donna  Runberg,  Macy’s  San 
Francisco; 

Jim  Shea,  Eugene  Regi.«ter- 
Guard. 


Weekly  Steps  Up 

Bend,  Ore. 
The  Oregon  Mid-Statesman 
went  from  weekly  to  semi-week¬ 
ly  status,  it  was  announced  by 
George  Megrath,  publisher. 
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That's  right!  In  August,  the  Mercury  and  News  upped  advertising  three- 
quarter  million  lines  over  the  preceding  August  for  a  24  per  cent  gain! 

Sensational?  Yes,  but  there  are  plenty  of  reasons.  Like  that  of  the  Mer¬ 
cury  and  News,  San  Jose's  growth  is  sound,  solid  and  dynamic. 

Helping  boost  linage  was  the  opening  of  the  new  Macy  store,  a  multi¬ 
million  dollar  retail  development  which  will  soon  be  matched  by  Sears  and 
the  Emporium.  Higher  retail  sales  are  just  another  reason  for  "California's 
Second  Gold  Rush"  in  the  San  Jose  area. 

And  there's  only  one  way  to  penetrate  this  lush  market — through  the 
Mercury  and  News  circulation  of  100,000  daily.  Get  the  full  story  today;  it's 
your  best  bet  for  a  potent  sales  increase! 
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Packet  Gives 
Keys  to  NNW 
Presentation 

I.OS  Angeles 
A  packet  containing  key 
ideas  for  National  Newspaper 
Week  observance  has  been 
mailed  to  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  nation,  it  is  announced 
by  Richard  H.  Miller,  national 
chairman. 

The  contents  are  divided  into 
eight  sections  that  provide  an¬ 
swers  to  the  four  W’s  and  to 
the  how  of  the  season  to  be 
observed  Oct.  1-8.  The  idea  sec¬ 
tions  were  prepared  by  Paula 
Kent,  Nan  Diego  (Calif.)  Union- 
Tribune,  and  by  Louis  Siplman 
.Ir.,  New  Tazewell  (Tenn.) 
Claiborne  Progress,  winners  in 
last  year’s  NNW  promotion 
contest. 

Special  contributors  also  in¬ 
cluded  W.  R.  Beaumier,  Lufkin 
(Texas)  Daily  News;  Robert 
Reed,  Seattle  (Wa.sh.)  Post- 
Intellinger  and  Robert  S.  Baran, 
New  England  Press  Association. 
Editorial  cartoon  contributors 
were  Cecil  Jensen,  Knight 
Newspapers;  Bruce  Russell,  Los 
Angelee  Times  and  Cliff  Bal- 
dowski,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Consti¬ 
tution. 

Began  17  Years  Ago 
The  why  of  Newspaper  Week 
is  explained  by  John  B.  Long, 
general  manager,  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  was  his  motion  of  17 
years  ago  that  established 
Newspaper  Association  Manag¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  as  the  sponsors  of 
the  annual  observance. 

“The  answer  goes  back  to  the 
depression  depths  when  we  were 
dubbed  "capitalistic  press”  with 
a  sneering  snarl  of  degrading 
connotation,”  Mr.  Long  ex¬ 
plained. 

“The  success  of  this  endeavor 
is  best  exemplified  by  the  fact 
that  56,000,000  spend  $3,189,000 
daily  for  their  daily  newspapers, 
and  18,000,000  grass  roots 
Americans  subscribe  annually 
to  their  hometown  weeklies,” 
Mr.  Long  said. 

Results  Told 

“This  is  the  highest  net  paid 
circulation  of  American  news¬ 
papers  in  history,  and  all  in 
spite  of  new  competitive  media 
in  the  field  of  mass  communi¬ 
cation,”  he  added. 

Advertising  was  prepared  by 
Stromberger,  LaVerne  &  Mc¬ 
Kenzie,  Los  Angeles  agency. 
Mats  are  being  made  available 
through  the  cooperation  of  three 
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mat  services — Metro  Associated 
Services,  Inc.;  Stamps-Conhaim- 
Whitehead,  Inc.,  and  Meyer 
Both  Company. 

Mats  Supplied 

These  services  are  also  sup¬ 
plying  mats  of  the  1956  NNW 
emblem  and  special  copy  up  to 
a  page  in  size.  Non-subscribers 
also  may  obtain  this  material. 
Applicants  are  asked  to  write 
one  of  the  three  services  for 
information  and  costs. 

Six  Man  Team 

A  six  man  national  team  is 
supporting  the  NNW  program. 
Its  members,  selected  as  re¬ 
gional  chairmen,  are:  Robert 
Baram,  New  England;  Stanford 
Smith,  ANPA,  Mid- Atlantic; 
John  Paul  Jones,  South  At¬ 
lantic;  William  Canfield,  Up¬ 
per  Mississippi;  Vernon  San¬ 
ford,  Lower  Mississippi  and 
Texas;  Lew  Selvidge,  Pacific 
Northwest.  Mr.  Miller,  the  na¬ 
tional  chairman,  is  assistant 
general  manager,  CNPA. 
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Papers  Cited  for 
^FestivaV  Role 

New  York 

Newspapers,  along  with  other 
media,  were  cited  this  week  for 
their  role  in  making  New  York 
City’s  1956  Summer  Festival 
“the  most  effective  and  most 
successful  ever  held,”  by 
Thomas  W.  Macleod,  president. 
New  York  Convention  and  Visi¬ 
tors  Bureau. 

Commenting  on  the  part 
newspapers  played,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
leod,  who  is  also  president  of 
Stern  Brothers  department 
store,  said: 

“New  York  papers  ran  house 
ads  many  times  during  the  sum¬ 
mer — not  only  in  the  city  but 
also  in  papers  out  of  town. 
Through  their  news  columns 
and  special  sections  they  made 
their  readers  conscious  of  the 
thousand  and  one  attractions 
which  truly  make  New  York 
a  Summer  Festival.” 

Featured  Nationally 

These  attractions  were  fea¬ 
tured  nationally,  too,  through 
news  stories  and  features  in 
dailies  and  weeklies  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

Newspapers  further  co-op¬ 
erated  by  preparing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  “tack  cards”  for  use 
on  the  sides  of  newsstands,  and 
posters  for  use  on  newspaper 
delivery  trucks.  They  also  pre¬ 
pared  cards  for  use  in  com¬ 
muter  trains. 


Fritbie 


’’Mr.  Smedley 


.  I'd  like  you  to  meet  our  new  copy  boy — 
he  hates  to  be  yelled  at." 


Youth  Project 
On  Wheels 

Omaha,  Neb. 
The  “World  -  Herald  Show 
Wagon”  has  completed  its  fifth 
year  touring  Omaha  parks,  ar 
cording  to  .\1 
Frisbie,  World- 
Herald  Youth 
Activities  Direc¬ 
tor. 

The  f  i  V  e- 
thousand  -  dollar 
mobile  s  t  a  i;  e 
unit  provides  a  * 
summer  talent 
program  for 
youngsters  18 
and  under.  Win¬ 
ners  receive  World  -  Herald 
trophies  and  each  of  the  final¬ 
ists  is  awarded  a  certificate  of 
merit. 

Youngsters  with  a  yen  to 
compete  in  the  World-Herald 
Talent  Contest  get  the  “feel”  of 
the  Show  Wagon  stage  in  the 
free  neighborhood  programs 
held  throughout  the  Summer  at 
various  city  parks  and  play¬ 
grounds. 

The  stage  unit,  built  in  1952 
by  the  World-Herald,  is  a  large 
van-like  vehicle  constructed  on 
a  four-wheel  trailer  which  can 
be  towed  from  park  to  park  by 
a  truck.  It  is  fully  equipped 
and  self-contained.  When  the 
van  is  in  place  for  a  show,  one 
side  swings  down  forming  a 
stage  area  about  15  feet  square. 

The  Show  Wagon  has  a  5,000- 
watt  generator  and  can  operate 
in  a  park  without  a  city  power 
supply.  It  has  a  full  set  of 
footlights,  curtains,  a  small 
piano,  theater-type  spot  lights, 
and  a  complete  sound  system 
with  record  player. 

All  it  lacks  is  audience  and 
performers.  But  on  show  nights 
at  the  parks,  performers  are 
plentiful  and  audiences  number 
between  1,.500  and  2,500  to  en¬ 
joy  homespun  entertainment. 

The  Show  Wagon  is  ‘one  of 
many  World-Herald  youth  ac¬ 
tivity  projects  designed  to  re¬ 
lieve  summer  boredom  and  to 
provide  Omaha  children  with  a 
means  of  whole.some  Summer 
entertainment. 

• 

C',alif.  Weeklies  SolH 

Lakeport,  Calif- 

Roland  Johnsrud  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Lakeport  Press  and 
Record  and  the  Lake  County 
Bee  from  Milton  Kjer,  owner 
of  the  two  Lake  County  week¬ 
lies  since  1951.  The  transaction 
was  handled  by  Stypes,  Roun¬ 
tree  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
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TELETYPESETTER  USER  REPORT;  Philadelphia,  Pa.  — 


"TTS  a  money-maker,  time- 
saver,  will  pay  for  itself 
in  less  than  4  years" 

-says  Paul  R.  Blaetz,  President  Blaetz 
Brothers,  Inc.,  Publishers  of  the  Breeze  newspapers 


“After  nearly  thirty  years  of  op¬ 
eration  and  learning  many  lessons 
the  hard  way  ...  we  at  The  Breeze 
. . .  are  using  as  much  automatic 
equipment  as  we  can  pack  in  a  40'  x 
120'  building. 

“We  have  been  using  Teletypeset¬ 
ter  equipment  for  10  years  to  set 
body  matter  for  our  weekly  news¬ 
paper  and  publication  printing  work. 
Our  experience  with  TTS  is  that  it’s 
a  money-maker  and  time-saver. 

“In  fact,  we’ve  come  to  think  of 
the  two  Teletypesetter  units  in¬ 
stalled  on  our  Model  B  high  speed 
Intertypes  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
linecasting  machine. 

“In  addition  to  publishing  a 
weekly  newspaper  with  a  circulation 
of  5,200  and  averaging  14  to  16 
pages,  75%  of  our  dollar  volume  is 


commercial  and  publication  print¬ 
ing.  Often  we  .set  several  hundred 
galleys  of  12  em  wide  type  per  week. 
Some  of  it  is  straight  matter,  a  large 
part  is  tabular  (see  below).  With 
TTS  we  can  count  on  almost  an 
average  of  3  galleys  per  hour. 

“During  peak  periods  we  can  use 
our  linecasting  machines  for  manual 
operation  during  the  day.  Then,  run 
tape  —  perforated  during  the  day 
shift  —  through  the  night. 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  a  Teletype¬ 
setter  system  installed  on  a  properly 
operating  linecasting  machine  will 
pay  for  itself  in  less  than  four  years 
. . .  and  then  go  on  to  earn  additional 
profits.’’ 

For  information  on  how  TTS  can 
increase  your  production  write: 
Teletypsetter  Corp.,  Dept.  EiJ,  2752 
N.  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 


WITH  A  TTS  SYSTEM  YOU  CAN  . . . 


HILLSIDE  ROAD 


Arthur  Renahan 

3.00 

3.00 

William  Selhorn 

3.00 

1.50 

Jerome  J.  Cowen 

4.00 

2.00 

Lester  Heller 

2.50 

3.00 

Miss  Florence  Basch 

1.25 

1.00 

Arthur  Buckley 

2.00 

1.50 

James  Blake 

3.00 

3.00 

Howard  B.  Ellison 

15.00 

RIVER  ROAD 

Mr.  George  Hawkins 

2.00 

1.50 

T.  J.  O’Donoghue 

2.00 

1.50 

Albert  Puntelli 

.50 

1.00 

William  Alexander 

2.40 

1.50 

John  Lucinatelli 

.50 

.25 

Earl  W.  Schultz 

2.50 

2.00 

I  Rehabilitation  Of 
Flooded  Areas 

Rehabilitation  of  the  flooded  areas 
of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  is  gradual¬ 
ly  being  accomplished.  Although  it 
will  be  many  weeks  and  months 
before  normal  living  may  be  re¬ 
sumed  in  these  areas,  the  enormous 
task  of  taking  care  of  those  in  need 
of  food,  clothing  and  medical  atten¬ 
tion  is  in  the  hands  of  those  gallant 
Red  Cross  workers  who  have  “taken 
over”  so  courageously  in  this  emer¬ 
gency. 


. . .  at  the  same  hourly  production  rate. 

Teletypesetter's  versatile  composition  enables  users  to  easily  set  run  arounds,  box 
scores,  centered  or  flush  left  subheads,  and  tabular  matter  in  any  column  width 
up  to  30  picas. 
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Paul  R.  Blaetz  examines  tape  coming  out 
of  the  TTS  Operating  Unit  attached  to 
one  of  their  Model  B  high  speed  Intertype 
machines.  About  Teletypesetter  equip¬ 
ment  Mr.  Blaetz  says,  “It  is  a  good  ex 
ample  of  how  we  let  modern  equipment 
help  us  make  money.” 


A  competent  touch-typist  can  quickly 
learn  to  punch  tape  on  a  TTS  Perforator. 
A  beginner  should  start  to  produce  use- 
able  tape  a  day  or  two  after  instruction. 


TTS  Operating  Unit  produces  a  continu¬ 
ous  flow  of  type  automatically,  without 
interfering  with  normal  manual  operation 
of  linecasting  machine. 


TELETYPESETTER. 


makes  pipe  for  the  arteries  of  industry 


Who  says  there’s  no  romance  in  pipe?  This  year 
the  gas  and  oil  industries  will  add  17,000  miles 
of  new  pipeline  at  an  estimated  cost  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars.  That’s  a  romantic 
figure  to  any  financially  minded  man. 

The  arteries  of  circulation— electric  resistance 
weld,  electric  fusion  weld  and  continuous  butt 
weld  pipe— are  steel!  You  would  expect  such  a 
basic  product  from  Republic,  one  of  the  nation’s 
largest  producers  of  pipe. 

But  there’s  a  heart  of  steel,  too.  The  heart  of 
special  alloy  steel,  for  the  pump  and  com¬ 


pressors  that  supply  the  "push,”  are  also  a 
Republic  specialty. 

Increased  fuel  facilities  stimulate  suburban 
development.  Suburban  development,  of  course, 
implies  new  homes,  roads,  shopping  centers, 
whole  new  communities.  All  these  require  steel 
in  the  shape  of  more  steel  pipe,  electrical 
conduit,  utility  poles  and  large  quantities  of 
steel  for  buildings. 

These  fabricated  steel  products  that  sprout 
from  the  675,000  miles  of  our  underground 
arterial  system  are  made  by  Republic,  too. 


REPUBLIC  STEEL 


GeneralOfficet;  CI*v«lond  I.Ohio 


Where  diversification  creates  stability 
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Copley  Staff 
Moving  to  New 
La  Jolla  Office 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Construction  of  a  two-story 
branch  office  building  for  the 
Son  Die^o  (Calif.)  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune  is  nearing 
completion  in  the  La  Jolla  area 
of  San  Diego. 

James  S.  Copley,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Union- 
Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  and 
chairman  of  Copley  Press,  Inc., 
will  occupy  an  office  on  the 
second  floor  and  adjoining  will 
be  the  offices  of  Richard  N. 
Smith,  treasurer  and  secretary 
of  Copley  Press,  and  his  staff, 
who  will  move  to  La  Jolla  from 
Los  Angeles  on  or  about  Nov.  1. 

Making  the  move  with  Mr. 
Smith  will  be  Donald  F.  Hart¬ 
man,  assistant  treasurer,  Lyle 


Public  Affairs 
Awards  Are  Made 

Washington 

Awards  for  public  affairs  re¬ 
porting  will  provide  two-week 
expense  paid  courses  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  for  14 
newswriters  selected  by  the 
American  P  o  1  i  t  ic  a  1  Science 
Foundation. 

The  14  were  picked  from  the 
Midwestern  States.  It  is  planned 
to  expand  to  other  areas  next 
year. 

The  newspaper  award  win¬ 
ners  are:  Edward  J.  Chapin, 
Cincinnati  Times-Star;  Homer 
E.  Dowdy,  Flint  (Mich.)  Jour¬ 
nal;  Charles  W.  Edgar  Jr. 
Springfield  (Ohio)  Daily  News 
and  Sunday  News-Sun;  Joseph 
A.  Fisher,  Register-Republic  of 
Rockford,  Ill.;  Roy  E.  Hamlin, 
Monroe  (Mich.)  Evening  News; 
Jack  M.  Hart,  Lincoln  Journal 
and  Nebraska  State  Journal; 
John  L.  (Jack)  Jones,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News;  Hollis  J. 


Register  &  Vote 
Mats  Available 

Third  and  final  proofsheets 
of  the  Advertising  Council’s 
Register  &  Vote  campaign 
for  1956  have  gone  out  to 
all  dailies  and  4,500  week¬ 
lies.  Mats  of  various  sizes 
are  available  free  of  charge 
from  the  Council,  25  W.  45th 
St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

The  ads  are  designed  to 
help  give  the  final  push  in 
the  Council’s  drive  to  urge 
citizens  to  register,  study  the 
candiates  and  to  vote  on 
Nov.  6. 

Rationing  May  End 

Great  Britain  is  expected  to 
end  government  control  of  news¬ 
print  consumption  in  December, 
according  to  F.  P.  Bishop,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Newsprint  Ration¬ 
ing  Committee  in  London. 


American  Weekly 
Names  Soderlind 

Appointment  of  Roy  D.  Soder¬ 
lind  to  the  position  of  manager 
of  the  American  Weekly’s  San 
Francisco  branch  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  this  week  by 
Coulter  McKeever,  supervisor 
of  that  office.  Mr.  Soderlind  as¬ 
sumes  this  post  Sept.  17. 

Before  joining  the  American 
Weekly,  Mr.  Soderling  was,  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  area  sales 
representative  of  the  E.  A. 
Thompson  Co.  in  San  Francisco. 
Six  years  of  his  business  career 
were  spent  with  Foote,  Cone 
and  Belding  in  Chicago  and  Los 
Angeles.  He  functioned  as  an 
account  executive  servicing  Dial 
Soap,  American  Bakers  Associ¬ 
ation,  Montgomery  Ward,  Hoff¬ 
man  Radio  Corporation,  and  a 
variety  of  other  accounts.  He 
was,  at  other  times,  associated 
with  the  Procter  and  Gamble 
Company  in  advertising,  mer¬ 
chandising  and  sales  capacities 
and  Hoffman  Radio  Corp. 


L.  Erb,  controller,  and  C.  V. 
.Anderson,  who  will  assume  the 
new  position  of  insurance  co¬ 
ordinator  for  all  Copley  news¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Anderson,  assistant 
treasurer  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Associated  Newspapers 
(the  corporate  name  for  the 
eight  Copley  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  daily  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area),  recently  assumed  the 
duties  of  general  auditor  for 
all  Copley  newspapers,  on  the 
retirement  of  C.  C.  Weiland. 
Mr.  Weiland  continues  to  hold 
his  titles  of  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Copley  Press,  Inc.,  and 
of  Southern  California  Associ¬ 
ated  Newspapers. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Anderson,  as 
general  auditor,  will  be  Walter 
F.  Cook,  business  manager  of 
the  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press.  Moving  over  to  the 
Glendale  post  will  be  Andrew 
J.  Davidson,  auditor,  Alhambra 
(Calif.)  Post-Advocate. 

General  accounting  offices  of 
Copley  newspapers  and  general 
offices  of  Southern  California 
Associated  Newspapers  will  re¬ 
main  at  801  Moragra  Drive,  in 
Bel-Air  Village,  T.os  Angeles. 
The  headquarters  of  The  Coplcv 
Press,  Inc.,  are  in  Aurora,  Ill. 
• 

Parade  Is  Added 

The  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
Press  will  begin  distribution  of 
Parade  Sept.  30.  This  market 
area  is  not  covered  by  any  other 
syndicated  Sunday  magazine, 
and  brings  the  total  number  of 
Parade’s  exclusive  markets  to 
48.  This  is  the  sixth  newspaper 
that  has  added  Parade  in  1956. 


Limprecht,  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald;  John  C.  Obert, 
Park  Region  Echo,  Alexandria, 
Minn.;  J.  Thomas  Pugh,  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal  Star;  Henry  M. 
Taylor,  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  for  Scripps-Howard  Ohio 
Papers;  Robert  W.  Topping,. 
Laporte  (Ind.)  Herald-Argus. 
and  John  V.  Wilson  and  Ted 
Knap,  Indianapolis  Times. 

These  five  newsmen  received 
honorable  mention  and  were 
chosen  as  alternates:  James  H. 
Bartelt,  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Press-Gazette;  Lloyd  Noteboom, 
Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus- 

Leader;  Justin  M.  Fishbein, 
Chicago  Sun-Times;  Robert  H. 
Longstaff,  Topeka  (Kas.)  State 
Journal,  and  Herbert  J.  Cole¬ 
man,  Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tri- 
bune. 

,  • 

Media  Supervisor 

Dorothy  Gill  has  joined  the 
Toronto  office  of  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt  Ltd.  as  media  supervisor 
and  senior  space  buyer.  She  was 
formerly  in  charge  of  media  for 
both  Leo  Burnett  Company  and 
Grant  Advertising  in  Canada. 
She  began  her  agency  career 
as  a  space  buyer  for  Vickers  & 
Benson,  Toronto. 

• 

ISetr$print  Mill 

Plans  for  construction  by  the 
Maritime  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 
Corp.  of  a  mill  at  Lepreau,  N. 
B.,  beginning  in  December,  look 
very  promising,  according  to 
Brig.  Jack  H.  Price  of  Gilman 
Paper  Co.,  who  is  slated  to  head 
the  management  group  after 
completion  of  the  mill.  'The  mill 
would  cost  $65,000,000. 
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Canadian  Bar  Wants 
Libel  Law  Changes 


Montreal 

A  special  committee  of  the 
Canadian  Bar  Association  rec¬ 
ommended  some  changes  in 
Canada’s  laws  governing  libel 
to  follow  the  line  of  changes 
in  Britain. 

The  committee,  following  a 
two-year  study,  made  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  of  the  CBA. 

The  5,000-word  report  men¬ 
tioned  what  is  designated  as 
Canada’s  Model  Defamation 
Act,  passed  in  1949,  and  said 
it  had  not  been  revised  since 
the  enactment  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Defamation  Act  in 
19.52. 

Lawyers  have  studied  the 
British  act,  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  described  as  important. 
The  committee  said  it  was 
ready  to  recommend  similar 
provisions  in  those  common  law 
provinces  which  at  present  have 
“no  similar  statutory  provisions 
relating  to  defamation.” 

TV  Included 

Such  provisions  “m  a  k  e  it 
clear  that  radio  broadcasting 
and  televising  for  the  purposes 
of  the  law  and  libel  and  slander 
shall  be  treated  as  libel.” 

Another  section  dealt  with 
unintentional  defamation,  the 
committee  said,  adding; 

“This  introduces  a  new  de¬ 
fense  when  the  defendant  can 
prove  that  the  defamatory  mat¬ 
ter  complained  of  was  published 
innocently.  The  procedure  set 
out  in  the  section  appears  to  be 
reasonable  and  fair.” 

Other  provisions  would  al¬ 
leviate  rules  in  the  case  of 
“Defense  of  Justification”  and 
of  “Fair  Comment.”  But  if 
malice  or  negligence  of  the  de¬ 
fendant  was  proven,  these  sec¬ 
tions  would  not  help  the  defend¬ 
ant. 

Another  provision — Section  7 
— deals  with  qualified  privilege 
— a  privilege  in  the  absence  of 
proof  of  malice  of  newspapers, 
and  this  would  include  radio 
broadcasting  and  televising. 

The  committee  said  the  U.K. 
Defamation  Act  provisions  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  report  have  “jn 
the  main,  clarified  and  eased 
the  position  of  the  defendant 
in  an  action  for  libel  or  slan¬ 
der.” 

It  recommended  the  adoption 
of  another  two  provisions  of  the 
act  which  “would  appear  to 
clarify  and  assist  the  plaintiff” 
in  similar  actions. 

Dealing  with  slander  affecting 


official,  professional  or  business 
reputation,  and  with  slander  of 
title,  the  sections  provide  that 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
allege  or  prove  special  damages 
in  certain  circumstances. 

Disclose  Sources 

The  committee  touched  on  the 
“matter  of  obligation  of  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  editor  or  re¬ 
porter  to  disclose  sources  of 
information  with  respect  to 
statements  published  in  the 
press  when  sued  for  libel  or 
charged  with  criminal  libel  un¬ 
der  the  criminal  code.” 

It  specifically  mentioned  the 
case  of  Blair  Fraser,  Ottawa 
editor  of  Maclean’s  Magazine, 
who  after  prolonged  litigation 
was  ordered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  British  Columbia  to 
reveal  the  sources  of  an  article 
that  resulted  in  a  libel  action 
taken  by  former  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  Gordon  Wismer  of  B.C. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
later  ruled  on  appeal  that  the 
procedure  of  the  B.C.  findings 
was  valid,  but  did  not  rule  on 
the  merits  of  the  case  itself. 

“Your  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  decision  in  that 
case  turned  on  the  particular 
facts  of  the  case,  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  procedure  invoked,  based 
upon  the  pleading  of  the  de¬ 
fendant,”  the  CBA  committee 
said. 

On  the  general  question  of 
disclosing  news  sources,  the 
committee  said  that  after 
“anxious  consideration”  it  is 
not  prepared  to  advocate  now 
any  statutory  changes  in  the 
common  law. 

“.  .  .  The  position  of  the 
publisher  is  that  he  should  not 
be  required  to  divulge  the  names 
of  his  informant  when  he  is 
required  under  oath  in  civil 
litigation;  or  a  criminal  charge, 
or  before  a  royal  commission 
or  similar  body,  to  divulge  the 
source  of  the  information  which 
he  published  and  which  is  in 
issue.  The  main  argument  is 
that  if  the  press  can  be  required 
under  oath  to  disclose  its  source 
o  f  information,  then  those 
sources  of  information  would 
drum  up.  Such  a  situation,  it 
is  argued,  would  not  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  a  democracy. 

Professional  Privilege 

“It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  English  law  accords  pro¬ 
fessional  privilege  only  to  com¬ 
munications  between  solicitor 
and  client  ...  it  is  the  com¬ 
munication  itself  which  is  priv¬ 


ileged  from  disclosure  and  this 
may  legally  be  kept  secret; 
further  it  is  the  privilege  of 
the  client  and  not  the  privilege 
of  the  lawyer — the  client  alone 
has  the  privilege  to  release  the 
lawyer  from  keeping  the  com¬ 
munications  secret.  On  the 
other  hand  the  privilege  claimed 
by  the  newspapermen  is  com¬ 
pletely  different;  in  fact  it  is 
the  reverse.  The  communication 
is  published  ...  it  is  expressly 
intended  by  the  communication 
and  the  recipient  of  the  com¬ 
munication  that  it  be  pub¬ 
lished.  It  is  the  identity  of  the 
communicator  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  kept  secret.” 

The  committee  said  it  is 
unable  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  regarding  the  taking  of 
photographs  or  televising  dur¬ 
ing  court  proceedings. 

Summing  up,  the  committee 
recognized  the  principle  of  the 
press  as  a  bulwark  of  democ¬ 
racy. 

“Coupled  with  this  is  a 
further  submission  that  the  trial 
of  legal  issues  be  conducted  in 
public  and  the  right  of  the 
press  to  be  present  and  to  re¬ 
port  the  proceeding  and  the 
conduct  of  the  proceedings. 

“.  .  .  The  right  of  the  press 
to  report  such  proceedings  and 
to  comment  thereon  in  individ¬ 
ual  cases  brings  into  clear  view 
in  many  cases  the  right  of  the 
individual  on  one  hand  and 
the  demands  of  society  in  a 
democracy  on  the  other,  and 
in  some  cases  there  is  a  con¬ 
flict.” 

• 

12  Cities  Promote 
‘’Housekeep  Week’ 

For  the  second  consecutive 
year  Good  Housekeeping  maga¬ 
zine  will  promote  “Good  House¬ 
keeping  Week”  during  October 
with  newspapers  in  12  cities 
backing  an  extensive  promotion. 

Last  year  21  newspapers  with 
a  combined  circulation  of  3,451,- 
308  ran  1,180,134  lines  of  tie- 
in  advertising.  Beginning  Oct. 
21  the  following  dailies  and 
their  cities  will  participate: 

Albany  (N.Y.)  Times  Union; 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat; 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald; 
Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald- 
News;  Houston  (Tex.)  Chroni¬ 
cle;  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item; 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun -Tele¬ 
graph;  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Sunday  Light;  Syracuse  (N.Y.) 
Herald- American;  Sioux  Falls 
(Iowa)  Argus-Leader ;  Charlot¬ 
te  (N.C.)  News;  and  Asheville 
(N.C.)  Citizen-Times. 

The  Fall  River  Herald-News 
and  the  Charlotte  News  will 
participate  the  weeks  of  Oct.  1 
and  Oct.  23  respectively. 
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1,000  Help  Open 
Press  Building 

Sherbrooke,  Que. 

More  than  1,000  persons  par¬ 
ticipated  in  ceremonies  marking 
the  formal  opening  of  new 
buildings  housing  La  Tribune, 
Sherbrooke  daily,  two  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  a  television  station. 

Msgr.  George  Cabana,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Sherbrooke,  blessed 
the  buildings  including  the 
newspaper  and  printing  plant, 
the  studios  of  television  station 
CHLT-TV  and  the  studios  of 
radio  stations  CHLT  and 
CRTS. 

Paul  Desruisseaux,  president 
of  La  Tribune  Ltee,  and  Alphee 
Gauthier,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  accompanied  guests  on  a 
tour  of  the  buildings,  including 
a  trip  to  the  Summit  of  near¬ 
by  Mount  Orford  where  the  tele¬ 
vision  station’s  antenna  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  an  altitude  of  2,900 
feet. 

Clothiers  To  Award 
‘Oscars’  for  Ads 

Washington 

The  National  Association  of 
Retail  Clothiers  and  Furni.shers, 
whose  recent  survey  frowned  on 
TV  advertising  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  sales  effectiveness,  is 
about  to  award  “Oscars”  for 
newspaper  ads. 

The  contest  will  divide  into 
three  classifications  ba.sed  on 
annual  gross  sales  of  firms 
which  enter  their  newspaper 
copy  to  be  judged  on  effective¬ 
ness,  informativeness,  reason¬ 
ableness,  originality,  and  skill 
in  selection  of  text  and  illustra¬ 
tion. 

Advertisements  run  between 
Sept.  1  and  Dec.  1  of  this  year 
will  be  examined  by  a  board  of 
judges.  Entries  will  be  filed 
with  Louis  Rothschild,  executive 
director  of  the  association,  1006 
Munsey  Building,  Washington, 
I).  C. 


Entry  Granted 

Washington 
Julio  Vielman,  reporter  for 
Le  Imparcial  of  Guatemala  City 
will  be  permitted  to  attend  the 
American  Press  Institute  at 
Columbia  University  because 
the  State  Department  has  re¬ 
considered  an  earlier  decision 
and  will  permit  his  entry  into 
this  country  with  a  group  of 
Latin  American  newsmen  bound 
for  the  two- weeks  course  in 
New  York. 
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Farm  Ufa's  editor  Clarence  Taylor  and  County  Agent  L.  D. 
Wylie  (right)  get  information  for  o  forthcoming  feature  from 
local  farmer. 


Photographs 
make  editing 
a  successful 
supplement 
a  one-man  {oh' 


by  Clarence  Taylor, 

Farm  Editor, 

Pine  Bluff  (Ark,)  Commercial 


Farm  youngsters  get  a  big  play  in  Farm  Life.  Unposed  shot  shows  brother  and  sister  act 
winning  first  place  in  4-H  Club  Talent  Contest. 


captured  first  place  in  the  Arkansas  Press  Association’s  annual 
contest  in  the  “Promotion  of  Agriculture”  division. 

“Of  course,  our  Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver  has  Iteen  tremen¬ 
dously  helpful  in  making  this  “photo-journalism”  approach 
physically  practical  and  economically  sound.  In  fact,  by  feeding 
pictures  to  our  Scan-A-Graver  operator  day  by  day  throughout 
the  month,  we  get  our  engravings  in  Itetween  other  work 
without  calling  for  any  overtime  work.” 

•  For  the  complete  story  on  this  and  other  circulation¬ 
building  techniques  with  Scan-A-Graver,  write  for  free  copy 
of  "Impressions"— the  magazine  that  reports  new  and  success¬ 
ful  ideas  for  using  local  pictures.  Address  Fairchild  Graphic 
Equipment,  Inc.,  88-06  Van  Wyck  Expressway,  Jamaica,  New 
York,  Dept.  100-37A. 


“Long  before  the  first  issue  of  Farm  Life  went  to  press,  I 
began  to  realize  that  editing  a  monthly  supplement  for  the 
Commercial  was  a  big  job  to  tackle  alone. 

“I  saw  I’d  have  to  evolve  a  plan  to  make  the  job  easier. 
Photo-journalism  was  the  answer.  It  scored  a  big  success  with 
our  readers,  too.  Since  then,  editing  Farm  Life  has  proved 
to  me  that  big  magazines  are  right  when  they  use  more  and 
bigger  pictures  and  shorter  story  texts. 

“First  step  in  my  plan  was  to  invite  the  county  agents  and 
home  demonstration  agents  to  a  meeting  in  our  home.  With 
their  help  we  mapped  out  and  pegged  sources  for  the  major 
features  of  interest  to  our  readership:  stories  covering  record 
keeping  on  the  farm,  local  animal  husbandry  experiments, 
plus  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  human  interest  stories  drawn  from 
local  rural  life.  Then,  with  the  sources  already  alerted  by  my 
contacts  in  the  field,  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  go  out  with  my 
Kodak  Reflex  and  get  the  pictures  needed  to  tell  my  story. 
This  works  so  well  that  a  single  roll  of  film  will  usually  give  me 
plenty  of  pictures  from  which  to  choose  effective  treatments. 

“Is  this  system  effective?  For  the  past  five  years  the  Gom- 
mercial  has  won  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  (Memphis, 
Tenn.)  award  for  Arkansas  papers  doing  the  most  to  promote 
balanced  farming  and  for  five  of  the  past  seven  years  we  ve 
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Columnist  Dictates 
While  Under  Hypnosis 


Michigan  City,  Ind. 

A1  Spiers,  editor  on  leave  and 
now  columnist  for  the  Michigan 
City  N ewH-Dispatch  and  other 
Nixon  Newspapers,  recently 
did  a  series  of  nine  articles  on 
hypnotism,  dictating  two  col¬ 
umns  under  hypnosis,  and  to 
use  his  own  words — “damned 
if  they  didn’t  roll  out  aston¬ 
ishingly  easy.’’ 

In  the  course  of  his  study 
of  hypnotism,  Mr.  Spiers  “guin¬ 
ea  pigged  an  experiment’’  with 
a  local  doctor  and  after  becom¬ 
ing  somewhat  of  a  willing 
patient,  decided  to  try  his  hand 
at  “writing”  his  daily  column 
while  under  hypnosis. 

Finds  ‘Writing’  Elasy 

One  dealt  with  Corando 
John,  a  93-year-old  little  man 
who  lives  in  nearby  Hebron 
and  is  entirely  self-sufficient 
and  self-reliant.  The  other  dealt 
with  his  own  experience  as  a 
hypnotist  —  with  Mr.  Spiers 
later  dictating  his  story  under 
the  influence  of  hypnotism. 

After  his  two  columns  had 
appeared  in  print,  Mr.  Spiers 
told  his  readers  the  two  were 
about  75%  hypnotically  com¬ 


posed.  Recalling  the  first  col¬ 
umn  on  Corando  John, the  wood 
chopper,  Mr.  Spiers  said  the 
words  came  slowly  but  steadily. 

“I  had  an  eerie  sense  of  great 
mental  power,  the  sure  feeling 
that  I  could  sift,  juggle  and  sort 
a  mass  of  miscellaneous  facts, 
feelings  and  perceptions  into  a 
3m<  rth,  organized,  coherent 
flow  of  sentences  and  para¬ 
graphs.  And  I  did. 

“Whenever  I  hit  a  slight 
block,  my  mental  picture  of 
Corando  John  and  his  home  be¬ 
came  sharper,  clearer,  more 
vivid — and  the  flow  resumed. 

Drowsily  Thrilled 

“In  17  minutes,  I  dictated 
750  words.  I  felt  drowsily 
thrilled  and  elated.  Doc,  too, 
was  impressed  and  said  so. 

“After  a  brief  rest,  we  moved 
to  the  second  subject — my  hyp¬ 
nosis  of  Marla,  the  second 
column  in  this  series.  I  dictated 
it  smoothly  in  18  minutes  and 
awoke  in  a  happy  glow.” 

Mr.  Spiers  explained  that  the 
next  day  after  he  had  trans¬ 
cribed  the  tape  and  analyzed 
the  copy,  there  were  some  dis¬ 
appointments.  “Much  of  the 


copy  stood  up  nicely,”  he  said, 
“but  in  spots  it  was  sloppy, 
loose  and  rambling.  But  amaz¬ 
ingly,  the  hardest  job  had  been 
aone  extremely  well.  The  best 
material  had  been  aptly  se¬ 
lected,  adroitly  organized  and 
neatly  channeled  into  a  smooth 
flow  from  beginning  to  end.” 

No  Practical  Value 

He  told  his  readers,  however, 
there  probably  wouldn’t  be  any 
more  hypnotically  -  composed 
columns.  “This  experiment,  al¬ 
though  exciting  and  revealing, 
has  scant  practical  value,”  he 
explained.  “If  anything,  it  took 
longer  to  achieve  a  deep  trance, 
dictate,  transcribe,  edit  and 
polish  those  columns  than  to 
write  them  awake.  So  until  I 
can  afford  a  secretary,  a  costly 
tape  recorder,  an  office  couch 
and  an  advanced  study  of  auto¬ 
hypnosis,  I’ll  have  to  do  it  the 
old  hard  way.” 

A1  Spiers  is  on  leave  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News-Dispatch,  al¬ 
though  he  still  retains  the  title. 
He  writes  a  sort  of  Hoosier 
vagabond  column  about  interest¬ 
ing  people,  places  and  things 
in  Indiana,  and  occasionally 
pokes  into  popular  subjects  like 
hypnotism  in  a  personal  way. 
His  column  appears  in  the  local 
paper  a.®  well  as  in  the  Peru 
Tribune  and  Wabash  Plain 
Dealer,  under  Nixon  owner¬ 
ship.  Recently,  the  column  has 
been  sold  to  the  Gary  (Ind.) 
Past-Tribune  and  Goshen  (Ind.) 
News  on  a  dailv  basis,  and  to 
five  Indiana  weeklies,  the  latter 
taking  their  pick  of  the  week’s 
releases. 

• 

Reporter  Wins  Safe 
Ohio  School  Busses 

Cleveland 

The  safety  of  Ohio  school 
children  who  ride  busses  to 
classes  has  been  strengthened 
by  a  series  of  stories  in  the 
Cleveland  News,  written  by 
Reporter  John  Borkowski. 

After  a  6-year-old  boy  was 
killed  in  a  Cleveland  suburb 
by  the  school  bus  from  which 
he  had  alighted,  the  reporter 
wrote  that  many  school  children 
had  been  hurt  because  the  long 
hoods  of  obsolete  school  busses 
obscured  the  vision  of  the 
driver. 

Reporter  Borkowski  was 
called  to  discuss  the  danger  with 
the  Ohio  Board  of  Education  in 
Columbus.  As  a  result,  state 
funds  were  made  available  to 
school  systems  to  replace  the 
old-fashioned  busses  with  mod¬ 
ern  ones  in  which  the  driver 
has  a  clear  view  of  his  front 
wheels. 


Mars  Finally 

Found  Fishing 
In  Pottstown 

Pottstown,  Pi, 

While  the  remainder  of  th« 
nation  couldn’t  find  Mars  when 
he  was  closest  to  the  earth  last 
week,  or  when  it  did  locate  him 
it  found  Mars  hiding  behind  a 
“yellow  mist,”  the  Pottstom 
Mercury  discovered  him  after  a 
long  search. 

Mars  was  clo.sest  to  the 
earth,  too,  in  Pottstown,  just 
as  the  scientists  said  he’d  be. 
The  meteorologists  said  he’d  be 
some  30  million  miles  close  to 
earth.  The  Mercury  found  him 
a  little  closer  to  it. 

It  all  started  when  Editor 
Shandy  Hill  sent  a  photogra¬ 
pher  and  staffer  out  to  locate 
Mars.  They  told  their  story  in 
picture  and  words  in  a  tongn^ 
in-check  fashion  that  started 
on  Page  One  and  carried  the 
reader  through  the  paper. 

With  blue  streaks  emanating 
from  a  telescope  (the  Mercury 
used  color)  the  story  was  one 
of  frustration  for  awhile.  Mar? 
wasn’t  found  under  a  lady’s  bed. 
nor  in  a  bank  vault,  nor  in  the 
emergency  room  of  a  hospital. 
This  fruitless  search  was  told 
in  pictures,  each  one  directing 
the  reader  to  another  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  page. 

Finally,  on  one  of  the  last 
pages,  the  Mercury  found 
Mars!  He  was  closest  to  earth, 
taking  it  easy  on  a  brook’s 
bank.  He  was  a  Pottstown  tire 
worker,  Henry  Mars! 

• 

Kiwanian^  Plan 
Street  Sales  Soon 

Albany,  N.Y. 

In  observance  of  a  national 
Kiwanis  “Kid’s  Day”,  the  Al¬ 
bany  Kiwanis  Club,  in  arrang^ 
ments  made  with  Cierald  H. 
Salisbury,  general  manager  of 
the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News,  will  man  down- 
to^vn  Albany  street  corners  Oct. 
9,  selling  Knickerbocker  News 
editions.  Regular  newspaperboys 
on  each  corner  will  be  given 
their  usual  day’s  income. 

The  Kiwanians  plan  to  use 
two-man  teams  at  each  point, 
and  will  give  no  change  unless 
a.sked.  Funds  realized  from  the 
newspaper  sales  will  go  to  the 
club’s  fund  for  helping  youth 
projects. 

Charles  Latus,  K-N  circul*- 
tion  manager,  is  working  out 
details  of  the  street  sale  stunt 
with  the  Kiwanis  committee. 


Why  Hunt  For  The  Important  News— 
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PUBLISHER. 
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I'hc  ncvvspapcr-owned  stations  listed  above 
know  that  representation  devoted  exclusively 
to  television  is  the  most  successful  formula 
for  the  best  television  representation.  I'hc 
ones  at  the  right  —  not  afliliated  with  news¬ 
papers— arc  equally  appreciative  of  this 
basic  principle  for  sound  sales  results. 
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Like  the  Man  Said, 
Radar  Affects  Bulbs 

By  Janies  L.  Ceilings 


Paul  Schell  of  the  Youngs¬ 
town  (Ohio)  Vindicator  be¬ 
lieves  the  colonel  now.  He  even 
helped  prove  the  officer’s  point. 

It  happened  this  way,  out  at 
the  Lordstown  military  re.serva- 
tion  in  the  Buckeye  State,  where 
Col.  Henry  P.  Van  Ormer, 
Cleveland  defense  commander, 
had  explained  that  radiation 
from  radar  units  sorely  bothers 
people  with  hearing  aids  and 
explodes  flashbulbs. 

In  the  demonstration  that 
followed,  a  soldier  attached  a 
bulb  to  the  end  of  a  stick  and 
waved  it  around.  Cameramen 
waited  nearby,  ready  to  shoot 
the  antics  of  the  wayward 
bulb.  Their  wait  was  in  vain. 
The  bulb  didn’t  bang. 

Next,  the  soldier  threw  sev¬ 
eral  bulbs  into  the  air  in  front 
of  the  radar  unit.  This  gesture 
was  equally  futile,  and  by  then 
the  photographers  probably 
were  wondering  about  the  colo¬ 
nel’s  words. 

On  the  third  attempt,  a  sec¬ 
ond  soldier  climbed  atop  the 
radar  truck.  He  too  carried 
flashbulbs.  They  were  just  as 
stubborn  and  refused  to  light 
up.  At  this  point,  class  was 
called  for  the  day.  The  demon¬ 
stration  was  over. 

Mr.  Schell,  along  with  fellow 
lensmen,  started  packing  his 
equipment.  He  muttered  some¬ 
thing  about,  “Oh  well,  better 
luck  next  time.’’  He  had  no 
sooner  said  it  than  20  bulbs  in 
his  case  flared  in  smokey 
splendor. 

Ban  Proposed 

A  school-board  member  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  suggested  this 
week  the  banning  of  cameramen 
from  school  premises  during 
emergencies,  such  as  the  anti¬ 
integration  rioting  in  Clinton. 

Aubrey  Maxwell  of  the  David¬ 
son  County  school  board  also 
suggested  that  reporters  and 
principals  should  not  get  to¬ 
gether  for  interviews  under 
such  circumstances. 

J.  E.  Moss  Davidson,  county 
school  superintendent,  was 
authorized  to  study  the  photo 
ban  and  asked  to  submit  ques¬ 
tions  to  principals  for  their 
reactions. 

The  ban,  Mr.  Maxwell  said, 
was  to  apply  only  in  a  crisis, 
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“when  it  serves  no  good  pur¬ 
pose  for  this  situation  to  be 
magnified.’’ 

Crosby  Rebels 

Bing  Crosby  told  a  United 
Press  Newspictures  cameraman 
to  take  a  walk  this  week. 

The  Groaner,  52,  and  Kathryn 
Grant,  23-year-old  Hollywood 
starlet,  have  been  the  objects 
of  a  marital  rumor.  When  UPN 
stringer  Mel  Brown  of  Spokane, 
Wash.,  showed  up  at  Mr.  Cros¬ 
by’s  Summer  home  at  Hayden 
Lake,  Idaho,  for  a  picture, 
Der  Bingle  asked  the  photog¬ 
rapher  what  he  wanted. 

Mr.  Brown  said  he  wanted  a 
picture.  Mr.  Crosby  replied: 
“You  better  get  out.  You’re  on 
private  property,  you  know. 
You’d  better  take  a  walk.’’ 

Mr.  Brown  took  a  walk. 

Grafiex  Atvards 

Grand  prize  in  the  10th  an¬ 
nual  Graflex  Photo  Contest  — 
opening  Nov.  1 — is  a  two-week, 
expenses-paid  vacation  for  two 
at  a  new  resort  hotel  in  Cuba. 

News  photographers  will  have 
a  crack  at  a  total  of  $10,000 
in  prizes.  First  place  in  each 
class  of  news,  industrial,  pro¬ 
fessional,  non-professional,  teen¬ 
age  and  stereo  is  worth  $500. 
The  news  class  is  divided  into 
two  categories,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  paper. 

The  Graflex  Press  Fellowship 
is  a  major  feature  of  the  con¬ 
test.  It  goes  to  the  outstanding 
winner  among  the  young  en¬ 
trants.  The  winner  studies  for 
a  week  on  the  photo  staff  of  a 
leading  metropolitan  daily. 

Red  Study 

Interested  in  how  they  do  it 
in  Russia?  If  so,  see  the  October 
issue  of  Popular  Photography 
to  learn,  among  other  things, 
how  Red  camera  fans  are  still 
limited  by  equipment  costs  and 
lack  of  space  for  darkroom 
work.  “There  is,’’  says  the  arti¬ 
cle,  “no  such  thing  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  freelance  photographer 
in  Russia.  That  would  be  in¬ 
dividual  enterprise.”  What 
would  your  S.G.  be  worth  in 
that  country?  Conservatively — 
at  least  twice  what  it  cost  you 
here.  Or  almost  any  other 
camera  you  have. 


NBA  Sponsors  Contest 
On  Newspaperboy  Day 

Newspaper  Boys  of  America, 
Inc.,  Indianapolis  producer  of 
circulation  supplies  and  idea 
services,  through  Maurice  G. 
Lipson,  president,  and  James 
A.  Lynch,  sales  manager,  again 
are  aiding  three  ways  in  the 
promotion  of  National  News- 
paperboy  Day,  Oct.  6,  in  co-op 
eration  with  the  Newspaperboy 
Day  Committee  of  ICMA, 
headed  this  year  by  Cyrus  H. 
Favor,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press. 

This  year,  NBA  is  enlarging 
the  prize  list  in  its  annual  in¬ 
ternational  contest  for  the  best 
Newspaperboy  Day  ads  featur¬ 
ing  the  benefits  of  the  “Little 
Merchant”  plan,  in  tributes  to 
carriers.  Three  prizes  with  a 
total  value  of  $150  are  offered 
by  NBA  to  circulation  managers 
of  large,  medium  and  small 
daily  newspapers,  for  the  most 
effective  .salutes  to  carrier-boys 
as  young  men  in  business  for 
themselves.  Entries  for  the  con¬ 
test  must  be  mailed  by  Oct.  15 
to  NBA,  912  East  21st  St.,  In¬ 
dianapolis  2. 

NBA  is  also  issuing  another 
Idea  Kit  to  aid  circulation  man¬ 
agers  in  staging  and  promoting 
Newspaperboy  Day  at  the  local 
level.  This  kit  comprises  the 
entire  .”0  pages  of  Section  3 
of  NBA’s  October  Circulators 
Idea  Service,  but  copies  are 
available  to  other  circulation 
managers  upon  request  to 
NBA. 

In  addition,  NBA  is  supplying 
all  subscribers  to  its  monthly 
promotion  ad-mat  service,  with 
five  October  ads  which  tie-in 
with  Newspaper  W’eek  and  spot¬ 
light  Newspaperboy  Day. 


Alcoholic  Beverage 
Linage  in  Booklet 

A  report  on  advertising  of 
alcoholic  beverages  in  New  York 
City  newspapers  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1956  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Mew  York 
T  imes. 

The  12-page  booklet  gives 
total  advertising  for  all  papers 
in  the  classification.  The  study 
shows  16  subdivisions  of  alco¬ 
holic  beverage  advertising. 
Breakdowns  in  the  report  give 
linage  by  brands  in  each  paper. 

Linage  for  each  New  York 
newspaper  in  the  different 
classifications  also  is  shown  for 
the  same  period  of  1954  and 
1955. 

Copies  of  the  report  are  avail¬ 
able  from  the  New  York  Times 
research  department. 


Men’s  Wear 
Program  Used 

By  650  Dailies 

Approximately  650  newspa- 
pers  across  the  nation  are 
using  editorial  material  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Men’s  Wear  Inter¬ 
industry  Council  as  the  basis 
for  fall  coverage  of  men’s  wear 
style  trends,  the  Council  re¬ 
ported  today. 

The  Council’s  industry-wide 
style  coverage  is  part  of  its 
semi-annual  program  designed 
to  help  newspapers  build  a 
greater  volume  of  men’s  wear 
retail  linage.  Specially  devel¬ 
oped  advertising  layouts  and 
suggestions  for  local  use  ac¬ 
company  the  special  newspaper 
package.  All  materials  are  sent 
on  request  to  newspapers. 

Ad  Suggestions 

Included  in  the  report  arc 
two  pages  of  editorial  photo¬ 
graphs  and  articles  on  the  fall 
and  winter  men’s  apparel  scene 
and  advertising  suggestions. 
Advertising  elements  are  avail¬ 
able  in  mat  form  and  editorial 
photos  in  mat  or  glossy  form. 
The  editorial  section  is  reserved 
exclusively  for  use  of  one  news¬ 
paper  in  a  city.  Alternate  ma¬ 
terial  is  made  available  to  a 
second  newspaper  in  a  city  on 
request. 

In  past  seasons,  many  news¬ 
papers  have  used  the  Council’s 
program  and  its  theme,  “The 
Right  Clothes  at  the  Right 
Time,”  as  the  basis  of  citywide 
promotions  with  fashion  shows 
and  other  special  events  tying 
in  with  newspaper  advertising 
and  editorial  coverage.  Many 
newspapers  now  issue  seasonal 
supplements  on  men’s  and  boys' 
wear  while  others  use  the 
Council’s  materials  in  day-to- 
day  coverage. 

Weekly  Column 

The  report  used  each  year  by 
most  of  the  nation’s  daily 
newspapers,  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Council  each  fall  and 
spring  since  1952  as  a  service 
of  the  industry.  The  Council's 
membership  includes  15  key 
men’s  and  boys’  wear  industry 
groups.  Among  its  other  serv¬ 
ices  is  a  weekly  newspaper  col¬ 
umn  on  men’s  styles  distributed 
to  over  250  newspapers  and  a 
weekly  radio  and  television 
column  which  goes  to  110  sta¬ 
tions. 
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is  the  only  automatic 
color  register  control  now  in  use 
on  newspaper  presses 
in  the  United  States 


is  the  only  automatic  color 
register  control  specifically 
designed  for  ROP  color 

is  the  most  economical 
to  install,  operate 
and  maintain 
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New  Ideas  Abound 
In  BoA  Time  Table 


Doubled-barrelled  retail  lin¬ 
age-selling  presentations  aimed 
at  showing  both  regular  ac¬ 
counts  and  non-advertisers  how 
to  “Switch  On  Full  Power  Ad¬ 
vertising”  are  featured  in  the 
6th  Annual  Time  Table  of  Re¬ 
tail  Opportunities,  published 
and  mailed  this  week  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
to  its  member  newspapers. 

Helping  retailers  to  pinpoint 
their  market  sales  potential  is 
the  Market  Target  Table,  an  en¬ 
largement  of  the  popular  Mar¬ 
ket  Target  Dial  which  appeared 
in  last  year’s  Time  Table.  The 
Market  Target  Table  lists  per 
family  expenditures  and  “dollar 
targets”  for  markets  of  1,000 
to  100,000  families.  Table  is 
based  on  sales  data  recently  re¬ 
leased  in  the  1954  U.S.  Census 


distribution  to  the  retail  staff 
showing  how  each  salesman 
can  get  full  benefit  from  the 
new  Time  Table. 

The  Annual  Time  Table’s  pre¬ 
sentation,  entitled  “Switch  On 
Full  Power  Advertising  For 
Bigger  Sales  Gains,”  follows  the 
Bureau’s  established  program 
of  timing  advertising  to  meet 
every  selling  opportunity  based 
on  this  four  step  formula 
for  retailers:  (1)  Set  a  sales 
goal,  (2)  Decide  how  much  ad¬ 
vertising,  (3)  Decide  what  to 
promote,  (4)  Fill  in  a  day-by¬ 
day  schedule. 

As  in  previous  editions,  1955 
national  sales  and  linage  pat¬ 
terns  are  included,  plus  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  data  for  the 
12  Federal  Reserve  districts  and 
Canada.  Seasonal  breakdowns 


Lewyt  in  More 
Papers  Than  Ever 

Daily  newspapers  in  every 
market  throughout  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  are  scheduled  to 
receive  advertising  for  the 
New  Lewyt  vacuum  cleaner 
during  September. 

The  ads,  up  to  1000  lines, 
will  support  Lewyt’s  full 
page,  full  color  ads  breaking 
this  month  in  Life,  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  McCall’s  and 
Sunday  supplements  such  as 
This  Week. 

During  the  past  month 
Lewyt  has  been  alerting  its 
network  of  distributors  and 
10,000  dealers  to  time  news¬ 
paper  ads  to  break  the  same 
days  as  magazine  insertions. 
Reports  from  distributors  in¬ 
dicate  that  Lewyt  will  break 
with  “more  new.spaper  space 
than  ever  before.” 


of  Business,  plus  1955  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce  sales 
figures.  Eighteen  store  types 
are  covered,  nearly  double  that 
of  last  year’s  Dial. 

As  in  last  year’s  Dial,  the 
dollar  volume  targets  are  based 
on  national  averages,  acting  as 
starting  points  to  be  used  by 
the  newspaper  salesman  and 
retailer  to  make  their  own  local 
appraisal. 

In  addition  to  the  regular 
presentation  selling  regular  ac¬ 
counts,  there  is  a  special  new 
business  edition  this  year  to 
show  and  sell  non-advertisers 
and  “problem”  accounts.  First 
pages  of  the  special  edition 
are  designed  to  meet  spe¬ 
cial  objections  of  non-adver¬ 
tisers,  then  blends  into  the  reg¬ 
ular  presentation  that  stresses 
the  value  of  “full  power  adver¬ 
tising”  based  on  timing  adver¬ 
tising  with  established  sales 
patterns. 

Early  Use  Indicated 


for  18  store  types  are  reported 
along  with  sales  patterns  for 
100  departments  and  key  com¬ 
modities.  Month-by-month  per¬ 
centage  variation  in  newspaper 
advertising  is  reported  for  75 
categories.  Such  material  helps 
the  retailers  pinpoint  the  less 
obvious  patterns  e.g.  clothes 
dryers,  as  well  as  the  obvious 
selling  opportunities  e.g.  air 
conditioners. 

A  “Calendar  of  Selling  Op¬ 
portunities”  for  November,  1956 
through  December,  1957,  shows 
dates  of  traditional  merchan¬ 
dising  events,  special  months, 
days  and  weeks,  number  of  sell¬ 
ing  days  this  year  as  compared 
with  last  year,  births  and  mar¬ 
riages  by  months.  A  new  addi¬ 
tion  this  year  is  a  five-year 
calendar  of  important  national 
and  religious  holidays  by  date 
and  day  of  week. 

Ijast  year,  475  newspapers 
ordered  11,000  extra  copies  of 
the  Annual  Time  Table. 


Utility’s  Best  Defense 
Is  To  Tell  Its  Story 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

The  best  defense  for  public 
utilities  in  a  political  year  is  to 
get  their  stories  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  Lyle  C.  WiI.son,  United 
Press  Wa.shington  manager, 
told  the  Independent  Natural 
Gas  Association  here  this  week. 

“The  natural  gas  industry — 
is  under  charges,  notably  from 
the  left  wing  of  American  poli¬ 
tics,  that  it  is  greedy  and 
either  operates  wide  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  or  would  like  to  do 
so,”  Mr.  Wilson  .said  at  an  as¬ 
sociation  meeting. 

Political  Year 

“Yours  and  some  other  public 
utilities  are  likely  to  be  on  the 
defensive  against  such  as  that 
this  year,  which  is  a  political 
year. 

“Your  best  answer  is,  first. 


“Early  indications  gathered 
from  phone,  mail  and  office 
calls  by  visiting  advertising 
managers  show  that  newspa¬ 
pers  in  all  size  markets 
will  conduct  staff  meetings  in 
the  next  30  days  using  the 
Time  Table  as  their  top  selling 
tool  in  an  all-out  fall  linage 
drive,”  said  Robert  R.  Van 
Slambrouck,  the  Bureau’s  Re¬ 
tail  Manager. 

To  aid  newspapers  in  con¬ 
ducting  their  sales  meetings, 
the  Bureau  is  supplying  a  kit 
of  staff  meeting  aids — a  script 
with  suggestions  for  staff  meet¬ 
ing  demonstration  of  Time 
Table,  and  a  pocket-sized  book¬ 
let,  “Think  it  Through,”  for 


Judge  Protects 
Reporter’s  News 

Dayton,  Ohio 
An  Ohio  common  pleas  judge 
has  ruled  a  grand  jury  can’t 
make  a  newspaperman  reveal 
a  source  of  information  even 
though  the  source  may  be  an¬ 
other  newsman. 

Judge  Dan  M.  Altman  of 
neighboring  Greene  County 
handed  down  the  ruling. 

The  grand  jury  had  ques¬ 
tioned  for  45  minutes  Jack 
Vincent,  Dayton  Journal  Her¬ 
ald  reporter  whose  byline  ap¬ 
peared  on  a  June  28  article  on 
alleged  gambling  at  Marcell 
Park,  a  club  in  Greene  County. 


to  be  sure  that  is  not  true  and 
•second,  to  tell  your  story.  Tell 
i  t  through  your  individual 
companies  and  through  your 
trade  associations — but  tell  it.” 
Mr.  Wilson  said. 

Newspaper  Uncovers 
Traffic  Tix  Racket 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Three  Omaha  policemen  have 
been  relieved  of  duty  and  a 
fourth  has  retired  as  a  result 
of  investigation  into  the  dismis¬ 
sal  of  traffic  tickets. 

The  ticket  dismissals,  uncov¬ 
ered  by  the  Omaha  World-Her¬ 
ald,  now  total  1,288,  according 
to  Municipal  Court  records. 


Reporters  Don 
Finest  Attire 
For  Senators 

By  Arthur  Folse 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Fit  to  be  tied  were  members 
of  the  working  press  covering 
a  special  session  of  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Legislature  here  Sept.  2. 
One  of  their  group  was  ejected 
from  the  Senate  because  he 
wasn’t  wearing  a  necktie.  The 
legislature,  never  noted  for  its 
formality,  has  often  seen  its 
members  attired  in  sports  shirts, 
also  favored  by  the  press. 

The  sergeant-at-arms,  who  did 
the  tossing,  said  he  was  acting 
on  the  orders  of  two  senators. 
One  of  them  was  Sen.  A.  0. 
Rappelet,  who  frequently  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  floor  in  multi¬ 
colored  sports  shirts.  Gov.  Earl 
K.  Long  has  also  been  spotted 
on  the  floor  in  a  sports  shirt. 
The  ejected  reporter,  James 
Sasser  of  the  New  Orleans  Item, 
came  back  shortly  afterward 
wearing  a  loud  green  and  yellow 
tie  and  lemon  colored  sports 
coat. 

Corporon  Refuses 

John  Corporon,  UP,  refused 
to  leave  the  Senate  on  orders 
of  the  sergeant-at-arms. 

The  next  day  the  men  donned 
tuxedos  and  the  women  wore 
hat  and  gloves  to  make  their 
appearance  at  the  press  tables. 
After  the  opening  prayer, 
tuxedo-clad  reporters  escorted 
dressed-fit-to-kill  women  mem¬ 
bers  down  the  center  aisle  of  the 
Senate. 

Gesture  Applauded 

Senate  members  and  audience 
applauded  the  defiant  gesture  as 
the  reporters  made  their  way 
to  the  well.  There  they  were 
met  by  Lt.-Gov.  Lether  'Frazar, 
who  complimented  the  group  on 
their  satorial  splendor. 

“Of  course  I  had  to  wait  until 
you  were  almost  on  me  before  1 
recognized  you  as  members  of 
the  press,”  he  said  with  tongue 
in  cheek.  Seated  on  his  left 
wa.s  Governor  Long,  who  took 
in  the  whole  show  gleefully. 

Sen.  Rappelet  said  his  instruc¬ 
tions  were  not  meant  to  include 
the  press. 

“As  far  as  I’m  concerned,”  he 
declared,  “the  press  can  wear 
sports  shirts  or  pajamas  if  they 
want.” 

With  that  behind  them,  the 
Senate  then  turned  to  business. 
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THE  WORDS  GO  OUT  in  polyglot  profusion.  Translated  in 
language  and  form,  they  appear  as  print  in  a  newspaper.  Paper  is  an 
impartial  recorder.  It  takes  the  news  of  a  world  conference,  the  baseball 
scores,  the  names  of  the  ladies  who  made  cakes  for  the  church  bazaar  and 
makes  history  of  them  all.  But  for  Bowaters,  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  newsprint  in  the  world,  that  is  only  part  of  the  story.  They  take 
timber  and  convert  it.  It  may  reappear  as  packaging,  carrying  goods  as 
varied  as  candy  and  radar  tubes  across  city,  continent  and  ocean  .  .  . 


EDI 


or  as  hardboard,  insulating  panels  .  .  .  even  paper  tissues. 

These  are  products  which  are  increasingly  called  for  in  a  world  of  rising 
standards.  Bowater  mills  and  factories  in  the  United  States.  Canada 
and  Europe  are  producing  them  in  ever-growing  volume.  This 
40-company  organisation  is  now  engaged  on  an  international 
development  program  under  which  new  mills,  factories,  plant  and 
ocean-going  ships  are  being  built  to  match  the 

shape  of  tomorrow’s  demand  > 


The  harvest  oj  the  forest  is  ^iven  many  forms  hy  Bowaters 


THE  BOWATER  CORPORATION  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  LIMITED 

.  .  .  co-ordinating,  from  Montreal,  these  Bowater  activities  ...  a/  Cathoun,  Tennessee,  installation 
of  third  high-speed  machine  at  world’s  fastest-producing  newsprint  plant  and  a  new  120,000,000  sq.  ft. 
capacity  fiberboard  mill  .  .  .at  Rockhill,  S.C.,  a  projected  sulphate  pulp  mill  ...  a/  Corner  Brook,  Newfoundland, 
one  of  the  world’s  largest  (and  still  expanding)  pulp  and  paper  mills  . .  .at  Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia, 
new  100.000  ton  pulp  mill  alongside  Mersey  Paper  Company’s  newsprint  mills.  Bowaters’  newest  interest. 
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Berchtesgaden,  Germany 

The  170  conferees  attending 
the  U.S.  Army,  Europe’s  fourth 
annual  Public  Information  Con¬ 
ference  here  Aug.  31  heard 
community  relations  problems 
discussed  and  ways  and  means 
of  strengthening  their  public 
information  programs. 

Speakers  included  Major 
General  Guy  S.  Meloy,  Jr, 
Army  Chief  of  Information  and 
Dr.  Arthur  Secord,  Director  of 
Community  Service  and  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Speech  at  Brooklyn 
College,  New  York  City.  A 
guest  was  Major  General  A.  C. 
Shortt,  C.  B.,  O.B.E.,  Director 
of  Public  Relations,  British 
War  Office,  London. 

Those  attending  included  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  U.  S.  and 
from  six  NATO  countries.  The 
conference  was  arranged  by 
the  USAREUR  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  Division  headed  by  Colonel 
Robert  V.  Shinn. 

Highlighting  the  agenda  was 
a  European  Press  Panel  com¬ 
posed  of  guests  journalists  and 
representatives  of  radio  and 
television  stations  in  Europe. 

American  members  of  the 
panel  indued  Dave  Nichol  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Arthur 
J.  Olsen  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Herman  Blumen- 
feld  of  Fox  Movietone  News. 

German  members  were  Hen 
Werner  Baecker  of  the  North 
German  Radio;  Herr  Jesco  von 
Puttkammer  of  the  SueddeuU- 
ehe  Zeitung;  Herr  Adelbert 
Weinstein  of  the  Frankfurter 
Allgemeine  Zeitung;  Herr  B.  M. 
Goerres  of  the  Main  Post;  Dr. 
O.  E.  Maetzke  of  the  Deutseks 
Zeitung  and  Wirtsehaftazeitwig 
and  Herr  Gerhardt  Bradel  of 
the  Deutsche  Press  Agentur, 

The  German  members  spoke 
of  some  of  the  barriers  between 
the  German  public  and  the 
American  soldiers  despite  the 
overall  friendly  relations  be¬ 
tween  them.  Some  felt  that  as¬ 
sociations  were  being  formed  at 
the  higher  social  scale  but  not 
sufficiently  so  with  the  average 
German,  the  so-called  “Buer 
gertun.” 

The  panel  was  edited  by  Mr. 
Lowell  Bennett,  Press  Attache 
at  the  American  Embassy  in 
I  Paris. 


your  paper  may  he  losing 
hundreds  of  dollars  on  ad  production 


Unless  your  newspaper  includes 
a  modem  dispatch  room,  they 
may  all  be  involved.  Without  a 
dispatch  room,  compositors  and 
ad  department  employees  can 
waste  valuable  time  searching 
for  mats,  cuts  and  signatures. 
With  a  Hamilton-equipped 
dispatch  room,  clerical  help  and 
trainees  can  do  an  efficient  job 
of  locating  and  processing  all 
these  ad  components. 

Here’s  how  a  Hamilton- 
equipped  dispatch  room 
manned  by  clerical  help  or 
trainees  works.  As  ad  copy 
comes  to  the  dispatch  room  it 
is  assigned  a  dispatch  tray. 


which  follows  the  ad  through 
to  completion.  Required  mats, 
cuts  and  signatures  are  easily 
located  in  indexed,  dispatch 
filing  cabinets.  Stereos  are  then 
cast  and  added,  and  the  tray 
is  dispatched  to  the  composing 
room.  After  the  ad  has  run, 
reusable  ad  materials  are  re¬ 
turned  to  the  dispatch  room 
and  refiled. 

The  fast-growing  popularity  of 
Hamilton-equipped  dispatch 
rooms  proves  they  produce  big 
savings  for  newspapers  of  all 
sizes.  You  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  have  the  whole  story — write 
for  complete  details  now! 


DISPATCH  EQUIPMENT 


Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company 
Printers  Equipment  Division 
Two  Rivers,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  complete  details  on  dispatch  room 
equipment. 

Name _ 


_  *  Boy  Census  Taken 

■  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

I  j  California  has  62,109  news- 

-  I  I  paperboys  delivering  both  daily 

-  I  and  weekly  newspapers,  a  Cali- 

I  fornia  Newspaperboy  Founds- 

B  OB  ^  I  tion  survey  shows. 
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A  dispatch  room  equipped 
with  compact,  modular  Ham¬ 
ilton  dispatch  units.  This 
flexible  equipment  can  be 
easily  adapted  to  newspapers 
of  any  size. 


Addresi 


HOW  IS  YOUR  AIM  WITH  THE  “BIG  44”? 


One-third  of  all  newspapers  sold  in  America  every  day — over  18  million — are 
printed  by  the  44  great  metropolitan  dailies  in  the  nation’s  12  largest  cities. 
Are  you  on  target  with  the  “BIG  44”?  Are  you  telling  your  p.r.  story  to  the 
men  who  mold  this  huge  segment  of  public  opinion?  Are  you  building  real 
acceptance  for  your  press  releases  by  telling  your  story  where  newspapermen 
will  see  it — in  their  own  spot  news  paper,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER?  1,269 
newsmen  and  executives  in  all  departments  of  these  44  great  newspapers  pay 
to  get  it — get  it  to  read  it.  And  yet,  this  is  only  13.7%  of  E&P’s  total  news¬ 
paper  circulation! 


Are  newspaper  people  really 
responsive , to  such  advertising? 

The  results  prove  they  are,  and  letters  like  this  one  from 
the  editor  of  a  West  Coast  daily  spell  it  out:  ‘‘Personally, 
I  read  the  public  relations  advertising  appearing  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  very  carefully  .  .  .  Frequently 
I  clip  various  items  or  information  and  pass  them  on  to 
the  interested  department  heads,  and  some  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  I  file  in  my  ou  n  personal  files.” 


How  highly  does  industry 
rate  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER? 

We’ll  let  the  information  director  of  a  large 
motion  picture  organization  tell  you  in  his  own 
words:  “  The  results  of  this  advertising 

have  been  most  encouraging  .  .  .  At  any  rate, 
tve've  extended  our  schedule,  and  I  for  one 
hope  we  shall  continue  to  advertise  in  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  for  a  long  time  to  come.  For 
our  experience  has  shown  .  .  .  that  the  best  way 
to  keep  the  newspaper  men  informed  is  to  tell 
one's  story  where  newspaper  men  will  see  it,  in 
EDITOR  '&  PUBLISHER.” 


Join  the  100  public  relations  leaders  who  use 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  regularly  .  .  . 

Results  prove  over  and  over  again  that  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  a  direct 
line  to  the  news  and  editorial  minds  of  America.  Keep  the  Press  informed  of 
your  activities  and  services  through  their  own  spot  news  paper.  Here,  they 
meet  you  half-way.  You’ll  win  genuine  interest  for  your  p.r.  story.  Follow  the 
lead  of  the  100  top  public  relations  advertisers,  representing  the  widest  variety 
of  industries  and  services — copper  and  coal,  steamships  and  steel,  airlines  and 
oil,  autos  and  banks,  tires  and  power.  Follow  the  lead  of  the  pacemakers,  by 
telling  your  public  relations  story  in  EDITOR  &  PI  BLISHER. 


AHENTION  P.R.  PEOPLE  .  .  . 

Want  to  know  more  about  the  Press?  Our  new  booklet, 
“Rifle  Shot  Public  Relations,”  will  give  you  some  new 
insights  on  p.r.  advertising.  Write  to  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER,  Suite  1700,  1475  Broadway,  New  York  .36, 
N.  Y.,  and  ask  for  your  copy. 


I’ 


> 
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Press  to  Play 
Part  in  Safety 
Clinic  Soon 

Evanston,  Ill. 

Press  representatives  from 
every  section  of  the  country  will 
attend  the  sixth  traffic  safety 
clinic  for  newspapermen  Nov. 
14-16  here. 

The  three-day  meeting  is  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  As.sociation,  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  at  North¬ 
western  University,  and  the 
Northwestern  Traffic  Institute. 

The  purpose  of  the  clinic  is 
to  give  newsmen  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  street  and 
highway  traffic  problem  and  the 
means  available  to  combat  it. 
Editors,  reporters,  editorial  writ¬ 
ers,  and  traffic  safety  and  auto 
editors  will  discuss  steps  that 
can  be  taken  in  their  communi¬ 
ties  to  reduce  accidents  and  con¬ 
gestion. 

Co-chairmen  of  the  clinic  will 
be  Kenneth  E.  Olson,  dean  of 
the  journalism  school,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Canfield,  secretary-man¬ 
ager  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association,  Chicago.  L.  J.  Mc- 
Ennis,  Jr.,  Traffic  Institute  di¬ 
rector  of  publications,  will  act 
as  moderator. 

Franklin  M.  Kreml,  director 
of  the  Transportation  Center  at 
Northwestern,  heads  a  list  of 
traffic  safety  authorities  who 
will  serve  as  discussion  leaders. 
Mr.  Kreml  will  speak  on  “The 
Traffic  Problem  —  A  National 
Challenge.” 

Discussing  the  accident  prob¬ 
lem  from  the  respective  stand¬ 
points  of  enforcement,  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  education  will  be  Ray 
Ashworth,  acting  director  of  the 
Traffic  Institute  and  the  Traffic 
Division  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police: 
George  W.  Barton,  director  of 
the  Institute’s  traffic  engineer¬ 
ing  division ;  and  Forest  R. 
Noffsinger  of  the  Institute’s 
training  division. 

Newspaper  Safety 

“Newspaper  Safety  Programs” 
will  be  discussed  by  George  A. 
Brandenburg,  Midwest  editor  of 
Editor  &  Publisher.  “Evaluat¬ 
ing  a  Community’s  Traffic 
Safety  Program”  will  be  the 
subject  of  a  talk  by  Harry  H. 
Porter,  senior  traffic  engineer. 
National  Safety  Council. 

James  M.  Slavin,  assistant 
training  director  of  the  Traffic 
Institute,  will  speak  on  “The 
Police  and  the  Press,”  and  Rich¬ 
ard  C.  Braisted,  field  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  automotive  crash 


injury  research  program  at 
Cornell  University  Medical  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York  City,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  “Your  Chances  for  Sur¬ 
vival.” 

The  role  of  the  courts  in 
traffic  safety  will  be  described 
by  James  P.  Economos,  director 
of  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion’s  traffic  court  program,  and 
Edward  C.  Fisher,  associate 
counsel  of  the  Traffic  Institute. 
Elbert  Hugunin  of  the  Institute’s 
training  division  will  outline  the 
role  of  motor  vehicle  adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  Institute’s  director  of  re¬ 
search  and  development,  James 
Stannard  Baker,  will  discuss 
“Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 
Accident  Situations.” 

All  sessions  of  the  clinic  will 
be  held  at  the  Orrington  Hotel 
in  Evanston. 

• 

Cowles  to  Address 
Periodical  Parley 

Chicago 

Gardner  Cowles,  president  of 
Cowles  Publications,  Inc.,  will 
speak  on  current  conditions  in 
Russia  at  the  Mid-America 
Periodical  Distributors  conven¬ 
tion  here.  Sept.  24-27. 

The  Mid-America  Distribu¬ 
tors  Association  is  comprised  of 
wholesalers  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  small  books  in 
the  16  Central  states. 

Other  featured  speakers  will 
be  Stuart  List,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  American,  who  will  dis¬ 
cuss  “The  Human  Side  of  the 
Press,”  and  Leroy  King,  mer¬ 
chandising  director  of  Food 
Topics  magazine,  who  will  give 
an  illustrated  discussion  of 
“Magazine  Merchandising  in 
Supermarkets.” 

• 

Reporter  Barrel! 

William  Worthy,  Negro  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Afro-Ameri¬ 
can  News  Service,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  was  detained  for  four 
hours  at  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa,  when  he  tried  to  enter 
that  country  without  a  visa. 
U.S.  Embassy  officials  inter¬ 
vened  in  his  behalf  and  he  was 
permitted  to  remain  24  hours. 
He  had  applied  for  a  visa  but 
was  refused. 

• 

$115.50  Minimum 

Cincinnati 

Top  minimum  for  Times-Star 
reporters  will  go  to  .'iO 

next  Jan.  1.  A  two-year  con¬ 
tract  with  the  editorial  union 
(AFL)  retroactive  from  Jan. 
1,  1955,  boosts  present  figure 
from  $110  to  $ll.i. 


Judge  Rules  For 
Reporter’s  Source 

Xenia,  Ohio 
A  Common  Pleas  Court  judge, 
Dan  M.  Aultman,  has  ruled 
here  that  a  newspaperman  does 
not  have  to  reveal  his  sources 
of  information  —  even  if  the 
source  might  be  a  fellow  news¬ 
paperman. 

The  Grand  Jury  here  ha.s 
been  investigating  reports  that 
gambling  has  resumed  at  an 
old  club  just  outside  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Jack  Vincent,  a  reporter  of 
the  Dayton  Journal  Herald, 
was  brought  before  the  jury 
after  his  by-lined  story  ap¬ 
peared,  reporting  gambling  at 
the  club.  The  jury  a.sked  for 
a  ruling  on  whether  he  could 
be  forced  to  tell  the  name  of  a 
“staff  writer”  who  wrote  a  later 
story  for  the  Journal  Herald, 
which  said  that  gambling  was 
continuing. 

In  his  ruling.  Judge  Aultman 
said  that  “the  witness  is  not 
required  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion.”  He  cited  Ohio  law  to 
back  up  his  ruling. 

• 

New  Owners  Quick 
To  Change  **Dress** 

Corning,  Calif. 
New  type  faces  and  a  new 
nameplate  marked  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Corning  Observer 
under  its  new  owner.s — John  F. 
Wood  and  Edward  C.  House, 
Jr.  (E&P  Aug.  25,  page  58). 

The  nameplate  was  designed 
by  Raymond  Serata,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  artist.  The  new 
type  dress  was  the  first  change 
since  1916.  Heads  are  now  in 
20th  Century  medium  italic  and 
San  Serif  medium  condensed. 

“This  newspaper  is  a  public 
trust,”  the  editorial  announcing 
the  new  ownership  said. 

• 

Publisher  Proposes 
Offieial  Dielionary 

Porterville,  Calif. 
A  U.  S.  Official  dictionary 
with  simplified  spelling  and  the 
establishment  of  a  U.  S.  gram¬ 
mar  commission  with  authority 
to  publish  such  a  dictionary 
has  been  proposed  by  Homer 
W.  Wood,  publisher  of  the 
Porterville  Evening  Recorder. 

According  to  a  booklet  Mr. 
W’ood  has  published  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  only  way  to  bring 
about  reformed  spelling  is 
through  an  act  of  Congress  for 
a  grammar  commission  of  five 
or  more  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 
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Former  Press 
Foe  Leaves 
SupremeCourt 

Washington 

Justice  Sherman  Minton,  New 
Deal  partisan  U.  S.  Senator 
from  1935  to  1941  and  author 
of  a  proposed  bill  to  fine  and 
jail  anyone  failing  to  establish 
the  truth  of  material  published 
by  him,  retires  from  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  bench  Oct.  15. 

As  a  Senator  from  Indiana, 
Mr.  Minton  supported  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt’s  “court  pack¬ 
ing”  bill  designed  to  remove 
aged  Supreme  Court  justices 
from  the  inner  sphere  of  in¬ 
fluence  by  adding  young  jurists 
to  an  expanded  panel,  quit  be¬ 
cause  his  health  would  not  per¬ 
mit  him  to  continue  in  full 
vigor,  he  told  President 
Eisenhower.  He  has  been  suf¬ 
fering  from  anemia  and  cir¬ 
culatory  ailments  for  many 
months. 

Mr.  Minton,  a  l)ellicose  poli¬ 
tical  adversary,  resented  news¬ 
paper  criticism  of  the  New  Deal 
more  than  he  objected  to  criti¬ 
cism  of  his  own  performance  in 
its  behalf.  He  made  many 
speeches  in  the  Senate  condemn¬ 
ing  newspapers  and  on  at  least 
one  occasion  threatened  an  /»- 
dianapolis  Star  correspondent 
with,  “I’ll  knock  your  teeth 
down  your  throat!”  A  fonner 
athlete,  coach  and  referee,  he 
had  the  physical  assets  to  follow 
through,  but  he  relented. 

His  dislike  for  the  press 
culminated  in  introduction  of 
his  bill  to  penalize  any  newspa¬ 
per  man  who  did  not  establish 
the  truth  of  any  challenged 
article.  Mr.  Minton  seriously 
advocated  enactment,  but  the 
bill  never  came  to  a  vote. 

When  his  nomination  to  the 
Supreme  Court  was  before  the 
Senate,  colleagues  questioned 
his  judicial  temperament  be¬ 
cause  of  his  extreme  partisan¬ 
ship.  But  he  was  confirmed  and 
donned  the  robes  Oct.  12,  1949, 
at  the  age  of  58.  He  soon  won, 
and  continued  to  hold,  a  highly 
commended  record  as  a  con¬ 
servative  judge. 

Off  llie  Cuff 

Willoughby,  Ohio 

City  Editor  Max  Price  of  the 
Willoughby  Sews-Herald,  has 
begun  a  column,  “Off  the  Cuff,' 
on  the  paper’s  editorial  page. 
His  column  will  be  about  people 
behind  the  news  on  the  local 
scene. 
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Now— A  Non-Stick  Slide.  Remember 

how  you  used  to  stick  on  playground 
slides  because  they  would  rust?  One 
manufacturer  builds  the  slide  out  of 
USS  Stainless  Steel,  and  it  stays 
bright  and  shiny  in  any  kind  of 
weather. 


On  Top  Of  The  World.  Boeing’s  707  Jetliner  looks  down  on  the  mountain  tops  as  it 
flies  far  above  the  clouds.  USS  steels  are  widely  used  in  this  proud  new  airplane— in 
control  cables,  engines,  landing  gears  and  countless  other  places. 


SEE  Th*  United  Stale*  Steel  Hour.  It**  o  fulMievr  TV  program  presented  every  etfcer  week  by  United  State*  Steel.  Consult  your  local  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 
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Made  For  Tough  Nuts.  It’s  a  geared 

nut  tightener  (and  loosener)  made 
for  heavy-duty  use.  The  device  uses 
Shelby  Seamless  Mechanical  Tub¬ 
ing  for  maximum  strength.  USS 
Shelby  Tubing  is  actually  pierced 
from  a  solid  billet  of  fine  steel.  The 
tubing  is  hot  worked  and  forged  in 
the  process,  and  it  contains  no  welds. 

For  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  this  advertieement^  write  United  States  Steels  525  William  Penn  Place^  Pittsburgh  .TO,  Pa, 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  and  CYCLONE  FENCE.  COLUMBIA-GENEVA  STEEL.  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  NATIONAL  TUBE 
OILWELLSUPPLY.  TENNESSEE  COAL  &  IRON.  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  OiWdees  o/ UNITED  STATES  STEU  CORPORATION.  PITTS8URCN 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES,  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  a-lcM 
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Amphlett  thought  him  a  vision- 
ai'y  when  he  built  his  commod¬ 
ious  Times  plant  30  years  ago. 
The  San  Mateo  daily,  still  in 
the  Amphlett  family  with  J. 
Hart  Clinton  as  publisher,  has 
since  taken  over  an  adjacent 
structure,  flowed  across  a  park¬ 
ing  lot  and  into  another  extra 
building. 

The  San  Mateo  daily  is  now 
adding  a  sixth  Goss  press  unit 
with  color  to  the  five  -  press 
units,  with  color,  installed  five 
years  ago.  New  equipment  also 
includes  teletypesetters. 

A  Peninsula  daily  move  that 
mis-fired  occurred  shortly  after 
the  war.  The  San  Bruno  Herald 
reverted  to  weekly  publication 
after  a  few  years  of  five-day 
daily  status. 

A  bit  further  South,  the 
Sunnyvale  Standard  and  the 
Mountain  View  Register  have 
emerged  as  dailies  for  adjoin¬ 
ing  communities.  Both  are 
printed  in  the  Standard  plant, 
and  both  were  purchased  this 
year  from  Russell  G.  D’Oench 
by  Houghteling-Peabody  News¬ 
papers. 

Patrick  H.  Peabody,  a  former 
San  Jose  newspaper  photogra¬ 
pher,  and  his  cousin,  Joseph  C. 
Houghteling,  also  operate  two 
other  Santa  Clara  County  dai¬ 
lies.  They  own  the  Gilroy  Dis¬ 
patch  and  hold  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  Los  Gatos  Times- 
Saratoga  Observer. 

Conversion  Period 

“Derry”  D’Oench  bought  the 
Standard  in  1952  and  developed 
the  semi-weekly  into  a  five-day 
daily.  Developments  within  four 
years  included  a  new  plant, 
purchase  of  a  rotary  press  and 
acquisition  of  the  Register. 

Earlier  “Pat”  Peabody  had 
been  Standard  publisher  and 
helped  lay  the  community’s 
foundations  for  progress.  He 
was  a  founder  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  chairman  of 
the  county  planning  commission. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  San 
Jose  dailies  has  been  from  a 
depression  era  depth  in  which 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  purchased 
the  San  Jose  News  and  set  up 
combined  morning  and  evening 
publication  operations  from  a 
single  plant. 

A  $1,500,000  plant  improve¬ 
ment  program  was  launched  in 
1948.  This  resulted  in  a  new 
press  building,  a  new  press,  a 
plant  addition  and  the  renova¬ 
tion  of  the  old  plant. 

This  plant  program  continued 
and  expanded.  By  1952  Co-Pub¬ 
lishers  E.  L.  Hayes  and  H.  C. 


Hayes  had  tripled  the  original 
plant  space  and  provided  47,228 
square  feet  of  working  space. 

New  Needs  Met 

Since  the  M-N  purchase  by 
the  Northwest  Publications,  Inc., 
unit  of  the  Bidder  organization, 
expansion  and  development  have 
continued.  Two  more  Goss  units 
were  installed  to  provide  an 
eight-unit  press. 

A  $300,000  program  begun 
this  past  Spring  included  en¬ 
graving  department  additions, 
re-equipment  of  all  mechanical 
departments,  a  provision  for  a 
circulation  loading  dock. 

Within  a  few  years  employes 
and  payrolls  have  doubled.  A 
Branch  office  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  booming  Sunnyvale. 
It  is  manned  by  12  full-time 
employes. 

Editorial  upgrading  includes 
the  establishment  of  four  dif¬ 
ferent  regional  sections  in  the 
Mercury.  Each  has  a  different 
section  page  devoted  to  an  area 
of  the  newspaper’s  expanded 
circulation  area. 

Promoting  a  City 

Another  phase  of  development 
is  shown  at  the  second  turn 
of  the  C-course.  There  Stuart 
Nixon,  former  Stockton  Record 
newsman  and  now  a  weekly 
publisher,  has  helped  create  a 
city  of  scattered  communities. 

Under  the  advocacy  of  the 
News-Register,  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  Fremont  was  voted  this 
year.  Fremont  is  90  square 
miles  in  area,  1.2  miles  larger 
than  Brooklyn. 

Earlier  the  ex-reporter  com¬ 
bined  forces  with  George  Oakes, 
veteran  publisher,  and  created 
the  News-Register  from  the 
Niles  Township  Register  and 
the  Washington  Township  News. 

Just  a  year  ago  the  merged 
weeklies  moved  into  a  vast  new 
plant  at  Centerville,  now  Fre¬ 
mont.  The  N-R  plant  stands 
opposite  a  new  Safeway  super 
market  adjoining  the  edge  of 
an  alfalfa  acreage.  Mr.  Oakes 
is  publisher,  Mr.  Nixon  editor 
and  0.  D.  Smith  advertising 
manager. 

From  9  to  100 

At  Hayward,  the  Daily  Re¬ 
view  is  published  by  Floyd  L. 
Sparks,  for  years  with  West 
Holliday  Co.,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives.  During  his  11 
years  as  publisher  the  Review’s 
staff  has  grown  from  nine  to 
more  than  100,  circulation  has 
soared  from  1800  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  present  14,000,  he  ad¬ 
vised. 

The  Review  has  opened  a 
branch  office  in  Fremont’s  Cen¬ 
terville  section.  The  East  Shore 
freeway  has  been  completed  to 


Hayward  and  a  second  down¬ 
town  retail  section  has  been 
developed. 

In  equipment,  the  Review  has 
gone  from  Duplex  to  cylinder 
presses  and  is  now  installing 
a  four  -  unit  Scott  purchased 
from  the  Stockton  Record. 

Located  in  San  Leandro,  be¬ 
tween  Hayward  and  Oakland,  is 
the  Morning  News,  purchased 
this  Spring  by  Tom  Congleton, 
28  and  Bob  Reed,  27.  Theirs  is 
a  new  plant,  built  by  Abraham 
Kofman,  who  in  1952  developed 
this  new  daily  from  a  weekly. 

The  new  operators  have  in¬ 
stalled  new  body  type  and  plan 
further  style  changes.  A  new 
Saturday  tabloid  magazine  is 
now  being  printed. 

Lone  East  Bay  A.M. 

This  is  the  only  morning 
newspaper  published  in  the  en¬ 
tire  East  Bay.  Circulation  is 
above  9,000.  Activities  include 
four  special  shopping  sections 
which  boost  weekly  mechanical 
output  to  150,000. 

Also  established  in  a  new 
plant  is  the  Alameda  Times- 
Star,  published  by  William  G. 
Werner  with  G.  B.  Thrall  and 
Joseph  Luczak  as  associates. 
This  plant  also  was  built  by 
Mr.  Kofman,  former  T-S  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Mr.  Werner,  a  graduate  of 
the  mechanical  side,  moved  to 
Alameda  on  selling  the  Gilroy 
Dispatch.  He  and  his  associates 
are  now  engaged  in  a  long-con¬ 
tinued  campaign  to  develop 
every  phase  of  the  city’s  activ¬ 
ities. 

A  major  rebuilding  of  me¬ 
chanical  areas  accompanied  the 
building  of  a  second-story  for 
engraving  at  the  Berkeley  Ga¬ 
zette.  Previously  new  offices 
had  been  installed  to  enable 
departmental  expansion  into  an 
unoccupied  area  of  the  press 
building.  George  B.  Dunscomb, 
publisher,  formerly  was  a  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson  account  execu¬ 
tive. 

Then  There  Were  2 

Portions  of  the  reversed  C 
perimeter  are  fat  as  a  crested 
moon.  In  outlying  Contra  Costa 
two  dailies  and  a  new  weekly 
were  launched  within  the  past 
year. 

The  Concord  Transcript  con¬ 
tinues  as  a  daily  in  a  city 
grown  from  13,000  in  1946  to 
an  estimated  22,000  today.  It 
was  developed  from  a  weekly 
by  Clifton  H.  and  George  E. 
Moore,  brothers. 

The  Transcript  expanded  into 
adjacent  offices  when  it  went 
daily  in  April,  1955.  It  is  now 
acquiring  a  rotary  press  with 
32-page  capacity.  The  question 
is  whether  to  build  a  press 


building  or  to  move  into  an 
entirely  new  location,  George 
Moore  advised. 

Jack  Augustine,  publisher  of 
Concord’s  Diablo  Beacon,  re¬ 
ports  he  lost  $100,000  in  the 
Beacon’s  year  of  five  -  day 
weekly  publication.  The  Beacon 
reverted  to  semi-weekly  status 
a  few  months  ago. 

Beacon  volume  is  now  as 
great  as  during  daily  operation, 
Mr.  Augustine  declares.  His 
shopping  news  publication  had 
22,634  circulation,  he  added. 

Daily  Buys  Weekly 

Nearby  is  Pleasant  Hill,  with 
an  estimated  17,000  recently- 
arrived  population.  The  News 
there  was  recently  purchased 
by  members  of  the  family  pub¬ 
lishing  the  daily  Martinez 
Contra  Costa  Gazette. 

Will  Sharkey,  Jr.,  reports  the 
purchase  was  made  after  sur¬ 
veys  showed  Martinez  is  grow¬ 
ing  toward  Pleasat  Hill.  The 
Gazette  itself  expanded  its 
plant  immediately  after  the 
war.  It  was  squeezed  in  the 
newsprint  shortage  and  in  1950 
dropped  Saturday  publication. 

“Newcomers  don’t  take  roots 
in  a  new  community  for  a  year 
or  so,”  Mr.  Sharkey  said  in 
discussing  the  problems  faced 
in  growth  areas.  Research  by 
his  son  helped  set  the  Gazette’s 
policy  of  gradual  expansion 
rather  than  quick  projection 
into  newly-developed  areas. 

Center  of  Attraction 

A  second  weekly,  the  Pleas¬ 
ant  Hill  Sun,  was  introduced 
there  this  Spring.  This  was 
launched  by  Herman  Silverman, 
publisher  of  the  Lafayette  Sun, 
the  Orinda  Sun  and  the  Walnut 
Creek  Sun. 

Mr.  Silverman  purchased  the 
Lafayette  Sun  in  1947.  He  now 
reports  11,400  paid  circulation 
for  that  weekly.  He  moved  into 
a  large  new  plant  in  Lafayette 
in  1950  and  installed  a  Duplex 
press  which  is  now  on  what  he 
describes  as  virtually  a  24-hour 
basis. 

Also  entering  the  area  are 
shopping  publications  published 
by  established  weekly  publish¬ 
ers  of  Walnut  Creek,  the  key 
cross-roads  center  of  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Both  the  Walnut  Creek 
Courier  and  the  Walnut  Creek 
Kernel  have  installed  large 
presses  within  recent  years. 

The  Courier  is  owned  by  Dean 
S.  Lesher,  publisher  of  two 
Central  California  dailies.  Ly¬ 
man  Stoddard  of  the  Kernel  has 
launched  the  Pleasant  Hill  Post 
Basis  For  Surge 

Much  of  the  Concord-Pleasant 
Hill  growth  is  generated  by 
new  employment  resultant  from 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Faster  and  easier  because  fewer  ties  are  needed  per 
bale;  the  inexpensive  Signode  setup  eliminates  waste 
motions  of  reaching,  twisting,  splicing;  strapping 
feeds  handily  from  conveniently  located  overhead 
dispensers. 

Cheaper  because  bales  are  29%  denser,  take  43% 
less  strap  per  bale,  save  25%  of  room  in  storage  and 
in  trucks;  steel  strapping  stays  tight,  bales  hold  shape 
without  bulging  and  wedging  in  transit;  steel  strap¬ 
ping  itself  can  be  unloaded  from  cars  or  trucks  quickly 
and  neatly  with  a  lift  truck. 


Safer  because  flexible  strap  ends  drop  down,  are 
easy  to  see;  no  sharp  ends  poke  at  man  on  receiving 
side;  bales  are  squarer,  firmer  . . .  safer  and  neater  to 
handle,  stack,  load. 

It’s  easy  to  change  to  this  new  method— now  used 
by  some  of  the  biggest  balers  in  the  country.  Signode 
fieldmen  know  how  to  adapt  it  to  your  present  baling 
equipment . . .  are  ready  to  work  with  you  now.  If  you 
bale  waste  paper  or  any  other  compressible  material 
or  product  in  any  quantity,  call  the  Signode  man  near 
you,  or  wire  or  write: 

STEEL  STRAPPING  CO. 


SIGNODE 

2666  N.  Western  Avenue,  Chicago  47,  Illinois 

Office*  Ceoii  to  Coast.  Foreign  Subsidiaries  and  Distributors  World-wide. 

In  Canada:  Canadian  Steel  Strapping  Co.,  ltd..  Montreal  •  Toronto 
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the  vast  expansion  of  heavy 
industries  in  the  Antioch-Pitts- 
burg  area  above  the  Carquinez 
Straits. 

In  all,  Albert  Flaherty,  pub¬ 
lisher  Antioch  Ledger,  lists 
eight  major  developments.  He 
is  equally  proud  of  his  com¬ 
munity’s  spirit  in  voting  bonds 
and  developments  advocated  by 
the  Ledger.  His  plant,  new  and 
commodious  just  a  few  years 
ago,  is  now  filled  with  added 
equipment. 

New  Moves  Mapped 

A  t  Pittsburg,  Mrs.  Ted 
Bishop,  publisher  since  her  hus¬ 
band’s  death  shortly  after  war’s 
close,  now  plans  another  expan¬ 
sion.  The  plant  was  amplified 
in  February,  1953  by  adding  an 
adjoining  and  larger  building. 

Today  a  complete  renovation 
is  planned.  Additional  space 
will  be  obtained  through  a  sec¬ 
ond  story  section.  Included  will 
be  a  press  room  to  accommodate 
a  new  press.  At  Pittsburg  a 
newly-formed  daily  folded  in 
September,  1948. 

“During  the  ANPA  meeting 
in  New  York  I  talked  presses 
until  I  was  blue  in  the  face.  As 
yet  I  have  made  no  firm  decision 
on  the  type  we’ll  purchase.  For 
one  reason,  the  remodelling  will 
be  expensive.” 

75%  Expansion 

Just  past  the  third  turn  of 
the  circular  course  is  Vallejo, 
where  State  Senator  Luther 
Gibson  publishes  Solano  Coun¬ 
ty’s  only  dailies,  the  morning 
Times-Herald  and  the  evening 
News-Chronicle. 

Senator  Gibson  began  his 
publishing  career  there  by 
launching  a  small  newspaper 
after  the  close  of  World  War  I. 
Today  his  newspapers  overlap 
county  lines  and  have  heavy 
circulation  in  southern  Napa 
County. 

Plans  are  now  under  way  to 
expand  the  existing  offices  by 
75  per  cent,  reports  Orvin 
Gaston,  general  manager.  This 
will  be  accomplished  by  occupy¬ 
ing  an  entire  additional  floor 
of  the  building  into  which  the 
newspapers  moved  since  war. 

Also,  a  press  building  is  to  be 
erected  which  will  provide  a 
section  for  storage.  The  press¬ 
es  purchased  three  years  ago 
are  in  process  of  overhaul  and 
rebuilding.  Work  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  on  three  of  the  four 
press  units. 

Circulation  is  on  the  upgrade 
with  a  1100  increase  in  12 
months.  Portable  housing  erect¬ 


ed  in  Vallejo  during  the  war 
has  been  demolished  and  the 
newspaper  has  followed  sub¬ 
scribers  to  adjacent  suburbs  and 
over  the  county  line.  Heavy 
circulation  outside  this  Navy 
Yard  center  has  developed  in 
the  Benecia  Arsenal  and  Travis 
Air  Force  Base  areas. 

Independent  Rebounds 

The  Richmond  Independent 
is  now  expanding  its  circula¬ 
tion  area  to  retain  the  residents 
who  have  gone  into  new  sub¬ 
urbs.  The  name  of  Richmond 
has  been  removed  from  the 
masthead.  Independents  appear 
throughout  the  Concord-Pleas- 
ai;t  Hill  area. 

The  Independent’s  new  and 
commodious  building  was  en¬ 
tered  in  1951.  A  new  five  unit 
Goss  was  installed  in  a  new 
press  building  in  1945. 

With  a  pre-war  circulation  of 
5,000,  the  Independent  soared 
past  25,000  during  war  in  its 
era  as  a  shipbuilding  center. 
The  newspaper’s  circulation 
slipped  an  estimated  11,000 
when  temporary  housing  for 
16,000  was  demolished. 

The  temporaries  were  torn 
down  in  a  move  supported  by 
the  newspaper.  The  Independent 
has  since  rebuilt  its  circulation 
and  recouped  most  of  its  losses, 
with  distribution  again  well 
above  the  30,000  mark. 

Nofw  Serves  Area 

Due  north  of  San  Francisco 
is  the  Santa  Rosa  Press-Dem¬ 
ocrat,  published  by  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Finley  since  her  husband’s 
death  more  than  a  decade  ago. 
A  postwar  plant  remodeling 
and  expansion  was  followed  in 
late  1954  by  the  installation  of 
a  four  unit  Scott  press. 

The  Press-Democrat  has 
achieved  establishment  as  an 
area  newspaper  that  bulges  well 
beyond  county  lines,  with  con¬ 
sistent  circulation  gains. 

Just  a  few  miles  to  the  South 
is  the  Petaluma  Argus-Courier, 
presently  feeling  the  pinch  of 
the  Press-Democrat  from  the 
north  and  the  San  Rafael  In¬ 
dependent-Journal  to  the  south. 
Duncan  Olmsted,  publisher,  re¬ 
ports  population  gains.  The 
Argus-Courier  moved  into  its 
new  plant  in  1946  and  later 
acquired  a  new  press. 

The  new  growth  felt  in  Pet¬ 
aluma  is  a  reflection  of  the 
anticipated  expansion  with  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  new  bridge  be¬ 
tween  San  Rafael  and  Rich¬ 
mond. 

The  San  Rafael  Independent- 
Journal  is  the  last  link  of  the 
crescent  course  comprising  the 
land  perimeter  of  San  Francisco. 
It  is  the  only  daily  in  Marin 
County,  just  across  the  Golden 


Gate  from  San  Francisco. 

Its  Seventh  Expansion 

Since  September,  1945,  the 
Independent-Journal’s  circula¬ 
tion  has  soared  from  a  figure 
slightly  under  7,000  to  more 
than  19,000.  In  that  decade  the 
Marin  Journal  was  established 
by  consolidation  of  a  group  of 
weeklies  and  in  turn  purchased 
by  the  Independent,  published 
by  Roy  A.  Brown. 

In  breaking  ground  this 
month  for  another  large  build¬ 
ing,  the  I-J  has  begun  its 
seventh  expansion  since  1938, 
when  Roy  A.  Brown  became 
publisher. 

The  major  activity  was  the 
1951  completion  of  a  three-story 
addition  that  doubled  the  plant. 
This  included  new  press  room, 
composing  room  and  office 
facilities  and  renovation  of  the 
original  plant. 

Last  year  a  new  press  build¬ 
ing  was  erected  for  a  newly- 
purchased  two-unit  Goss.  Since 
then  a  second  floor  above  the 
press  building  was  erected.  The 
building  just  launched  will  en¬ 
able  editorial  and  advertising 
expansion  and  also  provide 
store-rental  units. 

• 

Name  UP  Manager 
For  Philippines 

Tokyo 

The  appointment  of  William 
D.  Miller  as  United  Press  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Philippines  has 
been  announced  today  by  Ear¬ 
nest  Hoberecht,  United  Press 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  for  Asia. 

He  succeeds  Robert  E.  Udick 
who  recently  was  transferred  to 
Singapore  as  United  Press  man¬ 
ager  for  Southeast  Asia. 

Before  moving  to  his  new 
post,  Mr.  Miller  served  as  UP 
manager  for  Formosa  for  al¬ 
most  three  years. 

As  United  Press  correspond¬ 
ent,  he  covered  the  last  bloody 
fighting  of  the  Korean  war, 
“Operation  Big  Switch,”  and 
the  wrangling  over  reluctant 
prisoners  of  war  in  the  hands 
of  the  neutral  nations  repatri¬ 
ation  commission. 

• 

Iinsande  Retires 

Cincinnati 

Albert  D.  Imsande,  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Enquirer,  re¬ 
tired  Sept.  1,  after  46  years 
with  that  paper.  He  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  temporarily  by  his 
“right-hand,”  Edwin  Denning. 
Mr.  Imsande  was  a  founder  of 
Advertising  Media  Credit  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  in  1952  and 
was  active  in  the  Cincinnati 
Association  of  Credit  Men. 


4  Hats  Cost 
London  Daily 
About  $42,000 

London 

The  case  of  the  five  hats 
worth  ^4.48  has  cost  the  Sun¬ 
day  News  of  the  World  about 
$42,000. 

The  7% -million  circulation 
paper  was  the  sponsor  of  the 
Soviet-British  athletics  match 
which  the  Russians  cancelled 
after  their  champion  discus 
thrower,  Nina  Ponomareva,  27, 
was  accused  of  shoplifting  four 
feathered  hats  and  one  beanie 
from  a  store  here. 

Even  after  the  cancellation, 
the  paper  continued  to  treat  the 
Soviet  athletes  as  its  guests. 

It  also  paid  for:  chartering 
a  K.L.M,  airliner  to  fly  the 
Russians  to  and  from  Helsinki, 
printing  45,000  programs,  the 
travel  expenses  of  British  ath¬ 
letes,  the  wages  of  the  staff  at 
the  stadium  where  the  two  day 
pre-Olympic  track  meet  was  to 
have  been  held  and  a  banquet 
at  a  classy  hotel. 

Other  papers  waxed  indignant 
at  a  variety  of  scapegoats  for 
the  unfortunate  affair. 

The  Liberal  Manchester 
Guardian  quoted  an  unofficial 
Soviet  suggestion  that  Russian 
exiles  in  Britain  may  have  pro¬ 
voked  the  luckus.  The  Con¬ 
servative  Daily  Telegraph 
blamed  the  Soviet  consul.  The 
tabloid  Daily  Sketch  called  the 
Foreign  Office  “clots”  and  Lord 
Beaverbrook’s  Evening  Stand¬ 
ard  was  only  slightly  more  po¬ 
lite  in  blaming  British  civil 
servants. 

The  Communist  Daily  Worker 
surprised  everyone  by  insisting 
that  the  Soviet  team  had  an 
“obligation”  not  to  cancel  the 
match  under  any  circumstances. 

The  News  of  the  World,  de¬ 
spite  its  losses,  retained  a  graci¬ 
ous,  hostly  manner. 

Tom  Cameron  Wins 
Press-Bar  Award 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Tom  Cameron,  Los  Angeles 
Times  reporter,  was  named  the 
winner  of  the  third  annual 
Press-Bar  award  for  his  articles 
on  law  enforcement  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice. 

The  first  prize  award  of 
$500  was  selected  for  Mr.  Cam¬ 
eron  by  a  jury  appointed  by  the 
State  Bar  of  California  and 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalism  fraternity. 
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The  after-shave  lotion  he  rubs  on  his  chin  . . .  her  cosmetics  so  kind  to  feminine  hands  .  .  . 

the  alcohols  for  bracing  rub-downs  or  antiseptic  needs  .  .  .  many  depend  on  a  chemical  ingredient 

from  oil  first  developed  by  Esso  Research.  So  many  things  that  help  us  live  better 

today  are  the  result  of  ESSO  RESEARCH —ttorfcing  wonders  ivith  oil!  ^^330 
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SYNDICATES 


Adcox  of  Columbia 
Speaks  of  New  Plans 


AlexRaymond 


Teenage  Feature 
The  Chicago  Tribune — New 

York  News  Syndicate  has  de-  iT/"  ‘I  f  A  *  •  . 

cided  to  put  on  the  market  an  iVrtlSt 

editorial  feature  introduced  in  J 

Tri^un,  . 


By  James  L.  Collings 

Glenn  Adcox,  tall  and  hand¬ 
some  new  president  of  Columbia 
Features,  Inc.,  had  a  few  com¬ 
ments  to  make  the  other  day 
about  plans  for  the  syndicate. 
Glenn  took  over  Sept.  10  (E&P, 
Sept.  8,  page  66). 

Joe  Boychuk,  lawyer  and  co¬ 
owner  of  Columbia,  was  right 
there  to  praise  Glenn  and  back 
his  every  word.  “It’s  been  tough 
going  without  syndicate  know¬ 
how,”  he  said,  “and  now  we 
have  the  man  who  knows  what 
to  do.  I’m  very  happy  to  have 
him.” 

Glenn  smiled,  said  thanks. 
I’m  glad  to  be  with  you,  Joe, 
and  then,  compliments  over, 
spoke  generally  and  briefly  of 
the  future. 

“We  are  going  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  quality  features,”  he 
said.  “There’s  some  deadwood 
to  clean  out,  and  when  that’s 
done,  we  hope  to  end  up  with 
a  half  dozen  of  the  best  prod¬ 
ucts.  Things  we’ll  be  proud  of. 

“We  have  a  text  feature 
coming  up  that’s  revolutionary 
in  nature.  I  can’t  tell  you  what 
it  is  yet,  but  I  can  tell  you 
about  a  new  strip  we  are  off¬ 
ering  around  Nov.  1. 

“It’s  by  Rex  Stout,  the  fam¬ 
ous  author,  and  naturally 
enough  it’s  called  ‘Nero  Wolfe.’ 


It’ll  be  daily  and  four-color 
Sunday  page.  The  writing  is 
by  John  Broome,  under  the 
supervision  of  Stout,  and  Mike 
Roy’s  the  artist.” 

Mr.  Broome,  a  native  New 
Yorker,  has  been  world  travel¬ 
er  and  radio-TV  writer  (Martin 
Kane).  He  has  also  written  for 
“Superman,”  Glenn  said. 

Mr.  Roy,  35,  says  that  as  a 
French-Canadian  he  almost  be¬ 
came  a  lumberjack,  “but  I 
found  out  I  could  draw  better 
without  pine  splinters.” 

The  artist  explains  two  of 
his  hobbies  are  a  “real  cute 
wife”  and  horse-racing  —  “to 
forget  all  my  other  worries. 
All  I  think  about  is  my  two 
bucks.  I  live  in  Elmont,  Long 
Island,  which  is  a  stone  throw 
from  Belmont  racetrack,  15 
minutes  to  Roosevelt  raceway, 
10  to  Aquaduct  and  20  to 
Jamaica.  Yonkers  is  too  far, 
but  I  do  go  there  occasionally 
on  a  pilgrimage.” 

Under  the  new  setup  at 
Columbia,  Glenn  and  Joe  are 
partners,  but  Glenn  as  presi¬ 
dent  will  run  the  syndicate 
show. 

“Yes,”  Glenn  admitted,  “I 
put  money  in  the  venture,  and 
I  consider  it  quite  a  challenge. 
The  best  feeling  is  that  I’m  in 
business  for  myself  now.” 


BabT^s  got  ^our  number! 

Parents  study  baby— but  baby  also  studies  parents. 

The  little  fellow  follows  with  his  eyes,  notes  every 
expression,  is  guided  by  a  grimace  or  gesture. 

Psychologists  say  the  average  child  knows  his  parents 
better  than  the  average  parents  know  the  child!  Smart 
parents  catch  up  on  their  knowledge  in 

You  and  ^our  cbild 

by  Marcia  Winn ...  a  foremost  authority,  mother  of  two  children 
herself . . .  who  gives  intelligent  information  on  every  child 
problem  from  temper  tantrums  to  bottles  and  bathing,  based  on 
pediatrics,  psychology,  and  psychiatry.  Illustrated  with 
fetching  and  human  photos,  her  twice  a  week  feature  is  a 
circulation  stabilizer,  develops  a  loyal  and  dependable 
following,  builds  repeat  buyers!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone, 
wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott.  Manager . . . 

Chie^ga  Tribune^JVeu?  YarkJ¥eu?ft 

Ar«ir«  JV«ir  V*rlr 

^gnaMCtBme^  mne*  Trthmm*  Tairmr,  VMfmm* 
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The  feature  is  “What  Makes 
Our  Teens  Tick,”  by  Joan 
Beck.  It’s  a  weekly  deal  con¬ 
cerning  all  the  wonderful 
mysteries  of  the  teenage  set. 
Each  release  runs  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  words,  with  photos. 

Covered  are  such  subjects  as 
going  steady,  nagging  parents, 
the  family  car,  attitudes  at 
school,  behavior  on  dates  and 
kissing  goodnight. 

The  author,  a  staffer  with 
the  Tribune  since  1950,  does 
special,  illustrated  articles  for 
the  paper  ranging  from  marri¬ 
age  to  medicine  and  including 
consumer  buying,  personalities 
and  education. 

She  is  a  1945  graduate  of 
Northwestern  University’s 
school  of  journalism.  Two  years 
later  Mrs.  Beck,  wife  of  a  medi¬ 
cal  illustrator,  got  her  master’s 
degree  from  Northwestern.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Tribune,  she 
was  a  fashion  copywriter  for 
Marshall  Field. 

Rudd^s  Trip 

Arthur  S.  Rudd,  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Publishers  Syndicate, 
has  just  finished  a  15-week  trip 
to  South  Africa  that  was  busi¬ 
ness-pleasure. 

The  business  end  was  calling 
on  a  dozen  leading  African  pa¬ 
pers;  the  pleasure  consisted 
partly  of  a  safari  into  the  big- 
game  country  of  Kenya  and 
Uganda. 

“I  found  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  to  be  the  only  country 
on  the  continent  where  a  real 
press  exists  in  the  European 
or  American  sense,”  he  said. 


Alex  Raymond,  who  did  “Rip 
Kirby”  for  King  Features,  was 
killed  Sept.  6  when  a  sports 
car  he  was  driving  overturned 
on  a  wet  road  and  smashed  into 
a  tree  in  Westport,  Conn.  He 
was  46. 

Another  King  Features  artist, 
Stanley  Drake,  owner  of  the 
car,  was  a  passenger.  Mr. 
Drake,  who  draws  “The  Heart 
of  Juliet  Jones,”  sustained  a 
broken  shoulder  and  other  in¬ 
juries.  He  is  recovering  in  a 
Norwalk,  Conn.,  hospital. 

Mr.  Raymond,  bom  in  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  was  the  son  of 
a  civil  engineer.  He  once  said 
about  his  dad:  “I  should  say 
that  my  father’s  encourage¬ 
ment  was  the  greatest  single 
factor  in  making  art  a  career." 

With  this  encouragement  u 
a  start,  Mr.  Raymond  went  to 
Iona  Prep  in  New  Rochelle  on 
an  athletic  scholarship,  then 
turned  down  a  football  scholar¬ 
ship  to  Notre  Dame  to  accept 
a  job  as  a  Wall  St.  clerk. 

No  Salesman 

It  didn’t  take  the  artist  lonr 
to  realize  clerking  wasn’t  for 
him.  He  quit,  enrolled  in  the 
Grand  Central  School  of  Art 
and  struggled  as  a  solicitor  for 
a  mortgage  broker.  “I  was  s 
no-good  salesman,”  he  once 
told  a  friend. 

Although  he  had  been  draw¬ 
ing  all  the  while,  his  real  lift 
came  when  Russ  Westove', 
then  doing  “Tillie  the  Toiler" 
for  KFS,  was  so  impressed  with 
the  young  artist’s  efforts  that 
he  got  him  a  stint  with  King 
as  an  artist’s  apprentice. 

Mr.  Raymond  worked  with 
Chic  and  Lyman  Young  for  a 
while,  then,  in  1934,  created 
“Flash  Gordon”  for  the  syndi¬ 
cate  through  an  idea  create  by 
the  late  Joe  Connolly,  ‘then  KFS 
president. 

Mr.  Raymond  also  did  “Jungle 
Jim”  and,  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  “Secret  Agent  X-9,”  both 
of  which  were  syndicate  proper¬ 
ties. 

In  February  of  1944  he 
dropped  everything  to  join  the 
Marines.  He  was  commissioned 
a  captain,  served  in  the  South 
Pacific,  emerged  as  a  major  in 
1946,  at  which  time  he  created 
“Rip  Kirby,”  reportedly  now  in 
450  newspapers.  For  the  first 
time,  he  had  his  own  strip. 

Mr.  Raymond  was  buried  this 
week  in  Springdale,  Conn.,  with 
full  military  honors. 
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KFS  to  Continue 
^Rip  Kirby’ 


“Rip 

artist 


Alex  Raymond’s 
Kirby,”  which  the 
owned,  will  be  continued  by 
another  artist,  according  to 
a  King  Features  Syndicate 
spokesman.  No  decision  has 
been  made  yet  on  a  suc¬ 
cessor,  he  said. 

“Mr.  Raymond,”  the  KFS 
executive  said,  “was  man' 
weeks  ahead  on  his  con¬ 
tinuity,  thus  easing  the 
necessity  for  an  immediate 
decision.” 

The  symdicate  said  that 
Fred  Dickenson,  the  strip’s 
continuity  writer  for  the 
past  five  years,  will  stay  on 
the  job. 
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BOOKS  IN  BEVIE\^ 


Boxing,  Segregation 
Are  Newsmen  Themes 


By  Prof.  Boscoe  Ellard 


THE  SWEET  SCIENCE:  Boxing  and 
Buxiana.  By  A.  J.  Liebling.  New 
York:  The  Viking  Press.  306  pp. 
(3.96. 


I  used  to  think  spectators, 
especially  women,  had  KO’d 
boxing  as  the  science  it  should 
be,  and  turned  it  into  alley 
fighting.  I  still  think  that  about 
professional  wrestling  with  its 
judo  chops,  forearm  smashes, 
and  its  aerial  flying  Dutchmen. 
But  then  no  Liebling,  who 
really  knows  sport,  has  etched 
clowning  wrestlers  with  vivid¬ 
ness  and  empathy  as  A.  J.  does 
for  boxing  in  this  book. 

When  women  at  a  prizefight, 
just  behind  the  press  box,  would 
jump  up  and  down  on  their 
$20-seats  and  scream  “Beat  his 
brains  out.  Mauler — knock  his 
head  off  and  throw  it  down  to 
me!”  it  used  to  make  me  sore. 

I  like  boxing,  and  I  thought 
that  sort  of  “box  office”  was 
ruining  the  skill  Jim  Corbett, 
Tommy  Ryan,  and  Joe  Louis 
honored,  and  demanding  may¬ 
hem. 

1  thought  I  had  it  figured  out: 
Little  guys  who  couldn’t  talk 
back  to  their  boss  —  specially 
women  who  wanted  to  bojip 
their  big  husbands,  paid  20 
bucks  to  get  close  and  vicarious¬ 
ly  hook  and  swing. 

Yet  as  Liebling  deftly  im¬ 
plies,  there  is  a  quiet  banter 
from  spectators  who  hate  no 
one  and  know  a  lot  about  box¬ 
ing.  They  coach  fighters  ur¬ 
banely,  even  wisely  from  Mu¬ 
scats.  They  simply  participate. 
It’s  part  of  what  they  pay  for. 

The  distinguished  philosopher, 
Jay  W.  Hudson,  who  also  wrote 
two  best-seller  novels,  told  me 
once  that  looking  at  art  or 
sport  discerningly,  or  listening 
to  music  understandingly,  was 
an  esthetic  experience  second 
only  to  actually  painting  or 
playing — or  boxing — as  a  vir¬ 
tuoso. 

In  “The  Sweet  Science,”  Lieb¬ 
ling  says  he  doesn’t  like  to 
look  at  prizefighting  on  tele¬ 
vision  because  he  can’t  tell  the 
fighters  what  to  do.  At  least 
not  with  any  logical  assumption 
when  they  do  it  that  they  heard 
him  and  concurred.  But  the 
skill-wise  spectator  doesn’t  call 
for  slaughter.  Liebling  writes 
that  he  loves  to  recognize  a 
boxer’s  weakness  and  coach  him 
this  way: 
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“Keep  moving.  Don’t  let 
him  get  set.  Cross  over  his 
right,  and  get  that  other  eye!” 

Not  that  there’s  anything 
wrong  with  either  eye.  But  in 
that  there’s  the  gentle  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  a  Mark  Antony  or  a 
prosecuting  attorney.  Then 
Liebling  likes  to  follow  up  with, 
“Boy,  look  at  that  eye.  Pretty 
soon  a  boxer  can  think  one  eye 
really  is  closing.  He  slackens, 
and  bopp — he  gets  it  in  one  eye 
or  the  other  and  concludes  that 
both  of  them  are  now  4-F. 

Of  course,  you  can  know  so 
much  about  boxing  that  your 
valid  opinions  let  you  in  for 
anxious  moments.  After  all, 
fighting  is  partly  muscle  and 
stamina  as  well  as  science, 
sweet  or  bitter — another  name 
for  youth.  When  Charley  Hamil¬ 
ton,  seasoned  managing  editor 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News- 
Leader,  was  the  News-Leader’s 
sports  editor,  Charley  watched 
a  once-top  middleweight  try  to 
come  back  because  his  bank 
roll  had  gone  down  as  his  age 
had  gone  up. 

Charley  wrote  with  full  press 
freedom  and  fisticuff  authen¬ 
ticity  that  the  boxer  was  “a 
sorry  has-been.”  Now  even  box¬ 
ers  can  read  a  little,  and  Char¬ 
ley  had  a  telephone  call: 

“So  I’m  a  has-been — a  sorry 
has-been,  you  writer  -  punk,” 
came  tne  healthy,  unfriendly 
voice  into  the  city  room.  “OK, 
Genius,  I’ll  be  right  up — and 
we’ll  see  who’s  calling  who  a 
has-been.” 

Charley  reported  the  one-way 
conversation  to  the  managing 
editor  and  suggested  that  since 
the  News-Leader’s  sports  edi¬ 
tor  had  his  copy  and  layout  up, 
he  d  like  a  quick  “Goodnight.” 
The  ME  grinned  and  said: 

“We're  always  so  courteous  in 
Virginia.  Don’t  run  out  on  a 
caller  who’s  announced  his 
coming.” 

Something  mu.st  have  hap¬ 
pened,  Charley  says  gratefully. 
“Maybe  he  lost  his  way,  or  got 
run  over.” 

Liebling’s  vignettes  of  boxing 
and  famous  prizefights  are  more 
than  his  customary  good  wri¬ 
ting.  They  are  sharply  under¬ 
standing  etchings  and  narra¬ 
tives.  “The  most  important 
thing  in  journalism  is  not  re¬ 
porting  but  communicating,”  re¬ 
marked  Thomas  S.  Matthews, 


when  he  was  editor  of  Time. 
And  Sumner  Blossom  of  the 
late  American  Magazine,  said 
it  this  way: 

“Any  $90-a-week  reporter  can 
tell  you  accurately  what  hap¬ 
pened.  It  takes  a  good  writer, 
worth  a  couple  of  hundred  a 
week,  to  take  you  to  the  scene 
and  make  you  see  it  and  feel 
it  happen.” 

Liebling’s  “The  Sweet  Sci¬ 
ence”  not  only  takes  you  to 
prizefights  and  makes  you 
watch  it  as  though  there  were 
no  words  between  you  and  the 
ring.  It  unobtrusively  makes 
you  understand  what  news¬ 
worthy  fighters  did  in  recent 
headlined  fights,  and  why  they 
did  it  —  in  a  way  few  paid 
spectators  understand  a  fight. 

Liebling  for  years  has  written 
everything  well.  The  former 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  re¬ 
porter  and  New  Yorker  writer 
nearly  always  knows  his  sub¬ 
ject.  He  certainly  knows  boxing, 
and  his  distinguished  war  cor¬ 
respondence  proved  he  knew 
war — and  how  to  report  it  brill¬ 
iantly.  Even  in  his  “Wayward 
Pressman,”  he  wrote  vividly. 

There  is  empathy  in  this  book 
— and  excellent,  unobstrusive 
writing,  and  a  lot  of  quiet  au¬ 
thenticity  about  the  fight  game. 

Editors  Daughter,  22, 
Writes  on  Segregation 

CALEB,  MY  SON.  By  Lucy  Daniels. 
New  York:  J.  B.  Lippincutt  Company. 
125  pp.  $2.76. 

Here  are  human  elements  of 
Southern  segregation  drama¬ 
tized.  In  this  first  but  mature 
and  extraordinarily  clarifying 
novel,  a  fine  Negro  family  in 
the  South — its  pride  of  tradi¬ 
tion  and  integrity  as  aristo¬ 
cratic  and  worthy  as  any 
“whites”  descended  from  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Smith  or  Pocahontas 
— confronts  the  integration  rul¬ 
ing  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Asa  Blake  was  the  Negro 
chauffeur  of  a  Southern  family. 
His  head  was  high,  because  he 
liked  his  life,  and  his  family’s 
standing,  for  generations,  had 
been  honored  by  Negroes  and 
white  folks  alike.  Neither  Asa 
nor  his  wife  wanted  Integration. 
They  wanted  their  social  and 
personal  integrity  as  Good  Ne¬ 
groes.  But  Asa’s  son,  Caleb, 
was  a  “pioneer” — young  and  a 
leader  of  young  bloods  who 
thought  a  law  could  change 
generations  of  tradition  over¬ 
night. 

Lucy  Daniels,  daughter  of 
writer-editor  Jonathan  Danie.s 
of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and 
Observer,  sketches  the  pride  and 
personality  of  “quality”  South¬ 
ern  Negroes  vividly  and  au¬ 
thentically. 


To  force  quick  acceptance  of 
the  Integration  issue,  Caleb 
“dates”  a  “poor  white”  girl— 
for  days  and  nights  at  a  time. 
It’s  a  crusade.  The  girl  repelled 
Caleb;  his  own  tradition  was  ' 
basically  strong  He  thought  it  I 
would  force  equality.  j 

And  he  kept  at  it— to  the 
disgust  of  his  family  and  to  his  I 
family’s  social  ostracizing  by 
their  own  people.  Asa  loves  his 
son  but  kills  him  in  a  sense  of 
honest  and  courageous  justice 
...  for  the  integrity  of  his 
family  and  its  heritage  of  gen- 
erations. 

Miss  Daniels  handles  this  con¬ 
troversial  theme  with  regional 
authenticity.  She  sketches  her 
characters  clearly. 

The  book  reveals  much  about 
the  Southern  Negro’s  own 
point  of  view  on  the  court  de¬ 
cision — and  rushed  as  the  de¬ 
nouement  seems,  the  thesis  is 
valid.  The  writing  is  clearly 
superior. 

Books  Received 

DO  I  MAKE  MYSELF  CLEAR?  By 
Arthur  T.  Hadley.  Illustrated  by  Jtma 
Berryman.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
and  Co.  63  pp.  $1.60. 

An  amusina  satire  on  political  donbk- 
talk  by  a  man  who  was  Washinidoe 
correspondent  for  Newaweek;  illu- 
trated  by  a  Pulitzer  prize  cartoonist 
for  the  Wathinglon  (D.C.)  Star. 

THE  PRESS  AND  WORLD  AFFAIRS. 
Edited  by  John  F.  Kruse.  Introduction 
by  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberaer,  PublUhn 
of  the  New  York  Times.  Volume  L 
No.  2,  1956,  The  Journal  of  Inten 
national  Affairs.  New  York.  H: 
Cocce  Press,  9  Barrow  street  IN 
pp.  $1. 

Eiaht  articles  by  authorities  on  tke 
role  of  the  press  in  the  foreign  nf- 
fairs  of  Russia,  India,  France  tnd 
Germany,  and  the  United  States. 

• 

State  Fair  Edition 
Insued  for  10  Days 

Indianapous 
The  Indianapolis  News  pub¬ 
lished  a  special  State  Fair  edi¬ 
tion  daily  during  the  10-d$j 
Hoosier  State  Fair. 

Coverage  of  the  fair  wii 
handled  by  Frank  Salzarulo, 
Farm  Editor,  Red  Leiter,  re¬ 
porter  who  acted  as  State  Fair 
Editor;  Charles  Temple,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  daily  fair 
edition  and  four  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  journalism  student 
who  served  as  reporters.  All 
seven  of  the  regular  photog¬ 
raphers  worked  the  fair. 

• 

Hijjher  WIJ  Press 
Rutes  Go  Into  Effect 

Wasiiinctos 
The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  announced  in¬ 
creased  Western  Union  press 
rates  were  going  into  effect  on 
Sept.  14. 

The  new  rates  were  protested 
by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  without 
avail.  (E&P,  Sept.  1,  page  16.) 
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Plane  facts:  while  we  welcome  the  mention  of 
our  product  in  your  columns,  we  ask  that  you 
respect  our  registered  trademark.  If  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  you  to  use  the  full  name  correctly: 


MINNESOTA  MINING  AND 


ST.  PAUL  6, 


“SCOTCH”  Brand  Cellophane  Tape— or 
“SCOTCH”  Brand  Masking  Tape,  etc.,  please 
just  say  cellophane  tape  or  masking  tape.  Thank 
you  for  your  cooperation. 


>1  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


MINNESOTA 


Control  tower  says  “Scotch”  is  a  brand  name 
for  tape— don’t  forget  the  quotes! 
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Listen  World 
Columnist,  73, 
Dies  in  S.  F. 

San  Fbancisco 

Elsie  Robinson,  73,  author  of 
the  “Listen  World”  column 
which  reached  millions,  died 
here  Sept.  8.  She  continued 
writing  her  King  Feature  Serv¬ 
ice  column  to  the  end. 

Her  story  included  work  as 
a  gold  mine  mucker  struggling 
for  an  asthma-stricken  child  in 
California’s  high  altitudes,  a 
newspaper  career  begun  after 
the  age  of  35,  sudden  fame  that 
made  her  name  a  by-word  with 
newspaper  readers  everywhere. 

The  son  for  whom  she  battled 
died  at  21.  For  much  of  the 
past  16  years  the  columnist — 
Mrs.  Benton  Fremont  in  real 
life  —  was  bedridden  as  the 
result  of  hips  broken  in  an  ac¬ 
cident. 

‘Not  Licked  Yet’ 

“Listen  world — I’m  not  licked 
yet”  was  her  cry  in  her  early 
era  of  frustration  and  crisis. 
That  spirit  was  to  bring  re¬ 
plies  to  her  columns  that  ranged 
as  high  as  2,000  letters  daily, 
it  was  estimated  in  the  prewar 
era. 

It  was  then,  in  1940,  that  her 
Young  America  series  had  been 
added  to  the  Listen  America 
report.  Her  readers  were  then 
estimated  at  more  than  40,000,- 
000.  She  wrote  prolifically  also 
for  magazines. 

“It  is  not  what  happens  to 
you  or  me  that  counts.  It  is 
what  happens  to  today’s  youth,” 
Miss  Robinson  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  at  that  time. 

Plea  for  Youth 

“For  years  the  newspapers 
have  overlooked  youth.  Yester¬ 
day’s  youth  would  not  talk.  To¬ 
day’s  youth  demands  the  right 
of  expression,”  she  continued, 
standing  in  the  room  of  her 
home  from  which  one  could  view 
the  shrine  dedicated  to  her 
son  George,  Jr. 

The  shrine  was  a  tiny  garden, 
seen  through  a  window.  It  was 
a  glen,  illuminated  with  a  spot¬ 
light  much  as  Elsie  Robinson 
sought  continually  to  illuminate 
a  world  of  readers. 

The  woman  who  was  to  be¬ 
come  a  featured  KFS  star  first 
wrote  for  her  son’s  pleasure, 
and  then  to  stave  off  poverty. 
At  Hornitos  in  California’s  high 
Mother  Lode  country  so  bene¬ 
ficial  for  her  child  she  wrote 
to  ease  the  monotony  of  three 
years  of  toll  as  mucker  and 
roustabout. 


At  35  she  went  to  Oakland, 
Calif.,  and  sold  her  drawings 
and  juvenile  stories  to  the  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune.  She  edited  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  page  later  syndicated  by 
George  Matthew  Adams. 

Four  years  later  Miss  Robin¬ 
son  joined  the  San  Francisco 
Call.  Arthur  Brisbane  spotted 
her  work  quickly,  and  syndi¬ 
cation  through  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization  followed. 

S.  S.  Wallace  Jr.  Dies; 
Former  Publisher 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
S.  S.  Wallace  Jr.,  former 
publisher  of  the  Spartanburg 
Herald- Journal,  died  Sept.  5  in 
Mary  Black  Hospital  here  after 
an  extended  illness. 

A  native  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
graduate  of  Georgia  Institute 
of  Technology,  he  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Herald- Journal 
Feb.  23,  1939.  He  resigned  in 
March,  1945,  when  he  an¬ 
nounced  purchase  of  Band  and 
White  Printing  Co.,  Spartan¬ 
burg. 

Mr.  Wallace  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  1925  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  on  the  Ok- 
lakoma  News,  Oklahoma  City, 
and  in  1928  became  business 
manager  of  that  newspaper.  In 
1930,  he  was  appointed  business 
manager  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Times  and  in  1936  he  became 
business  manager  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Press.  He  came  to 
the  Herald- Journal  from  that 
position. 

• 

Man  Noted  for  His 
‘Action  Picture’  Dies 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Jay  A.  Seitz,  who  took  the 
first  action  picture  published 
in  the  old  Syracuse  Herald, 
died  Aug.  26  in  a  Syracuse 
hospital.  He  was  83. 

Photographic  fame  came  to 
him  just  after  the  turn  of  the 
century  when  he  snapped  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  near-tragedy  on  the 
old  Erie  Canal.  While  living  on 
a  house  boat  on  the  canal,  Mr. 
Seitz  was  one  of  35  victims 
who  were  tossed  into  the  water 
when  an  electric  trolley  caused 
a  bridge  to  collapse. 

Bruised  and  shaken,  he  ran 
back  into  his  home,  grabbed  his 
camera  and  began  taking  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  scene.  One  of  the 
photos  became  the  Syracuse 
Herald’s  first  published  action 
shot. 

He  later  was  hired  by  the 
Hearst  organization  as  a  news 
photographer.  In  recent  years 
he  was  a  successful  business 
man. 


(Obituary 

H.  Lee  Watson,  55,  chief 
copy  editor  of  the  Son  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Examiner;  Aug. 
29. 

*  *  * 

Daniel  Gregor  O’Connell, 
56,  law  courts  reporter  of  the 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Daily  Star,  af¬ 
ter  a  short  illness;  Sept.  3. 

*  •  * 

George  Snell,  67,  former 
political  reporter  for  Rochester 
papers,  after  a  brief  illness; 
Sept.  3. 

«  *  « 

W.  H.  Johnson,  66,  veteran 
North  Dakota  newsman,  of  a 
heart  attack.  He  served  for  26 
years  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Minot  (N.D.)  Daily  News; 
Aug.  30. 

*  *  * 

George  Warren  Loro,  80, 
former  photographer  with  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Post;  Aug.  22. 

«  *  * 

Everett  H.  Tipton,  62,  news 
editor  of  the  F allbrook  (Calif.) 
Enterprise,  Aug.  26. 

*  *  * 

Terrence  J.  Donoghue,  62, 
former  reporter  for  the  old 
New  York  Journal;  Sept.  3. 

«  *  * 

Arthur  Dultgen,  75,  inven¬ 
tor  of  the  News-Dultgen  method 
of  rotogravure  printing  and  re¬ 
tired  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News  Coloroto 
plant.  Sept.  1. 

*  *  * 

Manuel  P.  Sheck,  64,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.  lawyer  and  former 
reporter  for  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin,  Sept.  2. 

•  *  • 

Gabriel  C.  Hill,  Sr.,  79,  for¬ 
mer  advertising  man  for  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  and 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal;  Aug. 
28. 

*  *  * 

A.  Linde  Fowler,  76,  golf 
editor  of  the  old  Boston 
(Mass.)  Transcript;  Sept.  2. 

*  m  * 

Louis  F.  Bary,  62,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Post  police  reporter,  of 
heart  trouble. 

*  *  * 

Harry  B.  McConnell,  89, 
former  editor  of  the  Cadiz 
(Ohio)  Republican;  Sept.  5. 

*  *  ♦ 

Felix  Borowski,  84,  music 
critic  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Sun-Times,  after  undergoing 
abdominal  surgery;  Sept.  6. 
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E.  K.  Inman  Die8 

Washington 

Edward  K.  Inman,  62,  presi¬ 
dent  of  National  Tribune  Co. 
which  publishes  Stare  and 
Stripes,  died  while  making  « 
Labor  Day  speech  at  Louisville, 
Ky,  He  was  pronounced  dead 
on  a  French  battlefield  38  years 
ago  and  a  certificate  was  issued. 
Seven  years  later  he  was  re¬ 
leased  from  Walter  Reed  Hospi¬ 
tal  and  his  interest  in  news- 
papering  began  when  he  was 
appointed  an  assistant  in  the 
Congressional  press  galleries. 
In  1931  he  became  a  reporter 
for  the  National  Tribune. 

«  «  « 

J.  Brent  Williams,  former 
manager  of  the  advertising 
promotion  department  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatek, 
of  heart  disease;  Sept.  3. 


Hiring  Practices 

{Continued  from  page  2) 


ploye  has  any  hidden  vices  or 
faults  is  easy  to  determine  by 
another  good  newspaperman,  to 
say  nothing  of  check  of  his  for¬ 
mer  employers. 

Nor  need  the  newspaperman 
lose  his  present  position  and 
benefits  built  up;  he  can  al-  ' 
ways  take  two  weeks  of  his 
vacation  for  a  tryout.  He’ll  ac¬ 
tually  make  money  doing  it  that 
way,  because  he’ll  be  getting 
paid  for  the  same  weeks  twice. 
(Scottish  papers,  pleas^e  copy.) 

My  second  interest  in  Wr. 
Copperud’s  observations  lay  in 
the  few  examples  cited. 

He  could  have  found  much 
more  glaring  ones  right  in  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  editorial  help- 
wanted  ads — especially  in  the 
salaries  offered  in  so  many, 
some  less  than  the  Federal 
minimum-wage  law. 

My  interest  in  Mr.  Decker’s 
comments  on  Copperud  was  two¬ 
fold,  in  a  sense,  because,  besides 
his  entirely  favorable  depiction 
of  newspaper  hiring  practices 
and  courtesies,  your  publication 
of  his  reply  caused  me  to 
wonder  if  no  letters  commenting 
upon  Copperud  that  were  criti¬ 
cal  of  past  or  present  hiring 
techniques  were  sent  in  or  if 
you  only  publish  letters  favor¬ 
able  to  the  High  Brass. 

After  all,  intense  curiosity 
about  everything  is  part  of  the 
hallmark  of  a  good  newspaper¬ 
man. 

R.  D.  Linton 
Nanuet,  New  York. 

(No  other  critical  letters 
have  been  received. — Ed.) 
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COAL  FACTS  National  Coal  Association 

THE  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION  •  SOUTHERN  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON  5,  D.C. 

September,  1956 

America  is  consuming  electric  kilowatt  hours  at  a  record  high 
level .  That  consumption  is  expected  to  double  in  the  next  ten 
years.  Increased  use  of  electricity  for  air  conditioning  and 
heating,  and  for  other  purposes  in  home,  office  and  industry, 
will  require  constantly  higher  production  of  electricity. 


Almost  all  electric  kilowatt  hours  are  generated  by  coal,  oil, 
natural  gas  and  hydro  power.  Relatively  few  are  produced  by 
atomic  energy.  Among  conventional  fuel  plants  in  1955,  coal 
supplied  68  per  cent  of  the  total  fuel  on  a  BTU  basis  .  This 
amounted  to  136  million  tons  of  coal,  an  increase  of  19.9  per 
cent  over  1954  and  made  coal  the  principal  fuel  burned  to 
generate  electric  power. 


Reserves  of  coal  are  sufficient  to  last  at  least  several 
hundred  years  even  at  a  rapidly  accelerated  rate  of  consump¬ 
tion.  The  coal  industry  will  be  in  a  position  to  supply  fuels 
for  the  growing  electric  energy  needs  of  the  United  States  for 
many,  many  years  to  come.  Thus  there  is  no  energy  deficit  in 
the  United  States .  There  is  no  emergency  in  prospect  that 
warrants  hasty  or  "crash"  legislation  with  respect  to  atomic 
energy  to  generate  electric  power. 


Recognizing  the  increasing  energy  requirements  of  the  future, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Nation  will  best  be  served  by  that 
combination  of  energy  sources  which  provides  the  required 
energy  at  the  most  reasonable  cost,  the  Government  should,  in 
conjunction  with  industry,  develop  a  balanced  program  of 
research  and  equal  economic  opportunity  for  commercial  devel¬ 
opment  of  all  aspects  of  the  energy  prograjn. 

Malarial  in  Coal  Facts  may  bo  quolod  or  rcprodueofl  for  any  purpose,  if  further  information  is  desired,  contact  National  Coal  Association. 

(  AdvertisenuHt ) 
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3-P  Policy  Pays  Off 
For  3  Wrenn  Papers 


By  Boh  Hunt 

Here’s  a  weekly  newspaper 
chain  publisher  with  a  plan,  a 
pitch,  and  a  philosophy:  Harold 
H.  Wrenn,  president  of  Wrenn 
Publications  which  include  the 
CooUdge  (Ariz.)  Examiner, 
1956  National  Award  winner 
in  the  NEA  annual  Better 
Newspaper  Contests  for  its  cir¬ 
culation  class,  1,000 — 2,500. 

The  plan,  enterprising  com¬ 
munity  services;  the  pitch,  ag¬ 
gressive  market  research  and 
promotion  to  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned ;  the  philosophy, 
selecting  and  servicing  carefully 
diversified  communities  in  order 
to  maintain  a  constant  even 
keel  of  economy. 

Besides  the  prize -award-win¬ 
ning  Examiner  (14  awards  for 
excellence  and  community  serv¬ 
ice  in  less  than  7  years),  Mr. 
Wrenn  is  also  owner  of  the 
Florence  (Ariz.)  Blade-Tribune, 
the  County-seat  newspaper,  and 
the  San  Manuel  (Ariz.)  Miner, 
the  only  newspaper  in  the  fabu¬ 
lous  new  man-made  mining 
town — home  of  the  largest  un¬ 
derground  copper  mine  in  the 
world. 

.Area  Promoted 

As  Mr.  Wrenn  says:  “F^ach 
of  our  three  newspapers,  all  in 
pretty  sharply  different  com¬ 
munities,  is  dedicated  to  the 
task  of  providing  fresh,  inter¬ 
esting,  non-handout  local  news- 
and-picture  coverage,  and  con¬ 
sistent  promotion  of  the  best 
interests  and  welfare  of  its  cir¬ 
culation  area.” 

The  Examiner  delivers  rough¬ 
ly  2,000  in  6,000-population 
Coolidge,  with  a  trading  area 
of  15,000.  The  Blade-Tribune 
enjoys  a  1,000-plus  circulation 
in  .3,000-population  Florence, 
with  a  trading  area  of  7,500. 
The  Miner  goes  to  2,500  in 
brand-new  San  Manuel  as  well 
as  blanketing  the  San  Pedro 
mining  valley,  with  a  trading 
zone  of  around  25,000. 

In  this  way,  as  Mr.  W’renn 
pointed  out  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Wrenn  Publications 
cover  a  cross-section  of  Pinal 
County,  third  largest  market  in 
this  State.  Pinal  County  also, 
according  to  just-released  find¬ 
ings  of  the  Valley  National 
Bank,  is  the  24th  richest  gross- 
farm-income  county  in  the  en¬ 
tire  U.S.,  with  the  highest  per¬ 
centage  of  retail  business 
growth — 262. 4Cf — of  any  Ari¬ 
zona  county  in  the  10-year- 


Harold  H.  Wrenn 

period,  1945-1955.  That  puts  it 
ahead  of  Maricopa  (Phoenix) 
and  Pima  (Tucson). 

On  the  “pitch”  side,  Mr. 
Wrenn  insists  that  no  advertis¬ 
ing  representative  on  any  of 
his  three  papers  ever  calls  on 
a  customer  or  prospect  without 
a  merchandising  idea,  a  well- 
planned  layout,  and  a  batch  of 
hard-sell  copy  to  put  it  over. 
Staffers  cooperate  with  adver¬ 
tisers  on  many  types  of  promo¬ 
tions,  including  tie-in  ads,  di¬ 
rect  mail  pieces,  and  store  win¬ 
dow  and  counter  displays. 

,4d  Service 

Mr.  Wrenn  believes  not  only 
in  planned  .service  to  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  basic  ingredient 
in  editorial  philosophy,  but  in 
planned  service  to  supporting 
advertisers  to  make  his  space 
as  effective  and  result-producing 
as  possible.  This  philosophy, 
he  is  confident,  in  combination 
with  emphasis  on  pictures, 
makeup,  presswork,  and  thor¬ 
ough  news  coverage,  has 
brought  the  Arizona  weeklies 
recognition  in  press  association 
circles. 

The  Examiner,  for  one,  has 
won  many  awards  from  the 
Arizona  Newspapers  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  1955  was  tapped  for 
third  place  in  general  excellence 
for  a  weekly  newspaper  by 
NEA,  and  in  1956  won  first 
place  for  the  larger  circulation 
classification  from  the  same 
.source. 

Here  are  some  typical 
planned  community  projects 
conducted  by  the  papers,  with 
at  least  a  50%  effective  results 
obtained  so  far: 


Public  library;  Scout  head¬ 
quarters  building  and  youth 
center;  public  rest-rooms  for 
out-of-town  shoppers ;  trash 
receptacles  in  downtown  areas; 
bicycle  racks  for  youngsters  in 
downtown  area;  baby  clinic; 
get-out-the-vote  campaign,  and 
community  calendar. 

In  addition,  the  papers 
plugged  for  uniform  observance 
of  holidays  and  display  of 
flags;  off-street  parking  for 
business  employes;  more  street 
lights  (mercury  lighting  has 
just  gone  into  effect  on  the 
main  boulevard,  as  one  result) ; 
increased  fire  protection;  revi¬ 
sion  of  traffic  control;  sani¬ 
tation  and  insect  control;  crea¬ 
tion  of  job  of  city  manager; 
coverage  of  holes  leading  to  ir¬ 
rigation  ditches,  in  two  heavily 
irrigated  valleys;  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  county  health  depart¬ 
ment,  and  expansion  of  county 
welfare  department. 

Other  unplanned  projects  in¬ 
clude:  formation  of  a  police 
boys’  club;  promotion  of  com¬ 
munity  fair;  promotion  of  Cot¬ 
ton  Week  observance;  promo¬ 
tion  of  fireman’s  Christmas  toy 
project;  backing  move  to  at¬ 
tract  industry  to  county;  pub¬ 
licizing  water  problems  of  area; 
successful  support  of  bond  issue 
for  new  school ;  promotion  of 
school  -  community  relation.ship, 
and  helping  Negro  community 
get  water  line. 

‘Pitch’  Dept. 

Newest  step  in  the  “pitch” 
department  of  Wrenn  Publica¬ 
tions  has  been  the  development 
of  market  research  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  six  key  pieces  of  sales 
literature  aimed  at  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  along 
these  lines,  an  enterprising  en- 
deavoi'  for  a  chain  of  weeklies. 
Work-horse  piece  of  the  na¬ 
tional  campaign  is  a  brochure 
“How  Rich  Are  Our  Valleys, 
the  Casa  Grande  and  the  San 
Pedro.” 

This  fact-folder,  on  which  a 
heavy  sampling  of  opinion  was 
carried  on  in  advance  as  to 
most  useful  facts  and  figures 
desired  hy  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers,  goes  on  to  present  Pinal 
County  for  the  first  time  as 
“Arizona’s  Cornerstone  County” 
and  to  develop  never-before- 
printed  material  to  support  this 
new  slogan. 

Wrenn  Publications  wrap  up 
this  new  line  with  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Where  else  can  you  ob¬ 
tain  such  a  big  hunk  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  Fastest  Growing  State  for 
as  little  as  17c  a  line?!”  This, 
however,  was  only  the  windup 
pitch  for  the  weeklies,  the  great 
body  of  the  brochure  being 
devoted  solely  to  presentation 


of  the  Pinal  County  niarkit 
and  the  areas  covered  by 
Papers. 

Local  city  promotion  to 
vertisers  is  angled  for  | 
shock-effect,  to  awaken  mer¬ 
chants  out  of  complacent  «. 
ceptance  of  long-e.stablished 
Wrenn  Publications,  into  i 
fresh,  practical  realization  *f 
their  economic  contribution  to 
their  communities.  This  hand¬ 
out  and  mail  piece  asks  a  sim¬ 
ple  dramatic  question  on  its 
front  cover:  “How  Would  You 
Like  to  Have  a  Business  Or. 
ganization  with  a  $100,000 
Payroll  Right  Here  in  Coolidp 
(Florence,  San  Manuel),  Cra. 
tributing  to  Your  Local  Proo- 
perity  and  Employment?” 

This  one-way  question  is  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  factu-al  r-eview  of 
what  the  papers  contribute  to 
their  “hometowns,”  and  with  i 
definite  sell  on  the  national 
kudos  they  have  brought  to 
their  communities. 

Publisher  Wrenn  is  sure  thit 
his  “3-P”  policy  pays  out.  Hr 
not  only  continues  to  win  prizes, 
he  employs  some  50  people  on 
three  papers  and  maintains  not 
only  three  publications  hut  i 
$175,000  plant  and  offices  print¬ 
ing  for  all  kinds  of  customers, 
fi-om  giant  Magma  Copper  to 
the  Coolidge  Public  Schools! 


Ike  Says  Records 
Belong  to  Public 

President  Eisenhower  sup¬ 
ported  the  principle  of  veleasinp 
gover  nment  information  to  the 
public  at  his  press  conference 
on  Tuesday. 

Pat  Munroe  of  the  Albuquer¬ 
que  (N.  M.)  Journal  asked  a 
question  about  the  amount  of 
public  funds  u.sed  by  individual 
members  of  Congress  for  travel 
in  foreign  countries.  He  said 
“members  of  Congress  do  not 
seem  inclined  to  reveal  these 
figures,  and  reporters  have  been 
refused  access  to  records  in 
both  the  State  and  Defense  Ik- 
partments  dealing  with  the  sub¬ 
ject.” 

The  President  said  “I  P«r- 
sonally  believe  you  ought  to 
have  it.”  He  explained  that  the 
money  is  made  available  on  the 
r  equest  of  the  chairmerr  of  the 
various  Congressional  commit¬ 
tees  and  there  is  an  agreement 
that  publicity  should  come  from 
them.  He  urged  the  reporters 
first  to  appeal  to  the  chairmen 
and  concluded: 

“As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
any  information  of  that  kind 
belongs  to  the  public.” 
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1956  BOATING'S  GOLDEN  AWARDS 

to  Newspapers  for  Leadership  in  Boating  Advertising 
Linage  and  the  Promotion  of  Recreational 
Boating  and  Allied  Water  Sports 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  ENGINE  AND  BOAT  MANUFACTURERS 
WILL  PRESENT  ANNUAL  Golden  Awards 
IN  THREE  CATEGORIES  TO 

1.  Daily  Newspapers  of  More  than  100,000  circulation 

2.  Daily  Newspapers  of  Less  than  100,000  circulation 

3.  Weekly  and  semi-weekly  newspapers 

BOARD  OF  JUDGES 

CHAIRMAN 

Jamas  W.  Peaslae  Arthur  H.  Motlay 

St.  Josaph,  Mich.  Naw  York,  N.  Y. 

Publisher  Prusidtnt 

Tha  Boating  Industry  Parade  Publications,  Inc. 

S.  R.  Bernstein  Josaph  P.  lynch 

Chicago,  III.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Editor  Promotion  Monogar 

Advertising  Age  Washington  Post  and  Times  Harold 

NOMINATIONS  — The  Boating's  Golden  Award  year  will  be  considered  os 
from  November  1  to  October  31  with  deadline  for  nominations  November 
30,  1956  for  1956  judging.  Exhibits  of  speciol  pages,  sections,  promotional 
aids  should  be  submitted  with  detailed  information.  Nomination  form  may 
be  obtained  from  the 


BASIS  OF  AWARDS —Consistency  of  boating  advertising 
linage  within  seasonal  limitation;  regular  boating  pages  run 
during  year  or  season;  publication  of  special  boat  show  or 
regatta  sections  and  use  of  boat  copy  in  allied  sports,  travel 
and  vacation  sections;  promotional  aid  to  boat  advertisers; 
newspaper's  own  promotion  of  boating  columns,  pages  and 
special  sections;  publication  of  boating  and  fishing  guides, 
tide  tables,  weather  information  for  yachtsmen  and  fishermen; 
sponsorship  of  boat  and  sports  shows,  regattas,  individual  boat 
races,  water  carnivals,  water  skiing  events;  boat  show  exhibits; 
frequency  and  adequacy  of  editorial  coverage  of  local  and 
national  boating  news  and  allied  water  sports. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  ENGINE  AND  BOAT  MANUFACTURERS 

420  LEXINGTON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YORK 
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Joe  Smith’s  Sponsor 
Has  Friends  at  Home 


By  Larry  Batson 


FCC  Head 
Urges  5- Year 
License  Period 


SCOTTSBLUFF,  Nebr. 

A  New  York  Daily  News  re¬ 
porter  was  on  the  line. 

“I  imagine  this  Joe  Smith 
thing  has  caused  quite  a  rum¬ 
pus  in  your  town,”  he  began. 

Next  call  was  from  a  Des 
Moines  Register  columnist  who 
began,  “I  imagine  this  Joe 
Smith  thing  ...” 

Then  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer — “I  imagine  ...” 

The  answer  to  all  was,  “No, 
not  much  of  a  rumpus.” 

In  a  Terry-less  community 
the  story  might  have  been  dif¬ 
ferent,  but  Scottsbluff  folks 
long  have  been  conditioned  to 
“Terrible  Terry”  Carpenter. 

They  know  him  as  a  man  who 
speaks  his  mind  in  Congress, 
the  state  legislature,  city  coun¬ 
cil,  school  board  or  at  a  drug¬ 
store  kaffee  klatsch. 


nearly  crumpled  under  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  first  wave  of  na¬ 
tional  curiosity. 

And  employes  at  his  business 
establishments  were  begging  for 
mercy  24  hours  after  Terry 
grabbed  a  microphone  at  the 
Cow  Palace  and  snapped,  “I 
want  to  nominate  Joe  Smith.” 


When  the  press  had  been 
satisfied  (including  a  Chicago 
man  who  flew  here  for  an  in¬ 
terview)  and  their  words  began 
coming  back  in  syndicated  col¬ 
umns,  radio  and  television 
broadcasts  and  wire  dispatches, 
local  folks  beg^an  to  burn. 


The  proposal  that  broadcast¬ 
ing  licenses  and  renewals  “be 
given  the  same  treatment  as 
licenses  for  other  services  and 
that  they  be  for  a  period  of 
five  years”  instead  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  three  years,  was  made  this 
week  by  George  C.  McCon- 
naughey,  chairman.  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 


No  Terrytown? 


No  Surprise  Here 
So  the  fact  that  he  threw 
the  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention  into  a  dither  by  seeking 
to  nominate  a  nonexistent  Joe 
Smith  for  Vice  President  came 
as  no  great  shock  here. 

In  fact,  that  Terry  (No  one 
ever  calls  him  anything  but  Ter¬ 
ry)  would  create  some  stir  there 
could  have  been  predicted.  He 
seiwed  warning  last  April  1  by 
saying  that  he  felt  President 
Eisenhower  was  too  ill  to  serve 
again  and  that  another  Vice 
President  was  needed. 


The  writer  who  reported 
“there  is  no  Terrytown  in  Ne¬ 
braska”  irked  the  17,000  people 
who  live  in  sight  of  the  attrac¬ 
tive  village  which  Terry  built 
on  reclaimed  swamp  land  to 
say  nothing  of  the  reactions  of 
the  residents  of  Terrytown. 

And  the  writers  of  ‘letters 
to  the  editor”  went  into  action. 


It  wasn’t  an  April  Fool  joke, 
GOP  delegates  learned. 

But  the  reaction  of  the  na¬ 
tion  to  Terry’s  efforts  did  shock 
local  folks. 

The  Star-Herald  news  staff 


We  handle  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  daily  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast — four 
offices  conveniently  located.  Contact  the  nearest 


office  for  a  confidential  discussion. 


BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  -  TV  -  Radio  Brokers 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
James  W.  BIsekbnm 
Jack  V.  Harrey 
WaahhiKton  Bide. 
Stcriine  3-4S41-2 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Ray  V.  Hamilton  William  T.  Stnbbleflcid 


Tribnoe  Tower 
Delaware  7-27SB-S 


ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 
Clifford  B.  Marshall 
Iltl  Healey  Bldg. 
Jackaen  S-IS7S-7 


W.  R.  Twining 
111  Batter  St. 
Exbrook  2-5S71-2 


can  public  its  daily  source  of 
inspiration  ...” 

Mr.  McConnaughey  expressed 
concern  ever  the  fact  that  news¬ 
paper  columnists  and  letters  to 
the  editors  have  criticized  some 
programs  “for  departing  from 
the  good  taste  and  morality 
which  the  intimacy  of  the 
American  home  deserves.” 

“I  am  confident,”  he  said, 
“that  to  whatever  extent  this 
criticism  may  have  been  de¬ 
served,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
in  the  future.” 


In  an  addre.ss  in  New  York 
before  a  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  Radio  and  Television  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Society  Mr.  McCon¬ 
naughey  cited  Section  307  (d) 
of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended,  which  says 
broadcasting  licenses  and  re¬ 
newals  may  be  granted  for  a 
maximum  of  three  years. 

“In  other  sei-vices  the  maxi¬ 
mum  period  is  five  years,”  the 
FCC  chairman  noted.  “I  have 
given  this  matter  considerable 
thought  during  the  past  year 
and  questioned  why  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  broadcasting  li¬ 
censes  and  licenses  for  other 


OPC  Members 
Complete  Tour 


Ten  members  of  the  Overseis 
Press  Club  returned  to  New 
York  City  Sept.  4  from  a  15,- 
000-mile  air  tour  of  8  Soutt 
American  countries.  The  .30-day 
trip  was  the  first  ever  made 
under  the  Club’s  auspices  and 
it  was  paid  for  by  the  individual 
tourists. 


This  office  fielded  plenty  of 
them.  They  ran  about  five  to 
one  for  Terry. 

The  moderates  felt  that  Con¬ 
vention  Chairman  Joe  Martin 
should  be  let  off  with  a  good 
tongrue  lashing  and  a  coat  of 
tar  and  feathers.  The  extrem¬ 
ists  offered  more  violent  sug¬ 
gestions. 

Overall,  the  final  reaction  lo¬ 
cally  was  that  the  local  boy  had 
made  good  in  a  big  way  and, 
as  one  Scottsbluff  Republican 
put  it: 

“Tbat’ll  teach  ’em  to  try  to 
run  a  quiet  convention  with 
Terry  in  the  crowd.” 


No  Distinction 


“There  should  be  no  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  period  of  time. 
When  a  group  of  people  go 
through  the  required  processes 
of  obtaining  a  broadcasting  li¬ 
cense  with  the  necessary  re¬ 
quirements  entailed  for  obtain¬ 
ing  such  a  license,  those  licenses 
should  be  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  Renewals,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  for  a  like  period  of 
time. 


“It  is  common  knowledge,” 
Mr.  McConnaughey  continued, 
“that  people  who  go  into  the 
broadcasting  business  must,  in 
many  instances  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  financing  proposed 
operations,  and  I  feel  that  a 
five-year  period  written  into  the 
Communications  Act  would 
have  the  effect  of  stabilizing  the 
industry  and  by  so  doing  inure 
to  the  public  interest.” 

He  said  he  was  “amazed”  to 
recently  learn  that  the  world’s 
radio  sets  now  exceed  the  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers. 

More  Watch  TV 


Led  by  Lou  Garcia,  director 
of  public  relations  for  Panagrt, 
who  planned  the  tour,  arranged 
for  presidential  interviews  and 
special  assignment,  the  group 
comprised:  Jean  Baer,  publici^ 
director  for  Seventeen,  who  ar¬ 
ranged  for  her  publication  a 
special  issue  on  South  America; 
John  Barkman,  editor  of  Satur¬ 
day  Review  Syndicated  Book 
Service,  and  Mrs.  Barkman; 
James  M.  Connelly,  editor  of 
IBM  World  Trade  News  (who 
visited  11  countries  in  32  days) ; 
Robert  S.  Kane,  filing  feature 
stories  for  the  New  York  World 
Telegram  &  Sun;  Albert  S.  Ke- 
shen,  free  lance  writer  special¬ 
izing  in  business  publications; 
A.  Wilfred  May,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  Commercial  &  Finandal 
Chrmicle;  Madeline  D.  Ross, 
free  lance  writer;  and  Mrs. 
George  Polk,  Sr.,  mother  of  the 
CBS  correspondent  murdered  in 
Greece. 


“A  recent  survey  has  shown 
that  in  this  country  five  times 
as  many  minutes  are  spent 
viewing  television  as  are  spent 
reading  newspapers.  More  than 
ever  before,  you  executives  are 
charged  with  giving  the  Ameri- 


The  group  followed  an  in¬ 
tensive  program  that  included 
sight-seeing  visits  to  numerous 
newspaper  plants,  press  clubs, 
U.  S.  Ambassadors,  interviews 
with  5  South  American  Presi¬ 
dents,  and  the  pursuit  of  indi¬ 
vidual  assignments. 

They  attended  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  Ecuador’s  President 
Ponce  Enriguez,  as  well  as  the 
presidential  ball ;  a  luncheon 
and  inspection  of  the  Panama 
Canal  arranged  by  Governor 
Potter  of  the  Canal  Zone;  and 
an  informal  cocktail  conference 
wnth  President-elect  de  La 
Guardia  of  Panama. 
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Political  Reporting 
Rules  Are  Advanced 


Some  Do'a  and  Don’ts  for 
Bureaus:  Remember  that  ‘said’ 
is  an  excellent  verb.  Watch  out 
for  ‘warn’,  ‘charge’,  ‘blister,’  ‘in¬ 
dict,’  ‘lambast’  and  similar 
words.  Let  the  speaker’s  words 
show  how  strong  was  his  ‘in¬ 
dictment’;  you  don’t  have  to 
characterize  it.  Use  his  exact 
words  as  much  as  possible;  do 
not  paraphrase  if  there  is  the 
slightest  chance  that  the  mean¬ 
ing  will  be  altered.  It  is  a 
form  of  journalistic  self  decep¬ 
tion  for  a  writer  to  believe  he 
can  interpolate  something 
which  tells  the  story  better 
than  the  source. 

“D  o  n’ t  report  anonymous 
criticism  of  a  political  candidate, 
or  permit  an  ‘unnamed  spokes¬ 
man’  to  rebut  a  political  charge. 

“Be  sure  to  note  any  change 
in  a  candidate’s  stated  position 
on  an  issue.  Background  the 
issues  wherever  necessary;  for 
example,  references  to  Dixon- 


News  services  are  grounding 
their  political  reporters  thor¬ 
oughly  in  fair  play  rules  in 
covering  the  current  political 
campaign. 

The  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  sent  out  special 
instructions  to  their  writers. 

UP  Rules 

Six  rules  issued  by  the  UP 
read: 

“1.  So  far  as  possible,  let 
the  candidates  express  their 
views  in  direct  quotes.  Avoid 
paraphrasing  as  much  as  you 
can.  A  careless  word  or  two 
can  throw  the  whole  meaning 
out  of  joint. 

“2.  Be  wary  of: 

“A.  Estimating  the  size  of 
a  crowd  at  a  political 
rally.  Let  the  police  es¬ 
timate  it. 

“B.  Passing  judgment  on 
the  degree  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  or  hostility  of  a 
political  audience.  A  few 
persons  with  foghorn 
voices  can  make  cheers 
or  boos  sound  more  im¬ 
pressive  than  they 
really  are. 

“3.  All  sorts  of  persons  and 
organizations  will  be  taking 
polls  between  now  and  Novem¬ 
ber.  Many  of  them  will  not 
represent  an  accurate  cross-sec¬ 
tion  of  the  voters.  Others  will 
be  floated  deliberately  as  polit¬ 
ical  propaganda.  When  in  doubt 
about  carrying  a  poll,  check 
with  the  New  York  desk. 

“4.  Be  prompt  and  conscien¬ 
tious  in  giving  the  other  side 
a  chance  to  reply  to  a  political 
accusation.  If  no  statement  is 
forthcoming  immediately,  say 
so  high  up  in  the  story. 

“5.  When  a  newspaper  prints 
a  political  story  that  is  worth 
distribution  on  our  wires,  first 
get  permission  t  o  carry  i  t. 

Then  start  the  story  this  way. 

‘The  Oakville  Press  said  today 
• . .’  Establish  in  the  first  words 
of  the  first  sentence  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  newspaper.  When 
you  want  to  describe  a  news- 
pa  p  e  r’  s  political  inclinations, 
use  the  designation  the  paper 
chooses  for  itself:  ‘Independent 
Republican,’  ‘Republican,’  ‘Dem¬ 
ocratic,’  ‘Independent  Demo¬ 
cratic,’  etc. 

“6.  Just  apply  the  simple 
rules  of  fair  play  to  everything 
you  write  about  politics.” 

AP  Instructions 

The  AP  issued  these  instruc¬ 
tions  through  the  “AP  Log:” 
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Yates,  A1  Sarena  and  similar 
controversies  that  fade  from 
public  memory. 

“Report  crowd  figures,  only 
when  they  are  essential — that 
is,  when  the  crowd  is  so  big  or 
so  small  that  it  really  is  news. 
When  you  do  use  figures,  don’t 
accept  any  that  obviously  are 
cockeyed  from  police  or  spon¬ 
soring  officials. 

“Bureau  desks  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  nobody’s  copy  is  sacred. 
Edit  carefully  and  backstop 
visiting  staffers  as  you  would 
your  immediate  colleagues. 

“Watch  out  for  anything  that 
seems  to  make  AP  the  source 
for  a  partisan  claim  or  view¬ 
point.  For  instance,  the  sen¬ 
tence,  ‘he  criticized  the  Repub¬ 
lican  failure  to  protect  the  pub¬ 
lic  donuiin’  would  be  improper. 
Say,  ‘he  criticized  what  he  said 
was  the  Republican  failure,  etc.’ 
Also  Republicans  may  continue 
to  refer  to  the  “Democrat 
party”  and  in  direct  quotes  we 
will  let  them  do  it.  But  AP 
style  is  that  Democrat  is  a  noun 
— meaning  member  of  the 
party;  Democratic  is  the  proper 
adjective  in  referring  to  the 
party.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  For  Sale 


MONEY-MAKING  WEEKLY 
with  excellent  future.  Runnina  more 
than  $600  month  ahead  of  last  year. 
Fast-arowina  community  of  12,000 
plus.  CoUeae  town,  aood  schools,  mod¬ 
em  homes.  Solid  arowth  assured. 
Several  valuable  printina  contracts. 
Recently  added  two  chain  food  stores 
to  arowine  list  of  advertisers.  Last 
year's  amss  $60,000 ;  net,  before  taxes, 
over  $20,000.  Can  be  had  for  $68,000. 
Financina  can  be  arranaed. 

MAY  BROTHERS— Binahamton.  N.  Y. 
Our  Number  9200 

"SEEK  AND  YE  SHALL  FIND"  .  .  . 
a  arand  old  4,000-circulation  county- 
seat  weekly  ideally  located  in  the 
lower  Great  Lakes  reaion.  $63,000, 
about  half  down.  Please  write  very 
fully.  'The  DIAL  Aaeney,  640  W. 
Willis,  Detroit  1,  Mich. 

SEMI-WEEKLY  NEAR  DAILY 
STATUS  aroesina  at  a  rata  of  $110,- 
000  this  year,  up  10  pet.  over  1966. 
Has  2900  ABC  in  beautiful  mid-west 
town  of  4,800  nicely  balanced  between 
aariculture  and  small  industries.  No 
competition.  Good  equipment  housed  in 
attractive  buildina.  All  free  and  clear. 
Owner  wants  to  retire.  Will  take 
$126,000;  one-third  down.  Broker.  Box 
3808,  Editor  «  Publisher. 


LONG  ESTABLISHED  small  midwest 
daily ;  community  snowballina :  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  business-aetters :  cash  or 
terms;  explain  your  cash  position  first 
letter.  Box  3882,  Editor  tt  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Netespaper  Brokers 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 

Good  opportunities  in  proven  fields. 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH 

1  2928  Virainia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 

Tax  and  all  other  purposes 

Over  126  valuations  made 

Papers  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 

Complete  reports  submitted 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 

446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

'  IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
1  sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'ITiis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
set  Una. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

1  OUR  Successful  Record  Is  Your  Guar- 
;  antee  of  a  Good  Deal.  J.  R.  GAB- 
;  BERT,  3937  Oranae  St.,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Publications  For  Sale  i 

WEEKUES-DAIUES  1 

WE  OFFER  an  outatandina  list  of 
Western  papers.  Why  not  write  for 
our  latest  Bulletin  now.  No  charae 
or  obliaations. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  A  ASSOCIATES 

422  Hollywood  Security  Blda-, 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Anaeles  28.  Calif. 

CONFIDEN'nAL  INFORMA-nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover,  Co..  Ventura,  Calif. 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binahamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bouRht 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

WE  ARE  COMMISSIONED  by  finan¬ 
cially  responsible  buyers  to  purchase 
newspapers  in  the  weekly  and  daily 
class.  A  minimum  of  haaalina  and 
waste  time,  a  maximum  of  security 

I  for  the  seller.  NEWSPAPER  SERV- 
!  ICE  COMPANY,  601  Georaia  Savinas 
,  Bank  Blda..  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 

1  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12168  W.  Wash- 
inaton  Boulevard,  Los  Anaeles  66, 

1  Cal.  Day  or  NIte  Phone:  EX  1-6238. 
AAWE  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
sales  as  in  satisfaction.  Stypes,  Roun¬ 
tree  A  Co.,  626  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5.  California. 

OPPORTUNITY  OF  A  UFETTME! 
$60,000  buys  leadina  county  seat 
weekly.  Chart  Area  2.  Beautifully 
equipp^,  competently  staffed,  Iona 
term  lease  of  buildina  in  splendid 
community,  rapidly  arowina  area. 
Annual  aross  now  $60,000  plus  with 
terrific  opportunities  for  expansion. 
Owner  askina  half  down,  balance 
terms.  Box  8706,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  DAILY  arossina 
almost  $800,000,  fast  developina  area, 
much  new  buildina,  beautiful  little 
city.  One  of  finest  plants  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  city  of  its  size  anywhere. 
Box  8712,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  8132,  Greensboro,  N,  C. 

DAILY  in  arowina  town  in  Chart 
Area  5  offers  splendid  opportunity. 

j  COUNSELOR,  friend,  auide  to  the 

1  buyers  and  sellers  of  America’s  news¬ 
papers  .  .  .  The  DIAL  Aaeney,  640 
W.  Willis,  Detroit.  Mich.  TE  1-0903. 

worth  the  money  direct  from  owner. 
State  financial  responsibility.  Box  3854, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEW  MEXICO  WEEKLY  IN  $76,000  ! 
aroes  class,  $82,600  with  buildina  j 
and  car.  Only  29%  down.  Bailey-Kreh- 
biel.  Box  396,  Salina.  Kansas. 

RALPH  J.  ERWIN 

1  Newspapers  and  radio  stations.  1448 
S.  Trenton,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

MOUNTAIN  STATES  PROPERTIES 
2  DAILIES.  Same  owner,  strateaic 
exclusive.  $160,000  cash  will  handle. 
Liberal  Financina  balance.  Would  sell 
separately.  Unusual  weekly  and  job 
shop  Denver  Area  A1  Equipment. 

RAY  E.  MOHLER  *  Associates 
1124  Mile  Hiah  Center,  Denver,  Colorado 


Publications  Wanted 


PAPER  la  town  from  10,000  to  60,000 
population  within  260  miles  of  north¬ 
ern  Indiana.  Box  8609,  Editor  t  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED — Exclusive  weekly  or  semi¬ 
weekly  in  Midwest  arossina  $40,000 
up.  County  seat  town  preferred.  Able 
to  finance.  Send  copies  of  paper,  com¬ 
plete  operatina  breakdown  of  last 
year,  this  year's  business  to  date 
showina  net  profit,  first  letter.  All 
replies  treated  confidentially  and  will 
be  answered.  Box  3813,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

National  Advertising  Space 

GULP  BEACH  JOURNAL 
TREASURE  ISLAND,  FLORIDA 
P.O.  Box  8008,  MADEIRA  BEACH 


MILLINE  rate  is  for  the  piaeous.  Get 
cardinals,  buy  by  the  inch  in  Sanders 
ABC  Three,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Books — Magaaines 


THE  CORRESPONDENT 
instructional  pamphlet  on  editor-re¬ 
porter-public  relations.  For  editors  to 
aive  their  writers-author  over  26 
years’  experience  $.80  per  copy.  E. 
Dickinson,  126  Arayle,  Rochester  7, 
New  York. 


Special  Editions 


SPECIAL  EDITION  man  available 
immediately.  Excellent  references.  Will 
work  on  commission  basis  only  at 
preferred  rate.  We  do  not  call  on  your 
regular  accounts.  All  plus  business. 
Let’s  Get  to-aather.  Box  3802,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Syndicates  •  Features 

GRAPHS-PICTOGRAPHS 
MAR  LETT 

6408  Black  St.,  Pittsburah  6,  Pa. 

NEW  WEEKLY  SPORTS  COLUMN 
for  teenaaers.  News  Featuree-N.  Y., 
250  W.  99th  St.,  New  York  25,  N.  Y. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  |  MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  '  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Editorial  Services 


WORDS  ASSEMBLED 

New  York  Area  Sunday  features 
photos,  special  event  coverage,  Broad¬ 
way  colunin,  science  news,  features, 
similar  services,  Kay  Monitor  Ass. 
121  W.  69  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Press  Engineers 


UPECO,  INC. 


SPECIAUZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS. 
DISMANTLING  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 


Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 


420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 

DISMANTLING 

MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  “Turn  Key”  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  La. 
Phone;  By  water  7634 


Composing  Room 


THE  NATION’S  Newspaper  Forms 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles-  $76.50  to  $88.60.  Write 
for  literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Company, 
P.O.  Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina — 
World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks. 


BRAND  NEW  MATS  being  liquidated. 
18  to  36  pt. — 200  other  fonts.  Lino, 
Intertype  &  Ludlow.  Shipped  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Write  for  list.  Foster  Mfg. 
Co.,  I3th  &  Cherry,  Phila.,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  LOcust  8-2166. 


Netes  print 


Press  Room 


STANDARD 

CANADIAN 

NEWSPRINT 


MODEL  14  LINOTYPE 
SERIAL  26,081,  in  good  condition,  3 
main  magazines  including  one  Lino- 
lite,  old  fashioned  punch  side  key¬ 
board  with  28  channel  aux.,  fast 
screws,  electric  pot,  Emerson  geared 
motor,  metal  fe^er,  outside  galley, 
three  molds,  nearly  new  assembler. 
Quiet-running  machine.  $2,200  on 
truck.  Times-Journal,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


PAUL  F.  BIRD 

Press  Erector,  Moving,  Rebuilding 
Flatbed  Semi-C'ylindrical  Tubular. 

7  Oak  Court,  Islip,  New  York 
JU  1-0687 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exiiert  Service — World  wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
65-69  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

Barclay  7-9776 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


REID  V  belt  motor  drive  for  Lino- 
type-Intertyije  in  use  several  years. 
Users  very  well  pleased.  Reid  maga¬ 
zine  racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  to 
suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid,  William  Reid  Co., 
2271  C^bourn,  Chicago  14,  III. 
COMPLETELY  reconditioned  Ludlow 
Unit  Gas  or  Electric.  May  be  seen  in 
oiteration.  Good  selection  of  Lino  and 
Ludlow  mats.  90  and  72  chan,  full  and 
split.  Lino  or  Intertype  Magazines. 
Also  side  Aux.  Midwest  Matrix  Mart, 
633  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  6,  III. 


Advertisinfs  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 


Lin*  Rales  Each  Conteculiv* 
Insertion 


SITUATiONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  9  45$  per  line  each 
Insertion;  3  times  9  504;  2  •  554; 
1  •  6^.  Add  154  for  Box  Service. 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  904  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  954;  2  times  9  $1.00; 
1  9  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  1^ 
for  Box  Service. 


AD- 


DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 


Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
Udd  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box- 
Iwlders'  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A 
Publisher  reserves  the  ripht  to  edit  all 


copy. 

DISPLAY  RATES 

Afste 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Linei 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 
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228 

210 
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141 
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128 

123 

110 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

Editor  &  Publisher 


1700  Times  Tower.  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


Netvsprint 


HIGHEST  QUALITIES 

STANDARD  NA^HITE  NEWSPRINT 

Prompt  Delivery  Schedules. 


Any  Size  Rolls, 

Made  up  to  order. 
Direct  mill  shipments  at 
new  low  prices, 
IMMEDIATE  and 
DEFERRED  SHIPMENTS. 


For  Sale 

8  PAGE  GOSS  COMET. 


AC  Motor.  Chases  and  Rollers. 
IMMEDIATELY 
AVAILABLE 


BURLINGTON 
PULP  &  PAPER  CO.  INC. 


150  E.  35  St..  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Murray  Hill  5-8564 


CARLOAD  30  inch  newsprint  bought 
for  own  use  but  not  our  size  will  sell. 
Good  price.  No  brokers.  Call  New 
York  City — TWining  7-6040  after  7 
P.M.  or  write  Box  3837,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Press  Room 


Regular,  Future  and  Contract  Ship¬ 
ments. 

Few  Hundred  tons  61'  Si>ot. 


4  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 


Large,  Half  and  %  Rolls, 
also  smaller  widths. 


BUNGE  PULP  A  PAPER  CO. 

46  W.  46th  St..  New  York  86,  N.  Y. 
Phone  JU  2-4830;  JU  2-4174 
DOMES’nC—  IMPORT— EXPORT 


SCANDINAVIAN.  AUSTRIAN 
DOMESTIC  Newsprint. 

ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  SALES  CX). 

427  2nd  Ave.,  N.  Y.  MU.  6-6960 


and 


NEWSPRINT 

Your  best  Source  of  Supply 
MELROSE  PAPER  CO..  INC. 
208  Walnut  Street,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  standard 
32  lb.  15  >A”  16"  16  >4"  17"  22*4" 
24"  31"  32"  33"  34"  36"  rolls.  Also 
Europi-an  newsprint  46-60-62-64-70" 
rolls  for  October,  November,  Decem¬ 
ber  shipments. 


High  Speed — Steel  Cylinder — Roller 
Bearing — Reels,  Tensions.  Pasters — AC 
Drive — 22% "  cutoff.  Installed  new  In 
1988  shut  down  January  1947  at  t^ 
former  Philadelphia  Record.  Available 
Immediately. 


THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

Stamford,  Conn. 


GOSS  24-Page.  A  C  drive.  Stereotype. 
3  Deck  Two  plate  wide,  runs  all  page 
combinations.  Color.  George  C.  Oxfonl, 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


USED  PRESSES 
Rotary  and  Flatbed 


8  UNITS— 2  PR  FOLDERS 


Duplex  Metropolitan ;  Leads  for  spot 
color  ;  Roll  Arm  Brackets ;  A.C.  Drives 


Investing  in  used  printing  equipment 
is  very  important  to  the  publisher  ii 
this  market.  Therefore  it  is  wise  to 
investigate  thoroughly  before  makint 
a  decision,  and  to  study  your  needs 
with  the  help  of  the  men  who  know 
the  presses  best. 

Because  so  many  plants  are  con¬ 
tinuously  installing  new  Goss  Presam 
and  stereotype  equipment,  we  usually 
have  a  list  of  the  best  available  used 
equipment. 

We  invite  your  correspondence,  in 
the  hope  of  helping  you  obtain  tbo 
best  press  for  your  needs  and  also 
the  best  value  for  your  money. 


TUBULAR-24  PAGE 


DEKA’TUBE,  Goss ;  new  in  1962 ;  Bal¬ 
loon  Former:  A.C.  Drive:  Clomplete 
Stereo. 


3  UNITS— COLOR 


8  SCO’TT  Units  with  2  superimposed 
color  couples,  end  feed,  AC  drives. 
Pony  auto-plate.  23  cutoff. 


15  UNITS— 3  PR  FOLDERS 

GOSS-High  Speed  on  low  Substructure ; 
A.C.  Drives  :  23  cutoff. 


BROOKMAN  PAPER  CORP. 


555  Wpstrh(*«ter  Ave.,  N.  Y,  65,  N.  Y. 
MOtt  Haven  5-6022  Est.  1980 


NEWSPRINT 


Warrensburg  Newsprint  now  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Inspection  invited.  Mill 
location  Glens  Falls  Airport,  Lake 
George  area.  Formerly  Schroon  Lake 
Pulp  &  Paper  Corp. 

Large  tonnages — immediate  delivery 
Newsprint  being  utilized  by  Eastern 
Publications.  Samples  and  prices 
upon  request. 

THOMAS  A.  GALANTE 
&  SONS.  INC. 

P.O.  BOX  ISO 

MECHANICVILLE,  NE'A'  YORK 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 

6601  West  81st  Street,  (Chicago  60.  Ill. 
PHONE  Bishop  2-3300 


MODEL  33  SUPER  DISPLAY  UNO- 
TYPES,  Ser.  Nos.  63098  and  630M. 
Equipp^  4  wide  range  72  chan,  mapi., 
4  display  molds,  electric  pots,  feeders, 
automatic  quadders,  Mnhr  saws,  moM 
cooling  blowers,  and  AC  motors.  Ms- 
chines  in  excellent  operating  and  me¬ 
chanical  condition.  Available  immedi- 
Btely.  Priced  for  quirk  sale.  Located 
Ix>uisville.  Ky.  For  further  informstioa 
call,  wire  or  write  INLAND  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  SUPPLY  CO.,  422  W.  8th. 
Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


GOSS  ACME  PRESS.  16-page  roUry, 
with  full  stereotyping  equipment.  (jO^ 
condition.  Can  be  seen  in  operatios. 
Being  replaced.  Available  about  March 
I.  1957.  Daily  Star-Herald,  Scottsblnlf, 
Nebraska. 


BARGAIN  IN  QUALITY 
DUPLEX  4  unit  press,  twin  folders, 
A.  C.  60  cycle  drive,  roll  stand  feed. 
21 V4"  cut-off.  Immaculate  maintenance. 
Partial  stereotype  equipment  included. 
Personal  inspection  invited  at  plant  of 
the  Rock  Island  Argus,  Rock  Island. 
III.  Priced  to  persuade  fast  action. 
TYPE  &  PRESS  of  Illinois  Inc. 
3312  N.  Ravenswood,  Chicago.  III. 


TUBULAR  24-PAGE 


Available  90  days.  Two-to-One  Model. 
Vacuum  stereotype.  6  color  founUist. 
Excellent  condition. 


HOE  “SUPER-SPEED” 
ROTARY  PRESSES 


WE  OFFER 

JAPANESE  NEWSPRINT 
Immediate,  deferred  shipments 
ALL  WIDTHS.  REEL  SIZES 
Priced  below  European  sources 
Contact  Feanza  Trading  Co. 
P.O.  Box  416,  Tarzana,  Calif. 


BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 
Newsprint  Specialists 

16%— 16— 16>4— 17— 17V4— 81 
84—46—60—61—62—64—66 
Rolls,  Sheets  —  Your  Size. 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.  NYC.  NY  MU  6-6960 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS 
Inquiries  invited.  R.  H.  Silverstein 
395  Grand  St.,  N.Y.C.  AL  4-8728 


4  to  6  Units  Press  Installations  with 
substructure,  reels,  trackage  etc.,  or 
2,  8  or  4  Unit  Floor-Fed  Installations 
with  Roll  Arms  etc. 


SEVERAL  installations  of  this  equip¬ 
ment  already  installed  and  in  operation 
for  inspection  in  California.  Equip¬ 
ment  is  warehoused  in  the  East. 
Equipment  is  22%  inch  cut  off. 


PACKAGE  Deal  being  offered  includ¬ 
ing  installation  of  the  equipment. 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idshn 


Write  for  particulars  to; 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
SERVICES,  INC. 
Jerome  Feldman,  President 
306  Cupertino  Way 
San  Mateo,  California 


PRESS  MO’TOR  DRIVES  of  26. 

60.  75.  100  and  150  H.P.  AC. 
complete  with  control,  chain 
sprockets.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


40. 

All 

and 


COMPLETE  PRESS  &  STEREO- 

$10,000 

Urgent  need  for  more  space  makes  a 
offer  this  2-unit  Hoe  for  suph  a  ridicu¬ 
lously  low  figure.  New  equipment  sl- 
most  ready :  come  see  press  while  still 
in  operation.  It’s  doing  excellent  work. 
$10,000  gives  you  press,  furnace,  cast¬ 
ing  box,  trimming-shaving  equipment, 
complete  electrical  equipment  iiicli«i- 
ing  2  motors,  48  stereo  chases.  Write 
David  Blacker.  South  Omaha  Sun, 
Brandeis  Theater  Bldg.,  Ornsh*. 
Nebraska.  _ 


NEW  PRESS,  due  in  Novembr, 
makes  our  12-page  Goss  Monitor  avsll- 
able.  Price  includes  mat  roller  sod 
stereotyping  equipment.  In  good  con¬ 
dition,  prints  from  four  to  12  psfW 
in  2-page  jumps.  May  be  seen  is 
operation.  The  Daily  Union.  Junctioe 
City,  Kansas.  _ 


GOSS  DECK-TYPE  PRESS,  double¬ 
width.  three  decks  with  half  color 
deck.  21  1/2"  cut-off,  Cline-Westinf- 

house  AC  drive  complete  with  control 
Serial  No.  980.  Must  be  moved  to  make 
room  for  other  press  equipment.  Css 
be  seen  in  operation  Monday  of  each 
week.  Capper  Publications,  Inc.,  To¬ 
peka.  Kansas. 
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machinery  and  SUPPLIES 

Press  Room 


GOSS  3  UNIT  PRESS 

24-48  Page  Newspapers 
Hilfh  Sp^  I-ow  Construction 
Length  Cutoff  23  9/16" 

Paper  Roll  Brackets  &  Heists 
AC  Motor  Drive 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

415  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

for  SALE:  1000  gallon  ink  tank, 
complete  with  motor  and  pump.  Buyer 
must  remove.  Contact  Alex  Clark, 
Mechanical  Superintendent,  Elgin  Daily 
Courier-News,  Elgin,  Illinois. 


Stereotype 


HALL 

MAT  ROLLER 

with  6  HP  Motor.  Medium  Weight 
roller  for  General  Service. 

25  DURAL  Chasea  for  8  Column. 

#1  ROUSE  Power  Band  Saw. 
REBUILT  Radial  Arm  Router, 
^maces  And  CASTING  BOXES, 
all  sixes  and 

MANY  OTHER  ITEMS 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

Stamford,  Conn. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

50  E.  42  St.,  NY  17  OXford  7-4690 


WANTED  good  used  3-unit  newspaper 
press.  Valdosta  Daily  Times,  Valdosta, 
Georgia. 


LUDLOWS  for  rebuilding.  Highest  cash 
price.  Also  surplus  composing  room 
equipment.  Midwest  Matrix  Mart,  633 
Plymouth  Ct..  Chicago,  Webster  9-3238. 

WANTED:  R-page  Duplex  or  Goes 
flat-bed.  Advise  aerial  no.  and  when 
available  —  Northern  Machine  Works, 
823  N.  4th  St..  Phila.  6.  Pa. 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment— anywhere  In  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
^7  Broadway.  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 
P.SED  EIGHT  COLUMN  CASTING 
BOX,  she*!  rails,  good  condition.  Write 
T.  Hall  Cnlliovon,  The  Examiner,  In¬ 
dependence.  Missouri. 


HF-I.P  WANTED 


Artists  •  Cartoonists 


ARTIST 


THIS  is  a  position  for  a  top  flight 
newspaper  advertising  artist.  The  man 
we  are  seeking  is  b^ween  80  and  40 
years  old  with  experience  with  news¬ 
papers  and  advertising  agencies  in  all 
plmses  of  advertising  art  including 
ROP  color.  Top  salary  to  the  right 
a>an,  also  many  benefits  including 
free  life,  hospital  and  surgical  insur- 
an^,  company  -  paid  retirement  plan 
and  paid  vacations.  If  you  are  earn¬ 
estly  interested  in  working  on  one 
of  the  nation's  largest  newspapers, 
jend  resume  of  present  status  and 
future  objectives,  together  with  sam¬ 
ples  your  work,  to  Miss  Ava  Mil- 
Personnel  Director.  Des  Moines 
"Wster  and  Tribune  Company,  Des 
Moines  4,  Iowa.  All  applications  will 
^  if**^'^**'  Qualified  applicants  will 
oe  flown  to  Des  Moines  for  interviews. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  fine 
Northern  Illinois  Daily.  Opportunity 
here  for  ambitious,  promotion  minded 
man  to  grow  with  job.  Must  know 
A.B.C.  and  daily  procedures.  Box  3719, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  ca- 
pable  circulation  manager  on  under 
five  thousand  circulation  daily,  Michi¬ 
gan  college  city  13  thousand.  Must 
know  little  merchant  plan,  motor 
routes,  able  to  prepare  and  execute 
own  promotions.  All  details  first  let¬ 
ter.  references,  salary  expected.  Box 
3734.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


i  ABILITY 
I  WANTED 

i 

A  man  of  proven  ability 
wanted  as  a  circulation 
go-getter  to  spearhead 
this  paper's  expanding 
circulation  efforts. 

SALARY  OPEN 

This  opening  will  mean 
a  permanent  position  of 
trust  and  security  to  the 
right  man  on  this  stable  paper 
in  the  200,000  field  in  chart 
area  2. 

Write  full  details.  Box 
3841,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY 

DUE  to  Great  growth  and  expansion 
for  3  experienced  Home  Delivery  Dis¬ 
trict  Managers  on  A.M.  operation. 
185  plus  $15  car  allowance.  Liberal 
bonus  will  enable  good  men  to  earn 
considerably  more.  EXCEPTION .AL 
opportunity  for  quick  advancement. 
Box  3839,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  circulation  manager  for 
small  daily  newspaper.  $90  per  week 
plus  car  expense.  Opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Write  fully  In  confidence  to 
Box  3842.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Correspondents 


EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 
needs 

CORRESPONDENTS 

Persons  employed  on  newspapers,  know 
news  values,  can  write  good  features 
are  wanted  in  many  cities  where 
daily  newspapers  are  published.  String 
rates;  free  subscription.  Address,  News 
Edit^'r  Editor  A  Publisher,  1476 
Broadway,  New  York  86,  N.  Y. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— for  six-day 
daily.  Located  In  heart  of  fishing, 
hunting,  vacation  area  of  Montana. 
Ideal  climate.  High  earnings  based 
on  salary,  commissions.  Over  $100 
per  week  guaranteed  to  producer.  City 
of  12,000.  growing  rapidly.  Write 
B.  E.  Jensen,  The  Daily  Inter  Lake, 
Kalispell.  Montana,  or  phone  8666. 

I  TmmHiate  opening. 

'  DISSATISFIED  IN  CLASSIFIED?  The 
Decatur.  HI.  Herald  and  Review  has 
vacancy  for  ambitious  man  or  woman, 
under  30.  Must  have  college  degree, 
preferably  advertising  major.  If  you 
qualify,  and  are  interest^  in  news¬ 
paper  classified,  we  would  like  to  tell 
yon  the  kind  of  future  we  offer.  Write 

I  in  confidence,  giving  education,  and 
work  history  to  Personnel  Department, 
Lindsay-^haub  Newspapers,  Decatur, 

I  Illinois. _  _ _ _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN  for  street  sales  and  account 
service  work  on  real  estate  and  mer¬ 
chandise  accounts.  One  paper  town, 
over  22,000  circulati''n,  fully  estab¬ 
lished  department  of  7.  Good  starting 
salary  with  rapid  increases  as  per¬ 
formance  proves  worth.  Plus  hospital- 
ixation  and  life  insurance,  profit-shar¬ 
ing,  paid  vacations  and  other  benefits. 
Write  fully  or  contact  W.  R.  Cropley, 
Classified  Manager,  Kenosha  Evening 
News,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Classified  Advertising 

GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  young  man 
in  classified  department  of  18,000  cir¬ 
culation  daily  in  Chart  Area  6.  Ex¬ 
perience  not  necessary.  Background 
and  attitude  are  what  count.  Box 
3831,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  good  on  lay¬ 
out  and  sales.  Wonderful  Pacific 
Northwest  city  of  30,000.  Fine  out¬ 
door  recreational  area,  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Many  benefits. 
Give  full  particulars,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  references  first  letter.  Box  8610, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  EXPERIENCED.  TOP  FLIGHT. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN 

LEADING,  7-day,  Metropolitan  News¬ 
paper  in  Chart  Area  6  has  permanent 
position  for  experienced  retail  ad 
salesman.  Man  we  seek  must  be  pri¬ 
marily  a  salesman,  but  able  to  turn 
out  professional  copy  and  layout,  and 
know  retailing  well  enough  to  counsel 
retailers  on  proper  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  programs.  Recent  journalism 
school  graduate  could  qualify.  Excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions,  5-day  week, 
plus  good  salary,  commission  and  pen¬ 
sion  arrangements.  Airmail  resume 
giving  age.  education,  experience,  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  3640,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  retail  salesman  needed 
immediately.  Opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement  great  with  this  member  of 
group  of  West  Coast  dailies.  San 
Luis  Obispo  (Calif.)  Telegram-Tribune. 
OUTSTANDING  OPPORTUNITY  for 
young  ad  salesman  on  growing  Michl- 
'  gan  daily,  county  seat  city  13.000. 

I  Prefer  man  with  knowledge  of  Burean 
of  Advertising  aids,  strong  on  sales. 

I  layout,  special  promotions.  Full  resume 
I  to  Box  8736,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

!  ADVFR'nSING  MANAGER  for  2- 
man  department  growing  young  Ten¬ 
nessee  week-day  daily  in  thriving 
community  needing  working.  Family 
I  man,  references.  Good  small  pai>er 
I  pay.  Clyde  Allen,  4522  Belmont  Park 
Terrace.  Na:4iville.  Tennessee. 

I  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
I  OVERSEAS 

I  Fast  growing  American  weekly  news- 
j  paper  published  Frankfurt.  Germany, 

I  seeks  young  man  with  advertising. 

I  newspaper  production  background, 
i  Some  knowledge  German  helpful. 

Write  outlining  experience,  starting 
I  salary.  Box  8818,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AGGRES.SIVE  long-haul  type  retail 
i  display  salesman,  25-35  for  <^art  Area 
I  1.  University  town,  hesiitifully  lo- 
I  rated.  30,000  circulation  class.  Small¬ 
er  newspaper  experience  desirable, 
j  Worker  can  average  over  $125.  First 
:  vacancy  in  6  years.  Write  Box  3806, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  MAN,  PROBABLY~LE"sir' "niAN  30 

years  old :  3  or  4  years  experience, 
quite  likely  on  a  non-daily  or  a  small 
daily  paper.  Prefer  a  married  man 
who  would  like  to  join  an  alert  or¬ 
ganization  In  a  growing  community. 

I  Howpitaliration  insurance  for  staff 
,  members  and  their  dependents  and  life 
I  insurance  on  staff  members  paid  for 
‘  by  the  company.  Contact  C.  A.  Reese, 
Evening  Herald.  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

RETAIL 

I  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

For  large  daily  and  Sunday  news- 
;  papers  in  Chart  Area  3 :  good  salary 
I  and  commission  arrangement  on  nro- 
i  greasive  display  staff :  hospitalization, 

:  life  insurance  and  pension  benefits; 
1  write  giving  background  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  Box  3840,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  HALF«SMAN  WANTED.  Write^stating 
experience,  salary  requirements,  etc, 
to  Advertising  Manager,  Keene  Eve- 
I  ning  Sentinel,  Keene,  New  Hampshire. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


GOOD  JOB 
GOOD  PAY 
GOOD  PLACE  TO  LIVE 

WE  NEED  a  competent  man  to  add 
to  our  top-notch  sales  staff.  You  must 
be  an  aggressive  linage  builder  with 
a  proven  sales  record.  You  must  be 
go<^  in  layout  and  copywriting.  You 
must  have  imagination. 

WE  HAVE  a  liberal  incentive  plan 
based  entirely  on  your  own  initiative 
— neither  salary  nor  advancement  is 
based  on  longevity  in  our  organization. 
You  can  begin  with  a  well  above 
average  income. 

CONGENIAL  young  staff.  Continu¬ 
ous  re-training  program  in  all  phases 
of  advertising.  New  ultra-modern 
plant  in  a  friendly  50,000  city  only  a 
few  minutes  from  the  advantages  of 
metropolitan  Portland.  Oregon. 

WRITE  Don  Campbell,  The  Colum¬ 
bian,  Vancouver,  Wash.  All  replies 
confidential. 


Editorial 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

WANTED :  Editorial  man.  30  or  under, 
for  leading  weekly  business  news, 
magazine,  at  New  York  head  editorial 
office.  Ciood  starting  salary  and  ex¬ 
cellent  future.  Box  8627,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  TO  SOCIETY  EDITOR— 
19,000  daily  in  fine  community  of 
38,000.  Real  opportunity.  Tell  all  in 
first  letter  plus  salary  requirement. 
Register-Star-New8._  Sandusky,  Ohio. _ 

EDITOR  soon  for  good  small  6  P.M. 
daily,  complete  charge  news  depart¬ 
ment.  handling  A.P.  wire,  copy  of 
one  reporter  and  society  girl,  and 
paper  make-up.  Must  be  tope  local 
news,  pictures,  and  fit  into  com¬ 
munity.  Prefer  family  man.  Desira 
reference.  0>ntact  Franklin  Yates, 
■nmes-Gazette^  Shelbyville,  Tennessee. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  sports  minded 
Southern  city  of  20.000.  Five  day 
week,  afternoon  paper.  Must  have 
ear.  Write  full  details  to  Hopewell 
News.  Hopewell^ VJrginia_^ _ _ _ 

REPORTER,  experienced  or  desire, 
afternoon  growing  newspaper  in  grow¬ 
ing  area,  over  25,000  circulation.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  8726.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ONE  OF  MIDWEST'S  best  small 
dailies  wants  in  its  clean,  modem, 
busy  newsroom  a  young  man  seeking 
professional  opportunity.  He  will  write 
features,  handle  general  assignments 
and  take  news  pictures,  earning  merit 
raises  and  advancement  in  accord  with 
initiative,  diligence  and  ability.  Ideal 
working  conditions.  profit  sharing, 
bonus,  free  insurance.  5  day  week. 
Interview  essential.  Write  Box  8739, 
Editor  A  Publisher  giving  full  resume. 

REPORTER  needed  by  one  of  top 
two  or  three  papers  in  country  in  its 
population  bracket.  Some  writing 
talent  needed.  Will  teach  camera. 
Tupelo  Daily  Journal,  Tupelo,  Miss. 

NEWSPAPER  EDITORIAL  POSI¬ 
TIONS  OPEN  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  BETWEEN  THE  $60 
$90  LEVEL  IN: 

California 

Florida 

South  Carolina 

Illinois 

Colorado 

AND  MANY  OTHER  STATES.  SUB- 
MIT  RESUMES  TO:  BILL  McKEE 
BIRCn  PERSONNEL.  SUITE  1417,  69 
E.  MADISON  ST..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
CE  6-6670. 

SPORTS.  GENERAL  REPORTER  with- 
camera  knowledge  for  growing  P.M. 
daily  fine  midwest  college  city  13,000. 
Excellent  opportunity  to  gain  experi¬ 
ence  and  work  toward  more  respon¬ 
sible  job.  Write  fully,  salary  expected. 

'  Box  3736.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

!  WIRE  EDITOR— 13,000  evening  daily. 
Write  D.  Grandon,  The  Gazette, 
Sterling.  Illinois. 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

. . IN  in 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Photography 

Administrative  ~  | 

REPORTER  for  iwlice  run  and  ren-  WOMAN  for  news  Kathering  and  writ- 
oral  assignment  on  Texas  morning  ing  on  6,000  weekly.  Good  paper, 
daily,  medium  sized  city.  Two  or  Hard  job.  No  smoking.  Ingham  (>unty 

more  years  experience.  Write  fully.  News,  Mason,  Michigan, 
personal  background,  job  record,  ref-  •  i.  j  » 

erences.  Box  3686,  Editor  &  Publisher.  DESKMAN  to  handle  wire  heads  for 
—  outstanding  Southern  morning  paper  ; 

EDITOR-REPORTER  for  80,000  Illi-  of  18,000.  Good  pay,  pleasant  working  | 
nois  31  year  weekly  ncwspaiier.  Re-  conditions,  pension  plan,  full  respon- 
aponsible,  hard  working  newsman  ex-  sibility.  Can  use  man  over  40,  seek- 
perienced  all  beats,  features,  editorials,  ing  permanent  position  or  alert  young 
Minimum  5  years  extwrience.  Good  newsman.  Box  3852,  Editor  &  Pub- 
salary  and  future.  Write  fully.  Box  lisher. 

8827,  Eiditor  &  Publisher.  ■ 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  not  less  Free  Lancm 

than  25  years  of  age  or  over  60,  sober,  ■ 

with  at  least  6  years  active  daily  back-  SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
ground  in  general  assignment  report-  huge  house  organ  field.  8,000  house 
ing,  knowl^e  of  wire  for  6  day  organs  buy  I  Payment  from  810  to 

evening  In  good  climate,  good  sports  8100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea- 
and  lilmral  community.  New  ownership  tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
wants  man  with  pride  in  turning  out  Services,  161  W.  48  8t.,  N.Y.C.,  N.Y. 
good  local  paper.  Permanent  position. 

No  drifte.rs  or  idealists.  Salary  8376.  Mechonieol 

month  to  start.  E^lll  information  on  \ 
srour  Klf.  Position  open  Oct.  1st  so 
get  your  letter  in  now.  Box  3888,  i 

Editor  A  Publisher.  Top  Foreman-Machinist  or 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  for  Connecti-  i 

cut  weekly  to  replace  editor  being  ^  1st  class  MACHINIST  with  ability 

shifted  to  advwtising  depa^rtinent.  Age  |  to  become  combination  foreman-machln- 
no  hanaleap  if  capable.  Good  spot  for  .  .  ■  .  * 

man  seeking  smaller  community.  Give  wanted  for  permanent  iMMttion  in 

•xperienees  references  and  minimum  union  shop.  Opening  being  brought 
A  p3>liidSJ-‘”*“*"‘*‘  retirement.  Must  be  thor- 

- -  oughly  capable  of  maintaining  linos 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter,  .^jth  and  quadders,  TTS  operating 

Must  have  experience  in  covering  local  .a  j  .  a 

government  by  New  Jersey  daily.  Box  a89ociatc4  composing  equip- 

8816,  Eldltor  A  Publisher.  ment.  Eight  machines  in  one  of  moat 

HARD  WORKING  reporter  for  Odessa  modern  shops  in  midwest. 

Texas  American.  Give  complete  details 

in  first  letter. _ THIS  POSITION  offers  big  oppor- 

MANAGING  ESIITOR-City  Elditor.  Up-  tunity  to  capable  man,  with  salary 

per  Midwest  daily  of  18,000  circulation,  „i... 

Excellent  opportunity  for  the  right  average,  plus  many  other  bene- 

young  man.  Write  Box  3810,  Editor  I  City  is  ideally  located  with  com- 

A  Publisher. _ paratively  low  living  costs.  All  replies 

will  be  held  strictly  confidential.  Write 
REPORTER  full  details  to  Box  8820,  Elditor  A 

ABOVE  average  opportunity  for  above  Publisher,  giving  age,  deUiled  experi- 
average  man.  He'll  be  somewhere  be-  c“ce,  ability,  and  availability  for  Inter- 


Top  Foreman-Machinist  or 


REPORTER 


tween  25  and  36  years  old,  with  at  view  at  our  expense, 
least  four  or  five  years  real  newspaper 
experience,  a  clean  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  record  —  and  references  we  ,  .  ' 

can  check.  Maybe  one  who  has  hit  STEREOTYPER  wanted  at  once.  Write 
the  top  now  in  some  smaller  city  wire  manager.  Billings  Gazette* 

and  doesn’t  want  to  stop  there.  Cei^  Billings,  Montana. _ 

tainly  one  who  wants  to  live  and  work  NIGH'T  SIDE  composing  room  fore- 
and  get  ahead  in  a  big  growing  mid-  man  for  14,000  circulation  daily.  Per- 
western  (Chart  Area  6)  city,  where  manent  job  at  excellent  scale.  Must 
the  newspaper  com[>etition  is  keen,  be  thoroughly  qualified  in  production. 
Please  write  fully,  tell  us  what  you’ve  make-up, ’Teletypesetter  operation.  Write 
done,  what  you’re  earning  now,  what  in  full  to  Box  3808,  Editor  A  Pub- 
your  target  is.  If  you  fit,  we’ll  ar-  |  jisher. 

A"^bn3,«  i  OPENING~for“  w^kto^‘m‘eclirnT^id 

*  I  foreman  or  superintendent.  Chart  Area 

REPORTER-Newsman  or  newswoman  three.  Morning  pa^r.  Circulation^ 
with  weekly  paper  experience  looking  I  thousand.  Modern  plant.  G<^ 

for  opportunity  to  join  staff  of  daily  ' 

newspa^r  wanted  by  fast  -  growing  '  ‘’T  »  ^  * 

to^righ?  man  "uLra^coSv’binZ  I  ^  “Thoola  "TrUe  ‘^tato^^air  a^:d 
J°J."tLr"car'^''"MtrTsrw^’'  Dai^  expected.  Box  3836,  Editor  A 


LEADING  Still  Picture  Producer  is 
looking  for  reliable  expert  picture  story  ' 
photographers  as  stringers  all  over 
the  Unit^  States.  Rolleifiex  preferred. 
Payment  on  daily  basis  including  ex¬ 
penses.  Please  state  experience  and 
remuneration.  Box  8724,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

YOUNG  MAN  with  newspaper  or  other 
editorial  experience  needed  in  Public 
Relations  Department  of  college  in  up¬ 
state  New  York.  Must  be  earnestly 
interested  in  promotion  of  education, 
be  able  to  do  interpretive  writing  as 
well  as  straight  reporting,  and  have 
fritmdly,  cooperative  attitude.  Up  to 
86,000  to  start.  Give  age,  editorial 
background,  experience  in  detaii.  Box 
3844,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ iivsTRucnoiy _ 

Classified  Advertising 

MORE  SALES-POWHR 
FOR  CLASSIFIED  STAFFERS  I 

ABILITY  to  sell  more  linage  and  sign 
up  more  contracts  .  ,  .  New  pride 
and  happiness  in  their  work — these 
are  benefits  enrollees  from  over  200 
daily  papers  reiKtrt  they’ve  gained 
from  the  HowaH  Parish  Course  In 
Classified  Advertising. 

YOU  get  individualized  attention  in 
this  20-lesaon  correspondence  course. 
It  explains  tested  sales,  servicing  and 
copywriting  techniques  that  pay  off 
in  easy-to-follow  style. 

TOTAL  ETIE,  806.  For  more  sales- 
power,  increased  copywriting  ability 
and  greater  job-happiness,  mail  your 
application  with  initial  816  payment 
t^ay. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79th  Street, 

Miami  47,  Florida 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan,  Ohio 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  VANTED 

Administrative 

ACCOUNTANT— C.P.A.,  married,  B.S. 
degree,  age  33,  six  years  newspaper 
exi>erience.  Desires  opportunity  with 
progressive  newspaper  in  the  Chicago 
Area.  E.  Styka,  764  S.  Kilbourn  Ave., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


ABILITY. 

EXPERIENCE 

ENERGY 

IF  YOUR  Newspaper  would  b«nt6t 
by  the  services  of  a  young  exeeutiw 
whose  ability,  experience  and  entrn 
qualify  him  for  greater  responsibilititi 
than  his  present  position  promises,  «t 
urge  yoo  to  contact  him  now.  Og, 
man  understands  men,  methods  aid 
machines.  His  knowMge  of  news, 
paper  publishing  enables  him  to  sisuas 
the  duties  of 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 

PUBLISHER'S  ASSISTANT 
OR 

PERSONNEL  DIRECTOR. 

His  Past  Predicts  His  Future 

Box  3801  Editor  &  Publisher 

NEWSPAPER 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

EXPERIENCED  Prefeasionsl  witli 
proven  mechanical  background  on  laife 
dailies.  Available  immediately,  (he- 
graphic  location  unimportant.  Replisa 
in  confidence.  Box  8834,  Editor  fi 
Publisher. 


I  HAVE  THE  "KNOW  HOW"  TO 
BE  General  Manager,  Business  Msnacsr 
or  Advertising  Director. 

Seasoned,  experienced  background  as 
general  manager,  and  advertising  nuu- 
ager  and  director  papers  op  to  2t,tW. 
Working  knowledge  all  depsrtmsita. 
Presently  employed  in  retail  tdTl^ 
Using  160,000  daily  in  competitiw 
market.  6  years  execuUve  mafisinc 
publication.  Anywhere  East  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Minimum  812,000.  Family,  4i 
Active  civic,  fraternal,  church.  Top 
references.  Available  2  weeks  notiea. 
Box  3787,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP  NEWSMAN 


VETERAN  Associated  Press  executhw 
assignments  and  reporting  abroad  and 
U.S.,  now  42,  wants  apprenticasUp 
on  publishing  end.  Able  invest  sob 
stantially  and  intends  devote  full  effoits. 
Interest^  in  potential  growth  iraai 
northwest  or  southwest.  Now  ove^ 
seas  as  correspondent,  returning  UA 
November  1.  Box  8703,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


Rerord,  Managing  Elditor.  Publish^. -  -  -  j 

uwAuriMii'n  WORKING  FOREMAN.  10  man  com- 

oKAbUNfsD  newsman  ana  writer,  cap- _ . _ _ vta—.  wKe^wa 

able  of  handling  features,  editoriS  rai’tnr  * 

page  material,  needed  by  Chart  area  * 

6  daily.  Man  with  Midwest  experience  - - 

preferred.  This  is  an  excellent  oppor-  WANTED — Union  foreman  for  night 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  Write  Box  composing  room.  Man  we  want  must 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


3814,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR — You  may  seek  ad' 


be  sober,  reliable,  fair,  impartial,  know 
production  and  how  to  get  along  with 


vancement  from  a  small  paper.  You  v 

may  be  a  junior  reporter  who  knows  Shop  is  air  ronditioned  has  ^“llent 
how  to  write  heads,  lay  out  attractive  over  80  situations, 

pages.  If  so.  you’re  our  man  for  overtime  insurant 

28,000  6-days  a  week  morning  daily,  and  hoepiUl  program  and  an  OTt- 
work  five-day  week.  Want  min  who 

can  write  well,  play  up  local  news,  3600,  Editor  A  Publisher,  staUng  age, 
get  out  attractive  page  in  Chart  Area  «>“‘»«“tions  and  refer- 

2,  near  bi^  cities.  Only  hard  wortter,  ® 

smbitious  youth  who  seeks  advance-  rhoirxr  -  u  ea 

ment,  not  soft  spot.  Write  all  first  J  ^ 

letter,  salary  desired,  experience,  etc. 

Box  3828,  Editor  A  Publisher.  PNPA.  2717  N.  Front  St..  Harris- 

FINE  OPPORTUNITY  for  male  J-grad  burg.  Pa. 

or  experienced  reporter  for  general  ' - 

news  in  fast-growing  resort-business  '  COMPOSITORS— Must  be  journeymen, 
community.  Chart  Area  1.  Married  i  For  expanding  daily  newspaper,  on 
man  preferred.  Must  be  seeking  per-  !  night  side.  Open  shop.  Excellent  work-  , 
manent  connection.  Camera  know-how  |  ing  conditions.  Wages  commensurate 
imiiortant.  Write  full  details.  Box  with  ability.  Chart  Area  2.  Apply 
8843,  Eklitor  A_Publisher.  Box  3701,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showinf 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


harry  NASON,  efficient,  experienced 
and  relinble  newspaper  executive,  seek 
jnb,  preferably  in  small  town  in 
psnniylvania.  New  Jersey  or  Dela- 
nre  where  salary  paid  will  permit 
him  to  live  decently.  Who’s  Who  In 
America  gives  full  background.  Ad- 
irm  Harry  Nason,  care  of  Thomas 
B.  Cantwell,  attorney,  Saranac  Lake, 
Kew  York. _ _ 

labor  relations  —  Young  man 
ncU  versed  in  newspaper  operation 
wishes  job  combining  experience  with 
excellent  knowledge  of  labor  relations. 
Box  3629.  Editor  It  Publisher. 

SHALL  DAILY  PUBLISHER,  who 
doubled  business  two  years,  seeks  op¬ 
portunity  in  growing  field.  Experience 
iscindes  publishing  own  chain  weeklies, 
editing  Northwest  daily  which  tripled 
dreulation.  Sound  background  print¬ 
ing.  public  relations,  promotion,  pr<v 
duetion.  Increased  profits  each  year 
despite  competition,  rising  costs.  Fam¬ 
ily  man,  41,  interested  in  permanent 
connection  in  $8,000  to  $10,000  salary 
bracket.  Box  $817,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Circulation 

A  VERY  ACTIVE  MAN  of  60  with 
experience,  understanding  and  knowl¬ 
edge  and  from  Pennsylvania  wants  a 
Circulation  Manager’s  position  in  the 
add  or  far  west  on  a  small  daily 
with  plenty  of  promotional  activity. 
An  data  fumisbed  to  publisher  not 
afraid  to  hire  me.  Earl  Bond,  Brad¬ 
ford.  Pennsylvania. 

aRCULATION  MANAGER  8  YEARS 
—experienced  all  phases.  Managed  up 
to  14.000  ABC  daily.  83  years  old. 
Full  resume  and  rpferences  on  request. 
Prefer  Chart  Areas  4.  6.  9.  Write: 
Box  8821,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG  EXPERIENCED  Circulation 
Manager  thoroughly  familiar  all  phases 
dreulation.  fispecially  heavy  home  de¬ 
livery.  Good  record  in  establishing 
uid  maintaining  significant  circulation 
iseresse  based  on  hard  hitting  and 
cost  conscious  promotion.  Marri^, 
college  graduate,  presently  employed. 
Want  circulation  manager  20,000  to 
80,000  newspaper  or  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager  on  larger  paper.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Chart  Area  2.  Pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  8807,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER — Progressive, 
sound,  mature.  Broad  experience.  Not 
Hotter.  14  years  with  one  paper.  Fine 
record  indicates  ability  to  develop 
sad  maintain  smoothly  functioning, 
productive  department.  Seek  genuine 
opportunity  with  80,000-60,000  pajrer 
P^erably  In  east.  Write  Box  8720, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Recognised 
tw  producer.  Past  records  show  con- 
iistent  gains.  Available  now.  Best 
isfsrences.  Box  8851,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Display  Adwertisin§ _ 

advertising  DIREC’TOR-MAN- 

^ER — 10  years  experience  on  small 
™ly,  6  in  present  capacity.  Married, 
three  children.  Would  like  change  with 
future  to  growing  daily  10  to  20,000 
orculstion.  Chart  Areas  8.  4,  B.  9. 
JJ;  12  preferred.  Best  references. 
Minimum  salary  $8,000.  Box  8822. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

^VER'nSING  SALESMAN,  manager 
16  years  experience,  good  sales  record, 
•syouts.  copy.  Southeast  preferred. 
Box  8836.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

_ _ Editorial 

*A,  BA.  five  years  dailies  all 
wta  heavy  features,  some  desk. 
Want  to  move  up.  Consider  wire 
magaxine,  public  relations. 
Prefer  East  Coast.  Box  8440,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


CAN  YOU  USE  a  farm  editor  with  < 
master’s  degree  In  European  history, 
a  year’s  experience  covering  world’s 
champion  hlgh-school  football  team, 
some  knowledge  of  press  photography, 
specialisation  in  rural-urban  writing, 
free-lance  Bales  in  aviation,  and  a 
ear?  Box  8409,  Uitor  ft  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  MANAGING  EDITOR 
6,000  Michigan  daily  seeks  similar, 
comparable,  equivalent  post  Chart  Area 
6  on  livewire  paiier  in  wide  awake 
location.  Family,  vet,  AB,  28,  10  years 
experience  all  beats,  desk.  Box  8621, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  RESEARCH.  Can  fur¬ 
nish  clear  reports.  Box  8616,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

JOURNAUSM  BEGINNERS  —  We 
have  many  journalism  grads  seeking 
connections.  Also  have  journalism 
juniors  seeking  jobs  at  minimum 
wages.  Birch  Personnel,  69  E.  Madi¬ 
son  St.,  Chicago  2.  Illinois. 

REPORTER  experienced  all  beats  and 
sports,  superior  writer,  large  or  medium 
daily.  Ags  86,  college  grad.  Soonest. 
Box  8639,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

1  AVAILABLE  October  16  —  reporter, 
experienced  general  assignments, 
siiorts,  layout,  wire,  heads,  features. 
Vet,  26,  single,  B.A.  Car,  free  to 
relocate,  prefer  16,000  circulation  or 
greater,  ^x  8602,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

COPYREADER — Fast,  accurate,  fully 
experienced.  Mature  newsman,  widdy 
experienced  all  phases.  Police,  courts, 
city  hall.  Features,  human  interest, 
profiles.  Can  sub  as  proof-reader.  Fair 
editorial  writer.  Excellent  character, 
business  and  work  references.  Job 
stability,  career  possibility  important. 
Salary  secondary,  though  should  meet 
or  approximate  ANG  standards,  unless 
exceptional  opportunity.  Prefer  mid¬ 
west,  consider  anywhere.  Married,  new 
ear.  Affable,  sober,  honest,  industrious. 
Now  employed  as  advertising  copy¬ 
writer.  Usual  Notice.  Box  8638,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  experienced,  seeks  part-time, 
assignment,  or  take-home  work  for 
book  or  magaxine  publisher.  Copy 
editing,  re-write,  proofreading.  Box 
8686,  Editor  ft  Publisher  _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER.  Able  srritcr, 
si>eaker.  Master’s  degree.  Sound,  young 
family  man.  Now  top  notch  city 
editor  on  outstanding  paper.  Rea^ 
to  take  charge  of  editorial  page,  pref¬ 
erably  in  South.  Box  8604,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

COMPETENT  Newspaper  men  and 
women  available  for  all  parts  of  the 
country,  carefully  screened  by  Dan 
Gordon,  a  veteran  newsman.  We  are 
the  only  private  employment  agency 
in  the  East  with  a  special  desk  to  fill 
newspaper  jobs.  AT  NO  COST  TO 
EMPLOYER.  Write  Dan  Gordon.  Mid¬ 
town  Personnel  Agency,  180  W.  42 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR;  twice  at  API; 
16  years  city,  wire,  sports  desks : 
top  makeup ;  PM  only ;  Chart  Areas 
1,  2;.  Box  8681,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  prixe-winning 
daily  wishes  similar  position  20-60,000 
circulation  field  or  general  manager¬ 
ship  small  daily.  Top  production  man ; 
quality  product;  gets  along  exception¬ 
ally  with  public,  staff.  Knowledge  of 
all  departments.  West  preferred.  Why 
not  write  for  details?  Box  8680,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  -  MANAGING  EDITOR. 
Top  young  news  executive.  Now 
heads  city  staff  of  80  on  first  class 
daily.  Able  public  speaker.  Good  or¬ 
ganiser.  Master’s  degree.  Married,  two 
{  children.  Ready  to  move  to  managing 
I  or  executive  editorship.  Prefer  South ; 

'  consider  elsewhere.  Box  3603.  Editor 
ft  Pubibher. 

SPORTS  WRITER — year  daily  experi- 
'  i  ence,  two  years  free  lance,  all  sports, 
now  wants  to  settle.  College,  A.B. ; 

I  Graduate  M.S.  in  Journalism.  Award- 
I  winning  writer.  Samples,  references, 
resume  readily  fumbhed.  Single,  car. 
Available  immediately.  Will  go  any- 
.  where.  Box  8621,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


COMPETENT,  steady,  20-ywr  news¬ 
man  wants  news  or  public  relations 
job.  Top  record,  references.  Family 
man.  Can  relocate.  Box  8733,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

FOOD  EDITOR — Five  years  experience 
feature  writing,  story  development, 
businesspaper  background,  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  Chart  Area  6.  Box  8722, 

Editor  ft  Pubibher. _ _ 

ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR,  86, 
76,000  circubtion  newspaper.  12  years 
experience  printing,  rei>orting,  byout. 
general  desk  work.  References.  Seeks 
full  time  news  room  suitervbory  post. 
Current  salary  $96.  Box  3714,  Editor 
ft  Pubibher. 

HAVE  CAMERA  WILL  TRAVEL  — 
Editor  with  experience  in  science 
writing  for  byman,  businesspaper  edit¬ 
ing,  feature  and  picture  story  writing 
seeks  challenge  with  headquarters  in 
Chart  Area  6.  Box  8728,  Editor  ft 

Publisher.  _ 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  29, 
married.  8  years  on  brge  daily,  weekly. 
All  b^ts,  sports,  features,  byout,  some 
desk.  Own  speed  graphic,  car.  Free 
bnce  story  publbhed.  J-Grad.  PBK. 
Box  8730.  Editor  ft  _^bU8her^ 

WHERE  IS  the  metropolitan  daily 
with  a  desire  to  add  spark  to  its 
sport  page?  Former  sports  editor. 
24,  single.  2  years  experience,  willing 
to  meet  any  challenge.  BA-J,  vet, 
army  PIO,  Pacific  Stars  ft  Stripes. 
Box  8727,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Sunday  magazine  and 
Sunday  edition  editor.  All  departments 
know-how.  Tops  In  photos,  features, 
layout.  A  young  hard-working  Chart 
Area  2  editor  with  impressive  record. 
Box  8826.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

FEATURE  WRITER  -  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER  -  REPORTER  Energetic  young 
newsman  (27)  who  has  proved  himself 
competent  both  as  a  writer  and  pho¬ 
tographer  on  metropolitan  daily  of 
over  100,000  circulation  s^ks  change 
to  paper  where  feature  writing,  prixe- 
winning  pictures  and  ideas  are  wanted. 
Ist  place  this  year  in  Assoebted 
Press  contest,  top  national  awards  for 
pictures  past  three  years.  College  grad¬ 
uate,  SDX,  Vet,  married.  Background 
include  police  beat,  big  city,  court 
reporting.  Started  as  weekly  editor 
six  years  ago.  Box  8803,  Editor  ft 
publisher. 

GAL  SEEKS  San  Francisco  or  28-mile 
ares  daily ;  1  year  mid-west  daily ; 

schoob,  features,  photography ;  single. 
24.  ABJ ;  Box  8888,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

NURTURED  IN  FOURTH  ESTATE 
since  18  years  old.  Woman  J-grad  ’66, 
21,  experience  oversesw  press  and  U.S. 
Navy  public  relations.  Chart  Areas  2, 
12.  Box  8804,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PEOPLE  ENJOY  my  stories.  Feature 
writer,  farm  reporter,  general  news¬ 
man  11  years.  Looking  Southwest  or 
Pacific  Coast.  Best  references.  Sam 
Gadd,  Route  3,  Grand  Junction,  Colo¬ 
rado. 

REPORTER  -  EDITOR.  college,  29 ; 
married,  dozen  years’  experience,  wants 
editorial  work  with  metropolitan  daily. 
Box  3812,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  26,  singie,  veteran  and 
J-grad;  newspaper  experience.  Seeking 
position  on  daily.  Strong  on  feature 
writing;  no  sports.  Box  3826,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

13  YEARS  AT  THE  GAME.  6  as 
Managing  Editor,  7  on  sports,  gen¬ 
eral  coverage,  wire.  Use  camera.  Na¬ 
tive  Pennsylvanian,  know  state.  Good 
writer,  frequent  PNPA  Better  Writing 
winner,  2  awards  in  1966.  Prefer 
Central  Pennsylvanb,  or  elsewhere  in 
state.  Write  Box  3819,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  wants 
job  on  brger  paper,  city  with  i>opub- 
tion  40,000  or  over ;  vet.  college  grad¬ 
uate.  Box  8849,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SPORTS,  GENERAL,  FEATURES. 
Single.  22,  recent  Libend  Arts  gradu¬ 
ate.  Fine  potential.  Anxious  to  write, 
leam.  Limited  daily  experience.  Chart 
AreM  1,  2,  8,  6  preferred.  Box  3811, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERMAN 

TEN  years  international  experience — 
editorials — features — straight  coverage, 
desk  etc.  Specbl  subjects  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  sociology,  medicine.  Experienced 
photographer.  Age  86,  B.A.  degree. 
Write  Box  8863,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

NOT  SO  OLD  PRO  (60)  Who  Can 
Get  in  and  pitch  wants  top  news  job 
in  Cliart  Areas  6,  8,  10.  12.  Thirty 
years  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  midwest  top 
positions.  Box  3860,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TOP  PICTURE  STORY  and  news 
photographer,  feature  writer.  Experi¬ 
enced  available-light  and  press,  news 
and  magazine ;  also  as  news  reporter, 
and  editor  or  daily.  Age  36.  journalism 
degree,  sober,  reliable,  references.  Seek 
right  spot  with  future.  Box  3846, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

PRESSROOM  foreman  available  Sep¬ 
tember  16.  Twelve  years  experience  on 
Duplex  and  rotary  press.  Box  8644, 
Editor  ft  Pubibher. 

UNION  Newspaper  Printer,  age  60, 
never  a  foreman,  desires  try  at  fore- 
manship.  Box  87()7,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Tin  rough 
knowledge  all  departments.  Good  co¬ 
ordinator.  High  shrinkage,  color  Tele¬ 
typesetter.  Linotype  background.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Oliver  Jones,  Hampton  Street, 
Menands,  New  York.  T^ephone  8- 
0626. 


_ Photography 

WANTED :  Position  as  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  with  daily  OVER  86.000  circu¬ 
lation.  Chart  Areas  8.  4.  9,  12  or  11 — 
COAST  AREA  CITIES  ONLY.  Eight 
years  training,  photo-joumalbm  gradu¬ 
ate.  Experience  with  8,000,  18,000 

circubtion  Pennsylvania  ft  Califomb 
dailies.  Now  want  to  advance  I  Single, 
27,  Vet.  Full  Si>eed  Graphic  w/strobe, 
car.  Member  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers.  Avaibble  today — pay  air  tra¬ 
vel  to  Interview.  Wire  collect — Jay  H. 
Auslander,  Jr.,  Rancheria  Hotel.  1236 
E.  Coast  Highway,  Santa  Barbara. 
California.  Woodbnd  9-2969. 

PRIZE  WINNING  PHOTOGRAPHER 
(who  also  writes  features)  top  awards 
AP  state  and  NPPA  national  contests, 
college  graduate,  SDX,  now  with  big 
city  paper  seeks  move  to  daily  which 
wants  creative  feature  pix  and  storiss 
and  a  top  news  photographer.  Age  27, 
Vet,  married.  Must  move  for  family 
reasons  to  Chart  Areas  3,  4  or  6. 

Box  3846,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

I  KNOW  WHAT  I  WANT.  I  want  a 
job  in  public  rebtions.  I  will  do 
anything,  go  anywhere  and  accept 
any  pay  you  care  to  give  me.  Bra 
3619,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

DON’T  OVERLOOK  the  woman’s 
view  in  your  public  relations  I  Hire 
me  and  get  young,  ambitious  J-grad 
'66  with  experience  U.S.  Navy  public 
relations  and  overseas  press.  Chart 
Areas  2.  12.  Box  3805,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. 

SOMEWHERE  IN  THE  U.S.  there 
is  a  public-relations  job  for  young  ex¬ 
perienced  J-honors  grad  with  plenty 
of  et  cetera  and  top  records  for  pro¬ 
motion  and  writing  ability  in  present 
spot.  Samples  and  success-story  recom¬ 
mendations  on  request.  Write  Box 
3816,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


GIRL  28,  BS  in  J,  4  years  general  GIRL.  28.  7  years  Public  Relations, 
and  women’s  news,  dailies;  Now  in  Publicity  and  News  experience.  Wishes 
Public  Rebtions.  wishes  return  to  |  position  in  field.  Will  locate  almost 
editorial.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  3847,  I  anywhere.  Box  3848,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
Editor  ft  Publisher.  i  lisher. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Sept.  14-16— Florida  Women's  Press  Club,  semi-annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Reddington  Beach,  Fla. 

Sept.  16-17 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives'  Associa¬ 
tion,  Fall  Meeting,  Fort  Des  Moines  Hotel,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Sept.  16-18 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Whiteface  Inn,  Whitetace,  N.Y. 

Sept.  16-18 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publisher's  Association  Clas¬ 
sified  Clinic,  Fort  Bedford  Inn,  Bedford,  Pa. 

Sept.  16-18 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
fall  meeting,  Pere  Marquette  Hotel,  Peoria,  III. 

Sept.  16-19 — Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Buena  Vista  Hotel,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

Sept.  23-28 — Newspaper  Food  Editors'  Conference,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel.  New  York  City. 

Sept.  24-28 — International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants' 
Union.  36th  convention.  Municipal  Auditorium,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sept.  26— Canadian  Press,  directors'  Fall  meeting,  Macdonald 
Hotel,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

Sept.  27-28 — Newspaper  ROP  Color  conference,  sponsored  by 
the  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Sept.  28 — Oklahoma  State  Fair  Press  Day,  Oklahoma  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Oklahoma  City. 

Sept.  29-30 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel 
Wol^rd,  Danville,  III. 

Oct.  1-8 — National  Newspaper  Week 

Oct.  4-5— American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Central 
region  annual  meeting,  Hotel  Blackstone,  Chicago. 

Oct.  4-6 — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  35th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  and  State  Journalism  conference,  Daniel  Boone  Hotel,  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va. 

Oct.  5-6— Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  annual 
Fall  meeting,  Madison  Hotel.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

M.  J.  Folby,  president  of  the 
Powell  River  Sales  Company 
Ltd.,  of  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  was 
talkintr  about  his  own  ojsera- 
tions  and  the  newsprint  situ¬ 
ation  on  the  West  Coast  but  hi-s 
words  make  a  lot  of  sense  for 
the  entire  newsprint  industry. 

Mr.  Foley  has  just  issued  an 
eight-page  brochure  with  charts, 
diagrams  and  some  remarks  he 
made  to  West  Coast  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  about  newsprint 
this  Summer. 

Speaking  about  price,  he 
noted  “there  was  some  unfavor¬ 
able  comment  in  the  press 
about  the  price  increase  we  an¬ 
nounced’’  last  Fall.  “I  think  that 
if  there  is  a  failure  on  our  part 
here,  it  is  in  failing  to  keep 
publishers  informed  of  the  cost 
picture.  The  newsprint  indus¬ 
try  is  in  many  ways  similar  to 
the  steel  industry,  with  very 
high  capital  investment  per  unit 
produced.  The  steel  industry 
has  put  a  great  deal  of  effort 
into  explaining  its  cost  prob¬ 
lems  to  its  customers  and  to 
the  public;  obviously  our  indus¬ 
try  must  do  more  of  this  too. 

“What  some  publishers  seem¬ 
ed  to  object  to  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  price  in¬ 
crease  was  the  short  notice 
given.  This  again  may  point  to 
a  failure  in  keeping  you  in¬ 
formed  of  the  facts.  Otherwise 
the  probability  of  an  increase 
would  have  been  self-evident.’’ 

Mr.  Foley  has  hit  the  nail 
On  the  head.  The  periodic  ill- 
feeling  between  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers,  which  coincides  with 
newsprint  price  increases,  could 
be  avoided  largely  if  there  were 
better  communication  between 
the  two  parties.  There  is  an 
occasional  news  story  in  the 
papers  about  a  new  labor  con¬ 
tract  in  the  newsprint  industry, 
or  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
woodpulp,  or  a  new  freight 
rate,  but  it  .seems  to  be  tradi¬ 
tional  that  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  should  not  educate  their 
customers  beyond  what  they 
can  read  in  their  own  papers 
or  spend  a  nickel  on  public 
relations.  They  firmly  believe 
that  their  own  problems  must 
be  self-evident  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  which  they  are  not. 

O'  iX  * 

For  instance,  take  the  an¬ 
nouncement  by  International 
Paper  Sales  Company  this  week 
of  a  $3  per  ton  increase  in  the 
price  of  rotogravure  paper  ef- 


at  Thirty 

•/ 


fective  Oct.  15  bringing  the 
base  price  to  $140  a  ton. 

This  is  a  longer  time  be¬ 
tween  announcement  and  ef¬ 
fective  date  than  other  recent 
newsprint  price  increases  have 
afforded.  But  it  raises  immed¬ 
iately  the  question:  “Can  an¬ 
other  newsprint  price  increase 
l)e  far  behind?” 

A  few  phone  calls  around 
town  reveal  that  such  an  in¬ 
crease  is  not  imminent.  At 
least,  newspaper  executives 
haven’t  heard  of  it  and  news¬ 
print  executives  say  they  don’t 
know  anything  about  it. 

One  point  stands  out  from 
these  conversations,  however : 
Comment  from  both  sides  indi¬ 
cates  that  whatever  advantages 
the  manufacturers  received 
from  the  $4  increase  last  Fall 
have  been  wiped  out  through 
increasing  costs  since  that  time 
— notably  the  new  labor  con¬ 
tract  of  May  1. 

If  true,  is  this  generally 
known  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness?  We  doubt  it.  It  is  an¬ 
other  indication  of  the  lack  of 
adequate  communication  be¬ 
tween  manufacturer  and  cus¬ 
tomer  about  problems  which 
vitally  affect  them  both. 

4c  4c 

Mr.  Foley  also  reviewed 
the  past  and  future  expansion 
of  his  own  company  noting  that 
in  the  postwar  years  Powell 
River  has  increased  its  capacity 
by  73%  while  the  whole  Can¬ 
adian  industry  averaged  a  37% 
increase.  From  226,488  tons 
produced  in  1946,  Mr.  Foley 
predicted  Powell  River’s  pro¬ 
duction  would  be  401,000  tons 
this  year  and  .525,000  tons  in 
1960,  the  latter  being  an  in¬ 
crease  of  132%. 

Counting  the  expansion  in 
the  rest  of  the  U.  S.  and  Can¬ 
adian  industry,  Mr.  Foley  fore- 
ca.st  “a  probable  oversupply  of 
newsprint  in  1957  and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  oversupply  in  1958.” 

This  is  good  news  for  pub¬ 
lishers.  But  how  did  we  get 
into  the  present  shortage  posi¬ 
tions?  It  could  be  an  explana¬ 
tion  for  the  entire  industry, 
but  Mr.  Foley  is  talking  about 
his  own  company: 

“While  business  was  good  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1954  and 
early  in  1955,  mo.st  publishers 
felt  this  was  a  short-run  situa¬ 
tion  and  rather  than  stocking 
up  additional  newsprint,  drew 
upon  inventory. 

“You  know  what  actually 


happened.  Year  after  year,  we 
have  had  tonnage  cancellations 
or  requests  from  publishers  for 
delayed  delivery.  To  avoid  a 
pile-up  of  newsprint  over  the 
years,  we,  in  line  with  practice 
throughout  the  industry,  have 
been  forced  to  estimate  the 
tonnage  involved  and  have  sold 
these  anticipated  turnbacks. 

“For  example,  in  1953  we 
had  cancellations  of  31,000  tons, 
and  in  1954,  23,000  tons.  We 
offered  this  23,000  tons  on  the 
West  Coast  in  early  1955,  but 
were  unable  to  sell  a  large  part 
of  it.  We  finally  disposed  of  this 
oversupply  in  spot  export  sales. 

“By  April,  1955,  demand  had 
spurted  to  a  point  where  we 
had  to  discontinue  selling. 


we  expected  (and  by  all  pre¬ 
vious  history  were  justified  in 
expecting),  simply  did  not  oc¬ 
cur.  Tonnage  cancellations  vir¬ 
tually  disappeared.  I  frankly 
confess  that  we  made  an  error 
in  estimating.  In  justification, 
about  all  we  can  say  is  that 
nearly  everyone  was  in  the 
same  boat.” 

We  hope  that  publishers  have 
learned  their  lesson  about  can¬ 
celling  orders  and  drawing  too 
heavily  upon  inventory.  They 
shouldn’t  underestimate  the 
growth  potential  of  their  own 
business  and  they  should  re¬ 
member  that  a  ton  of  news¬ 
print  not  produced  today  can 
never  be  made  up  in  the  future. 

But  we  won’t  know  if  the 
lesson  has  been  learned  until 
the  next  time. 


“As  the  year  progressed,  what 

ALLEN  KANDER 
and  Company 

Negotiators 

For  the  Purchase  and  Sale 
of  Daily  Newspapers 

1  '7  O  1  K  8  T  It  ■  ■  T  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON 
80  BAST  42ND  STR88T,  N8W  YORK 
38  BAST  WACKBR  DRIVB,  CHICAGO 
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Is  your  paper  easy  on  the  eye? 


A  newspaper  can  he  a  difficult  thing  to  read.  Home 
distractions— radio,  TV,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  factors— all  tight  for  a  reader’s  attention  and 
his  eye.  And  7  out  of  10  Americans  lack  perfect  vision! 

Manv"  publishers  are  finding  a  solution  hv  changing 
to  9  point  type.  If  you  are  considering  a  change, 
you  will  find  the  new  Corona  cuttings  are  perfect  for 
today’s  fast-paced  reading  conditions. 

Corona  economizes  on  newsprint,  too! 

Corona  economizes  on  newsprint  hy  enabling  you 
to  get  more  words  into  a  column  inch.  While  Corona 
appears  as  big  as  other  faces  a  full  size  larger,  it  actu¬ 
ally  has  the  alphabet  length  of  smaller  faces. 

If  you  want  to  use  narrower  columns  to  conserve 
newsprint.  Corona  allows  v'ou  to  trim  column  mea¬ 
sures  and  still  obtain  good  legibility.  Your  best  bet 
for  maximum  ne'wsprint  economy  and  highest  pos¬ 
sible  readability  in  8-  or  7 '/I -point  is 

corona 

Under  today’s  high-speed  press  eonditions,  the 
Corona  eharaeter  retains  every  quality  of  legibility 
. . .  despite  mat  shrinkage.  Compare  the  Corona  “p” 
with  the  same  point  size  Janson  “p”  (both  greatly 
enlarged)  and  you’ll  see  why.  The  Corona  design  has 
been  opened  up  to  prevent  ink  traps.  Thin  lines  are 
thickened.  Thick  lines  are  thinned.  There’s  ample 
white  space  to  assure  clarity  and  contrast. 

For  readability  and  newsprint  economy,  get  Corona! 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.Y. 

tn  JO  pt.  Lin4*typ€  Janttm,  9  pt.  Corvna  and  members  of  the  Spartam  famiip 

Agencies:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  los  Angeles,  New  York,  San  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Set  your  sights  on  the  FABULOUS  SOUTHWEST 
— where  defense  and  military  payrolls 


24  Counties  of  West  Texas 
and  New  Mexico 


POST 


PERSONNEL 


ANNUAL  PAYROLL 


FORT  BLISS  Headquarters 
Anti-Aircraft  and  Guided 

Missile  Training 

19,000 

$50,000,000 

BIGGS  AIR  FORCE  BASE 
Headquarters  for  two 

Jet  Bomber  Squadrons 

1 

9,500 

$30,000,000 

HOLLOMAN  AIR 

DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 

One  of  the  largest 
centers  in  the  U.S. 

6,000 

$28,000,000 

WHITE  SANDS  PROVING 
GROUND  Rocket  Proving 

Grounds  for  Army  and  Navy 

10,000 

$25,000,000 

BEAUMONT  HOSPITAL 

One  of  the  largest  Military 
Hospitals  in  the  Country 

1,214 

$  3,586,385 

Ml  Paso 

An  Independent  Newspaper 
MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 


ONE  LOW  RATE 
(30^  a  line)  BUYS  BOTH 


total  St36^S86^38S 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NiW  YORK.  WorM-rW«sram  S  Th*  Sun 

ClIVUAND . Press 

PinSBUROH . Press 

SAN  FRANOSCO . News 

INDIANAPOUS . Times 


COLUMBUS . Cifizen 

ONCINNATI . Post 

KENTUCKY . Post 

Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 
KNOXVILLE  ....  News-Sentine/ 


DENVER  .  .  .  Rocky  Mountain  News 
BIRMINGHAM  ....  Post-Herofd 

MEMPHIS . Press-ScimiTor 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commerciot  Appool 
WASHINGTON . News 


EVANSVILLE . Press 

HOUSTON . Press 

FORT  WORTH . Press 

ALBUOUERQUE . Tribune 

EL  PASO . NeroM-Post 


Chicai*  San  FraneUca  Datralt  CiiKinnati  Phllaealphia  DaMat 


Ganaral  AdvartMni  Dapartmant,  330  Park  Avanua,  Naw  Yark  City 
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